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CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is a Co-operat- 
ing group of scholars who interchange 
knowledge and ideas by means of this 
journal. These scholars are called “As- 
sociates im CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY” 
and have the obligation to foster the 
full and free world-wide interchange of 
knowledge in the sciences of man cen- 
tering around physical anthropology, 
prehistory, archaeology, linguistics, 
folklore, ethnology, and social anthro- 
pology. Associates by supplying infor- 
mation and ideas to all others are there- 
fore assured also of receiving what they 
need to pursue their own special inter- 
ests. The concept of an “Associate” is 
extended also to institutions in the cen- 
tral fields which provide information 
through CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The journal CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, 
though initially the means of intercom- 
munication among Associates, is a pub- 
lic document making it possible for 
interested scholars in other fields, for 
students, and for others, to know what 
is going on in the sciences of man. 
Therefore, subscriptions are accepted 
from anybody. Associates receive the 
journal for a smaller fee because their 
participation means additional ex- 
penses for postage and other services. 
Students in the central disciplines, or 
scholars in closely related fields, who 
therefore need to read CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY, may be recommended by 
Associates to subscribe at a special rate. 

The value to all the sciences of man 
of facilities for such world-wide schol- 
arly interchange has been recognized 
by the Wenner-Gren Foundation since 
its founding in 1941. The International 


Symposium of 1952 (resulting in the 
publication of Anthropology Today, 
Appraisal of Anthropology Today, and 
the Jnternational Directory of Anthro- 
pological Institutions) was followed by 
the publication of an experimental 
Yearbook of Anthropology, one issue of 
which appeared in 1955, Part of this 
was republished in 1956 under the title 
Current Anthropology, which is the ori- 
gin of the title of this journal. In 1957 
the Foundation, seeking means to pur- 
sue these ends, established CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY. Since that time the many 
possible forms CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 
might take have been discussed in con- 
ference and by correspondence with 
scholars all over the world. 

In August, 1958, the conference 
which inaugurated Burg Wartenstein 
(in Austria) as a European conference 
center of the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
was devoted to this subject. It laid down 
these broad principles of CURRENT AN- 
rHROPOLOGY: 

1. It should be as broad and open as 
the problems of the changing sciences 
of man require, bringing together the 
widest variety of relevant ideas and 
data, and extending and facilitating in- 
tercommunication among students of 
man wherever in the world they are 
working. 

2. It should be unitary, a single set 
of cross-cutting materials available to 
all. All students of the sciences of man 
should be speaking to one another on 
the same pages in the same language. 
Though no scholar can be equally in- 
terested in all things, CURRENT ANTHRO- 
poLocy should not prejudge where the 
individual’s interests will carry him. 

3. It should provide communication 
that is both fast and convenient, a sin- 
gle, common center where scholars can 
with a minimum of duplication of ef- 
fort share knowledge of their current 
activities. 

These principles, during the follow- 
ing year, were accepted with enthusiasm 
at meetings in all parts of the world, 
and were developed into the present 
plan with the help of at least 1,000 
colleagues. CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is a 
bimonthly journal in English of, by, 
and for the scholars of the world who 
pursue the anthropological sciences in- 
cluding physical anthropology, ethnol- 
ogy, folklore, linguistics, social anthro- 
pology, prehistory, and all their sub- 
and related sciences by whatever names. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY — publishes 
two classes of materials, “Review” arti- 
cles and ‘News and Reference” mate- 
rials. 

A Review Article is a major review 
of current knowledge (and its bibli- 
ography) in any relevant subject matter, 
or of the literature in some broad area 
of current interest. It is a guide by a 


specialist of the subject addressed to 
specialists in other fields. It should 
therefore treat a subject of interest to a 
broad segment of anthropologists usu- 
ally comprising several of the subdisci- 
plines, and for those of different schol- 
arly traditions; and which are either 
new considerations of traditional sub- 
jects or preferably subjects of new and 
growing interest. New material at the 
growing points of anthropology and 
new evaluations are preferred to syn- 
theses of what has become well known, 
but the new should be placed in the 
context of the known. Therefore, also, 
no matter how technical the subject, 
an article should explain itself and be 
written in language that will be fol- 
lowed by scholars in other specialties. 

Each CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY Review 
Article will be handled according to 
what we call “CA* treatment” and 
thus will be the nucleus for intercom- 
munication among specialists in the 
area covered by that paper. After a 
paper has been read and _provision- 
ally accepted, it will be duplicated 
and sent to a list of readers. This list 
will include names suggested by the au- 
thor and will have two general cate- 
gories of people: (1) readers who are 
also experts in the topic under consid- 
eration, and (2) readers whose interests 
are at the edge of the material; people 
who treat it either as part of a larger 
whole, or as the whole of which they 
are primarily concerned with the parts. 
In both cases the readers may add ma- 
terial, argue the interpretation, or say 
nothing. In every case: (a) readers’ com- 
ments will be sent to the author for 
consideration and action; (b) the Editor 
will review this use of the comments, 
and (c) consult with the readers and 
author if he sees any problems. This 
plan seems to be a promising way to 
facilitate intercommunication. By send- 
ing each paper to a variety of people, 
we shall have a different level of ac- 
curacy and comprehensiveness, and a 
greater opportunity to answer the ques- 
tions which arise at the edges of our 
field. 

“News” is necessarily limited to items 
of importance and general interest; but 
items of importance to fewer Associates 
may be published in brief form where 
appropriate. 

“Reference” materials include sys- 
tematic guides to materials of general 
interest—a bibliography of published 
bibliographies, guides to guides of re- 
search collections, etc., directories of 
scientists and scientific institutions in 
all of our fields; lists of Ph.D. disserta- 
tions and research in progress; and 
whatever other standard information 
seems most useful to facilitate the work 
of all. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will eventu 
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In the context of consideration of sub 
jects of new interest, review articles on 
the problems and materials relating to 
geographic regions relatively new to 
anthropologists might also be included. 
| am thinking of “under-studied” areas 
such as the Middle East, Central Asia, 
Nepal, etc., where so far little anthro- 
pological work has been done. Prospec- 
tive field workers require some orienta- 
tion. 

CHRISTOPH VON FURER-H AIMENDORE 


|Suggest] dealing with the revival of 
certain older ideas and approaches— 
e.g., evolutionism; 
biological 


environmentalism: 
behavior. In my 
opinion, one of the most significant 
aspects of contemporary anthropology, 
at least its historical aspect, is precisely 
this revival of 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury approaches and problems—to cre- 
ate, perhaps, the new “general an- 
thropology.” I would think of the task, 
. as a contribution to the history of 
“current anthropology.” 
Joun W. BEeNNeETr 


basis of 


The area between the Nile valley and 
Lake Chad, very little known because 
difficult of access now, was probably 
much more habitable when civilization 
began to develop in the neolithic pe- 
riod and this area if explored will prob- 
ably produce the solution to some of 
the problems facing prehistorians now 
in Egypt and the Sudan. Exploration 
should be encouraged. A clear and up- 
to-date summary of prehistory in the 
Fertile Crescent (Palestine, Syria, Iraq 
and Persia) from 5000-10000 B.P. 
would be welcome to  prehistorians 
working on Egypt, for the influence of 
\sia at this time was undoubtedly con- 
siderable. | am working up surface finds 
made on an expedition south and west 
of Kufra, which concentrated on the 
Wanyanga lakes area, and on the Ama- 
zon stone quarries of Eghel Zumma 
(NE Tibesti). ANTHONY J. ARKELL 


Badly needed: a reassessment of the 
comparative method in Anthropology. 
ALLAN HOLMBERG 


Social and psychological aspects of 
Shammanism. 
UrsuLA KNOLL-GREILING 
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An important help to research would 
be the publication little by little of a 
corpus of ethnographic specimens in 
museums and private collections, each 
item being illustrated by a photograph 
or a line drawing. Jean GUIARI 


a department of correspondence 
(letters). ‘THomMas Horace Evans 


- reports on current research activ- 
ities of major importance since 1950 
(i.e., since the 2%xd edition of the Inter- 
national Larectory of Anthropologists 


was published). BRANIMIR BRATANIC 


Delighted with prospects for publica- 
tion of current news and reference ma- 
terials (filling a long-standing and un- 
fortunate gap anthropological 
literature). Would it be feasible to in- 
corporate in CA an ongoing revision 
of International Directory of Anthro- 
pological Institutions? 

Dwicnr B. HEATH 


I think we should have a few articles 
by non-anthropologists criticizing spe- 
cial topical approaches in anthropol- 
ogy. Georce D. SPINDLER 


. cross-cultural interests in areas of 
urbanism and industrialism. 
MrEApows 


... a general article on ethnomusi- 
cology and its relationship to anthro- 
pology. ALAN P. MERRIAM 


Asian anthropology, particularly 
relatively unexplored fields like the 
sociology of Buddhism and Hinduism. 

GANANATH OBEYESEKERE 


. articles on high level synthesis and 
interpretation of archaeological subject 
matter and concerted attempt to ex- 
plore the problems and possibilities of 
the overlap of ethnology and archaeol- 
ogy at the contact period. 

REYNOLD J. RUPPE 


It seems to me that a particular effort 
should be made to make accessible to 
researchers of the different countries 
the interesting works which appear in 
languages of limited circulation. 

Isac CHIVA 


something on Soviet linguistics 

(they are so very busy on Indian lan- 

guages) can be included—so far we have 
no contact with that research. 

McCorMACck 


Permanent sections for each major geo- 
graphical area. EmiILio EsTRADA 


Review articles such as, in medicine, 
“Recent advances in Dermatology” will 
really not quite do. There are too many 
areas of fundamental disagreement, so 
that finding really “neutral” reviewers 
might often mean finding a_ pretty 
third-rate one. 1 would suggest that 
such surveys come usually in pairs, by 
specialists who follow the recent special 
literature but who have differing points 
of view. Cuarces F. Hockerr 


commission articles from various 
countries which summarize the focus 
of interest of anthropologists—that is, 
the kinds of problems and approaches 
which are orienting the work of anthro- 
pologists in countries with which we 
have minimum contact because of lan- 
guage, political and other barriers. This 
will, of course, begin to emerge from 
the character of specific articles over 
time; but I think that some special at- 
tention to critical and evaluative sur- 
veys (on the order of those in Anthro- 
pology Today) at the beginning would 
be of immense interest to social scien- 
tists at this time. WARREN D’AZEVEDO 


Important to include significant new 
techniques and new approaches and 
new discoveries even if published else- 
where in hard-to-get journal or difficult 
foreign language, or journal not nor- 
mally available to a large section of 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY readers. Re- 
print of some old basic papers now un- 
obtainable also of great use. 

Joun TALBorT ROBINSON 


Include more works of Soviet and 
Chinese authors. 
CarRLOs ALONSO DEL REAL 


My preference is towards symposia-type 
issues: such as African Political Systems, 
or Village India; or Anthropology To- 
day, where a group of contributors have 
first exchanged views at conferences or 
seminars allowing room, however, for 
others to contribute to the issue cover- 
ing the particular symposium. ‘The 
above need not rule out the special, or 
unusual, or outstanding articles that 
ought to be read at the time; it need 
not rule out news and views, etc. 
GiTeL P. STEED 


Special issues devoted to the analysis 
of one many-faceted problem. 
R. Ducey 
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. +. a summary article on Theories of 
Kinship and scientific classificatory con 
cepts & terms employed in kinship 
studies. 

Re: Peoples of the World. I suggest 
one or more articles specifically focused 
on emergent (if you will, new national) 
cultures. For instance: The (British) 
West Indies; . . . Ghana, Nigeria, etc.; 
Ceylon; Indonesia, etc. BEATE R. SALz 


... palynology should be included as 
it has proved an important tool. 
EpUARD M. VAN ZINDEKEN BAKKER 


review of field techniques in cul 
tural anthropology particularly 
methods and problems of interviewing. 
Although we have many discussions of 
testing and recording (TAT’s and 
tapes) we have no survey of general 
techniques of conducting interviews in 
the field. Discussions of interviewing 
techniques by non-anthropologists are 
available but do not cover the problems 
of ethnological field work. ... In any 
case | think a paper on basic ethnologi 
cal field techniques would be valuable 
and important. ALFRED G. SMITH 


Special numbers dealing with one sin 
gle topic in different communities (e.g., 
the impact of Western civilization on 
underdeveloped communities), or with 
the different aspects of life in one spe 
cific area (e.g., Mediterranean commu 
nities). AHMED MostAFaA ABpou-ZEID 


It might be interesting to have “special 
issue” sometimes on a particular field 
by various different specialists of differ- 
ent nationalities. NAKANE 


Will there not be abstracts or précis ol 
articles in one or two other languages? 
ETHEL BOtssERAIN 


I fully endorse the program of CURREN1 
ANTHROPOLOGY. It is noteworthy that 
the social sciences as these are devel 
oped in the West are so culture-bound 
that their use in underdeveloped areas 
such as my country suffers from severe 
limitations and are highly misleading. 
This generalization can admit of only 
one significant exception, and that is an 
thropological science. Anthropology as 
it has developed is clearly a study of 
underdeveloped countries. I theretore 
would like to see in the pages of curR- 
RENT ANTHROPOLOGY appropriate mod- 
els that will explain problems of eco 
nomic poverty and underdevelopment. 

JosE SOBERANO 


How about anthropological area re 
searchers drawing upon resources of 
public opinion and communications 
survey procedures? JAMES SILVERBERG 


2 


This should result in the very much 
needed better acquaintance among the 
workers in the various Sciences of Man. 

The choice of English reminds me 
of the interesting fact that more than 
i) years ago the great French botanist, 
\. de Candolle, outlined the reasons 
why English should be the world lan- 
guage. D. Brann 


Facilities should be provided for visit- 
ing anthropologists to make personal 
contacts either way; results of field work 
and latest discoveries should be publi- 
cised; new methods and _ techniques 
should be made known; amateur an- 
thropologists should be encouraged and 
assisted but the professional anthro- 
pologists should be distinguished and 
due consideration given. 

NANDADEVA WIJESEKERA 


Emphasis on “growing points” in an- 
thropology wholly excellent. I favour 
space being made available for corre- 
spondence in CA for points grow partly 
by controversy. VicrorR TURNER 


I hope the CA unites closely all scholars 
in so many different countries as well 
as those in many different areas of disci- 
pline, all related to a great human en- 
terprise: the study of man. 

HirosHt WAGATSUMA 


.. a necessary project. Especially the 
“Want Ad” section, which seems to be 
an urgent need. G. WipsTRAND 


. a dictionary of anthropology edited 
by AAA and CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Morimitsu UsHIjIMA 


In the field of palaeolithic, the most 
important, I think, is publication of 
new material from good (or, if possible, 
the best) excavations, and_ establish- 
ment of realistic definitions of used 
terms. DENISE DE SONNEVILLE-BOoRDES 


1 hope that CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 
may make it a point to be current by 
publishing brief accounts from the field 
or shortly after return. 

KENNETH MACGOWAN 


International and regional conferences, 
international contacts, pre-publication 
news. Frits Peter Lisowski 


How about a “discussion section” for 
short contributions describing, com- 
menting on, or criticizing such things 
as methods, aims, and philosophy in dit- 
ferent fields of anthropology? Might 
include, or begin as, commentary on 
previously published major reviews. 
Particularly, comments from specialists 
in different branches might give impor- 
tant new viewpoints. | BJORN KuRTEN 


Regarding format, I urge that major 
articles be preceded by a brief abstract 
—as followed in such other professional 
journals as that of the Geological So- 


ciety of America. RONALD J. Mason 
Please keep publications on a level of 
inter-field understanding. 

D. Cross JENSEN 


\ great need would be served if cur- 
RENT ANTHROPOLOGY concentrated on 
jargonless (British style) articles to 
keep persons who were trained in an- 
thropology up to date theoretically 
and substantively. It would be pleasant 
to have a “readable” publication of use 
to anthropologist and alike. 
I have great respect for the inherent 
clarity of the English language. 
WILLIAM Morriss CARSON 


In the rapidly expanding field of blood 
group anthropology the Nufheld Blood 
Group Centre (for which I am largely 
responsible) serves as a world informa- 
tion centre. We attempt to collect and 
tabulate all available data, published 
or unpublished, and to make our rec- 
ords (apart from confidential unpub- 
lished data) available to any worker 
who needs them. I feel that in this field 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY can help us in 
securing data and we can help CURRENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY by making the data 
available. (This is a field where the bib- 
liographic problem is especially severe 
since records tend to be published in 
small local medical journals.) 

ARTHUR E. MourAn1 


. would it not be appropriate and 
forward-looking to include a section, 
even if minor, on “Educational An- 
thropology” or whatever you wish to 
term the developing cousin of educa- 
tional sociology and educational psy- 
chology? This would be all the more 
timely in view of the current re-evalua- 
tions of American education, and the 
indications that anthropological _per- 
spectives may prove invaluable. 

WILLIAM SAYRES 


Iwo suggestions: Let’s not lose sight 
of the realm of culture process as so 
many anthropologists seem to be doing, 
today, at least in terms of current writ- 
ing. 

Don't you think that it might be 
profitable to have a look at the border 
zone between anthropology and_his- 
tory? . . . historians could profit from 
exposure to some of the fundamental 
concepts of anthropology, and history 
can certainly provide the anthropolo- 
gist with a vast store of documented 
situations in which to observe culture 
in action over relatively long periods. 

DonaLp J. LEHMER 
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Lexicostatistics So Far 


by D. H. H 


The anthropological historian is performing a_ task 
of fundamental human importance: it is but befitting 
to the dignity of the human race that it should know 
as much of its own past as possible.—C. F. Hockert' 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THE LAST DECADE glottochronology has excited inter- 
national interest and acquired a literature of its own 
lo the anthropologist it promises a measure of time 
depth for language families without documented his- 
tory, and yet another linguistic example of regularity 
in cultural phenomena. 

It is tempting to think of reasons why glottochronol- 
ogy should not work, and some find it hard to accept 
the fact that it can. It is tempting for an anthrepclogist 
to use even provisional findings of linguistic relation- 
ship and time depth, and some find it hard not to 
accept them uncritically. Either may be unfortunate. 
Extreme skepticism delays the maturity of pen, 
nology, and of lexicostatistics, the field of which it is so 
lar a part. Rash use of provisional results may give way 
to rash disillusionment. 

In this paper I shall try to give balanced appraisal 
to lexicostatistics, as it has and as it may be developed.? 
The focus will be on glottochronology, the best-known 
lexicostatistic method, but other topics also will be 
brought into view. The rest of this introduction will 


Det. H. HyMes is Assistant Professor of Social Anthropology 
and Linguistics at Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A.) Born in 1927, he was educated at Reed College (B.A., 
1950), Indiana University (M.A., 1953; Ph.D., 1955), and the 
University of California at Los Angeles (1954-55). 

Hymes has been concerned with historical anthropology 
especially in regard to American Indian languages and prob- 
lems of method. In 1957 he wrote a survey paper for a Semana 
Linguistica on “Gloto-Cronologia y las Lenguas Oto-Mangues” 
sponsored by the Consejo de Lenguas Indigenas of Mexico. 
The present paper is a considerably changed and expanded 
version. 

{he present paper, submitted on May 8, 1959, was sent to 
scholars for CA treatment. All seven responded: 
Harold E. Driver, Isidore Dyen, Henry A. Gleason, Jr., Sarah C. 
Gudschinsky, Shirdé Hattori, Wilhelm Milke, and Morris 
Swadesh. Their contributions were incorporated by the author 
Into text or notes, or as appended “Comments,” and are indi- 
cated by a star (7). 
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give a thumbnail sketch of glottochronology, define 
terms, and touch on a possible confusion. 


THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY 

Swadesh (1950, 1952), Lees (1953), and Swadesh 
(19555) are fundamental references for glottochronol- 
ogy as it has been developed and practiced so far. Other 
papers, particularly those of Swadesh, contain discus- 
sions and applications, and as full as possible a bibliog- 
raphy is given at the end of this paper. So far the best 
exposition of the techniques for doing glottochronology 
is Gudschinsky (19565); her article gives a complete 
example of cognate counting, calculation of minimum 
divergence time, and range of error, and includes rele- 
vant statistical apparatus. Hockett (1958: chap. 61) has 
a clear introduction to the method, Gleason (1955a: 
343) a brief presentation. Gleason’s Workbook (1955b: 
87) provides a glottochronologic problem. 

The question out of which glottochronology arises 
is that of the rate of change in language. The glotto- 
chronologic approach is based on the principle stated 
by Sapir: “The greater the degree of linguistic dif- 
ferentiation within a stock the greater is the period 
of time that must be assumed for the development of 
such differentiation” (1916: 76).* 

If we could measure degree of differentiation, for 
two related languages, this would index the relative 
length of time that they had been diverging from their 
common ancestor. If such an index could be calibrated 
with chronological time, this would provide actual 
dating of the common ancestor: it would be glotto- 
chronology. The only glottochronologic method so far 
developed deals with differentiation in a part of vocab- 
ulary which is considered basic. It samples this part by a 
test list of meanings. The common, everyday equivalents 
for this list are obtained in two (or more) languages. 
There are two types of cases. If the languages are dif- 
ferent stages in a single line of development, it is a 
control case. If the languages are the outcomes of dif- 
ferent lines of development from a single ancestor, it is 
a case of application. 

‘The glottochronologic method involves three prin- 
ciple/ variables: a rate of retention, a period of time, 
an the fraction of corresponding test-list equivalents 
in two languages that are cognate. In control cases, the 
length of time between the two languages or stages is 
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known, or can be estimated, and this fraction thus con- 
stitutes a rate of retention for that period of time. Rates 
of retention for a number of control cases can be com- 
puted and compared. (The time interval will differ 
from case to case, but can be converted into a rate per 
millenium.) If the retention rates for different control 
cases cluster within a narrow range, it is reasonable to 
compute an average retention rate, and to regard this 
average as having validity beyond the control cases 
themselves. 

‘The first work found that retention rates did indeed 
cluster within a certain range. It “revealed that the 
fundamental everyday vocabulary of any language—as 
against the specialized or ‘cultural’ vocabulary—changes 
at a relatively constant rate” (Swadesh 1952: 452). In 
fact, this discovery surprised the investigators, who had 
hoped only for indices useful within particular lan- 
guage families. It is exciting in itself to discover an 
apparent regularity of cultural change, but the greatest 
excitement has been over the prospects of application. 

In control cases, we have noted, the period of time 
and common fraction are known, the retention rate to 
be found. The interest is not in dating, but in regu- 
larity or diversity in this aspect of culture change. In 
cases of application, either the languages are without 
written history, or there is interest in time depths and 
sub-groupings that are not documented; in either event, 
time depth is unknown, but if a rate of retention can 
be assumed, time depth can be inferred. All that is 
required is to compute the number of pairs of corre- 
sponding items on the test list for which two related 
languages show cognate equivalents, and then to put 
this into an appropriate formula together with the 
retention rate, or to consult a nomograph curve or pre- 
pared table based on such a formula, such as that pre- 
pared by Leonardo Manrique, which is to appear in full 
in Arana (MS.b) and which appears in part in Swadesh 
(1959c). This opens up a new way to establish sub- 
groups within a family of languages, and a heady pros- 
pect for integrating the results of genetic classification 
and lexical reconstruction with those of archaeology, 
ethnology, and culture history, to secure time perspec- 
tive on the human past. 


THE TERMS ““GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY ”’ 


AND “LEXICOSTATISTICS” 


The terms “glottochionology” and “‘lexicostatistics” 
have often been used interchangeably. Recently severai 
writers have proposed some sort of distinction between 
them (Gleason 1959; Hymes 1955, 1957a; Marshall 
1956; Voegelin 1958). I shall now distinguish them ac- 
cording to a suggestion by Swadesh. 

Glottochronology is the study of rate of change in 
language, and the use of the rate for historical inference, 
especially for the estimation of time depths and the use 
of such time depths to provide a patiern of internal rela- 
tionships within a language family. Lexicostatistics is 
the study of vocabulary statistically for historical infer- 
ence. The contribution that has given rise to both terms 
is a glottochronologic method which is also lexicostatis- 
tic. Glottochronology based on rate of change in sec- 
tors of language other than vocabulary is conceivable, 
and lexicostatistic methods that do not involve rates of 
change or time exist (e.g., Kroeber and Chretien 1937, 
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1939; Ellegard 1959; Gleason 1959, tor atemporal sub- 
grouping; Swadesh 1954a, 1956a, for lexicostatistic test 
of genetic relationship). 

Lexicostatistics and glottochronology are thus best 
conceived as intersecting fields. Much of our focus in 
this paper is, strictly speaking, on lexicostatistic glotto- 
chronology, but since the context is clear, and no other 
such method is in use, we shall speak simply of “‘glotto- 
chronology.” 4 

It is true that “lexicostatistics” might properly name 
any statistical study of vocabulary, rather than specif- 
ically historical studies, and one could speak of “his- 
torical lexicostatistics” if need be. However, the term 
“lexicostatistics” has already a specialized association 
with historical studies. 


A POSSIBLE CONFUSION 


It is important not to confuse rate of change in basic 
vocabulary with rate of change for a language as a 
whole. Trager (1955) has rightly insisted on this point. 
Glottochronology deals with rate of change only for 
basic vocabulary as sampled by a test list. The literature, 
however, contains statements such as “the glottochrono- 
logical method assumes for the time being that all or 
most languages, whatever their kind or type, change at 


a pretty uniform, steady rate” (Kroeber 1955: 91); “The | 


method is based upon the discovery that languages ap- 
parently change at a uniform rate” (Hoijer 1956: 219); 
and, “Swadesh deduces probable speeds of language 
change for some non-European languages, largely upon 
a basis of well-founded estimates of speeds of change for 
the languages of very advanced societies” (Jacobs 1954: 
53). Such statements may be convenient shorthand, but 
they may encourage specious refutation. Some take 
them literally, and it is easy to point to cases in which 
phonological or grammatical systems seem to have 
changed at quite different rates. In point of fact, a fruit- 
ful area of glottostatistics might be the study of dil- 
ferences in rate of change for different parts of language. 

The major sections of this paper concern the basis 
of glottochronology, the application of glottochronol- 
ogy, the uses of lexicostatistics, and the strategy of lexi- 
costatistics. 


THE BASIS OF GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY 


THE PROBLEMS of the basis of glottochronology are 
implicit in the formula t = log c/log r, and the instruc- 
tion, solve for r. This is the formula used in control 
cases to determine the rate of retention (r) when the 
period of time between two stages of a language, and 
the fraction of common forms on the test list, are 
known. Criticism and discussion have been directed at 
the concepts “non-cultural” and “basic vocabulary”; at 
the validity of the test lists used; at the adequacy of the 
control cases; and at the validity of the retention rate. | 
shall discuss these in turn. 


THE CONCEPTS OF ““NON-CULTURAL” 
AND “BASIC” VOCABULARY 


Because the items of the test list seem independent of 
any particular type of culture, they have been dubbed 
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“non-cultural.” This usage has been criticized, and 
rightly so. All of language, including vocabulary, is a 
part of culture (e.g., Swadesh 195la: i-2). The usage 
was introduced within quotation marks (“.. . the funda- 
mental everyday vocabulary of any language—as against 
the specialized or ‘cultural’ vocabulary . . .”” [Swadesh 
1952: 452]), but the quotation marks fell away. We 
should drop the usage altogether, and speak of “basic” 
and “non-basic” vocabulary. 

The conception of vocabulary as polarized has a 
long and important history, One pole has been con- 
ceived as that at which gather words the referents of 
which are most nearly universal, which are most com- 
mon, and which are most resistant to replacement. 
Thus, Whitney states that cultural borrowing may in- 
duce lexical borrowing, but “it cannot touch the most 
intimate fund of speech, the words significant of those 
ideas without whose designation no spoken tongue 
would be worthy of the name” (Whitney 1891: rs 
Whitney specifies numerals, pronouns, and kin terms, 
and points out that the great amount of borrowing into 
English has “left the language of the common life 
among us—the nucleus of a vocabulary which the child 
first learms, and every English speaker uses every day, 
almost every hour—still overwhelmingly Saxon.” He 
finds parallel cases as well (p. 198). A similar specifica- 
tion is made by Kent (1945: 15). Meillet observed that 
all words are not borrowed with equal facility, and that 
common words are more difficult to replace (1958: 84). 
He enlarged on this attribute in discussing the difficulty 
of proving genetic relationship in areas of the world 
where one had mostly only vocabulary to work with 
(for he considered grammatical facts the true basis of 
genetic proof): “If in such a case one observes a very 
large number of shared vocabulary items among certain 
languages, and if these concern the words least subject 
to borrowing, notably the verbs which indicate usual 
actions such as go and come, drink and eat, live and die, 
hear and see, say and be silent, etc., or adjectives such 
as old and new, big and small, long and wide, etc., it 
would be pure pedantry to refuse to make use of them” 
(1958: 94). For the antiquity in Indo-European work 
of such a hierarchical historical view of vocabulary, see 
the pioneer comparativist Schlegel’s Uber die Sprache 
und Weisheit der Indier (p. 77, cited in Twaddell 1943: 
151). 

Outside Indo-European, a pioneer student of Austro- 
nesian (Malayo-Polynesian) languages, Sidney Ray, 
wrote: “A very important fact to observe is that the 
words which appear to be of cognate origin in Mela- 
nesian and Polynesian are those which denote the 
simplest conceptions, parts of the body, some relation- 
ships, natural objects, and a few of the simplest verbs 
and adjectives, and that these are words which are least 
likely to be loan words” (1919: 53). Discussing what is 
meant by genetic relationship, Bloomfield writes: “The 
resemblances appear especially in features that are com- 

mon in everyday speech—in the commonest construc- 
tions and form-classes and in the intimate basic vocabu- 
lary”; and of Germanic examples, he writes “the 
resemblances are so many and they so thoroughly per- 
vade the basic vocabulary and grammar, that neither 
accident nor borrowing will explain them” (1933: 298, 
299; italics added). In a recent paper, Dyen resolves a 
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diflerence of interpretation by “a fundamental pro- 
cedure in the application of the comparative method,” 
the use of basic vocabulary as criterion to discriminate 
inherited forms from borrowings; he refers to “that 
part of the vocabulary that is customarily called basic” 
(1956a: 85). Though he does not define or characterize 
it, Greenberg (1957: 39ff.) uses the concept of funda- 
mental or basic vocabulary as an essential part of de- 
termining genetic relationship; like Dyen, he implies 
general recognition of what comprises basic vocabulary. 

There can be little serious objection to recognizing a 
polarity of two broadly recognizable lexical sectors, 
opposed in terms of attributes of commonness, uni- 
versality, and historical persistence or resistance to bor- 
rowing. The basic sector is that which enjoys these 
attributes to a high degree; the non-basic sector is that 
which has them to a low degree. It is not necessary to 
assume a sharp dichotomy between the two sectors. 
Probably there is a continuum between the two poles. 

It remains that our general understanding of the 
notion of basic vocabulary is not matched by specific 
knowledge of what constitutes it in particular cases. 
Nor has the validity of our general understanding re- 
ceived much in the way of empirical test. The quota- 
tions from Whitney and Bloomfield point to the 
assumptions that: there are some things that are likely 
to be mentioned frequently in everyday speech; there 
are some things the names of which are likely to be 
learned early by a child, and, because of frequency, 
over-learned; there are some things for which there are 
likely to be words in every language; there are some 
meanings for which words are unlikely to be borrowed 
(a corollary of the preceding assumptions). It is a virtue 
of glottochronology that it has made the investigation 
of these assumptions the order of the day. Indeed, what 
one can say about glottochronology now, depends very 
much on efforts to develop and apply a glottochrono- 
logic test list, and it is on these efforts that our discus- 
sion will focus. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE TEST LIST 


In this section we will consider how well the test list 
now in use meets the criteria of frequency, universality, 
and persistence. 

By way of preliminary, we should note some conver- 
gence as to what items of meaning pertain to the basic 
sector. In 1863, George Gibbs issued a list based on one 
by Albert Gallatin with a few changes by Horatio Hale; 
it contains 211 glosses, each in English, Spanish, French, 
and Latin. Allowing for a few slight variations in form, 
102 of the items on the 200-item glottochronologic list 
are represented, and 73 of the items on the 100-item 
glottochronologic list. (Thus the percentage of agree- 
ment is greater on the revised list.) Most of the non- 
agreement is accounted for by a long sequence of 
numerals in the Gibbs list, a number of possessive kin- 
terms, and a number of items of material culture and 
animal and plant life specific 'to the American Indians. 
In the “Linguistic Appendix” to his The American 
Race, Brinton used a short word list to show relation- 
ships among a number of Latin American languages: 
“The words I have selected for the vocabulary are those 
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200-ItEM Test List (1952) 


1. all 53. flower 101. narrow 150. stab- 
2. and 54. fly 102. near pierce 
3. animal 55. fog 103. neck 151. stand 
1. ashes 56. foot 104. new 152. star 
5. at 57. fou 105. night 153. stick 
6. back 58. freeze 106. nose 154. stone 
7. bad 59. fruit 107. not 155. straight 
8. bark 60. give 108. old 156. suck 
9. because 61. good 109. one 157. sun 
10. belly 62. grass 110. other 158. swell 
big 63. green 111. person 159. swim 
12. bird 64. guts 112. play 160. tail 
13. bite 55. han 113. pull 161. that 
14. black 66. hand 114. push 162. there 
15. blood 67. he 115. rain 163. they 
16. blow 68. head 116. red 164. thick 
17. bone 69. hear 117. right 165. thin 
18. breathe 70. heart cor 166. think 
19. burn 71. heavy rect 167. this 
20. child 72. here 118. right- 168. thou 
21. cloud 73. hit side 169. three 
22. cold 74. hold 119. river 170. throw 
23. come take 120. road 171. tie 
24. count 75. how 121. root 172. tongue 
25. cut 76. hunt 122. rope 173. tooth 
26. day 77. husband 125. rotten 174. tree 
27. die 78. I 124. rub 175. turn 
28. dig 79 ice 125. salt 176. two 
29. dirty 80. if 126. sand 177. vomit 
30. dog 81. in 127. say 178. walk 
31. drink 82. kill 128. scratch 179. warm 
32. dry 83. know 129. sea 180. wash 
$3. dull 84. lake 130. see I8l. water 
34. dust 85. laugh 31. seed 182. we 
35. ear 86. leaf 132. sew 183. wet 
36. earth 87. leftside 133. sharp 184. what 
37. eat 88. leg 134. short 185. when 
38. egg 89. lie 135. sing 186. where 
9. eve 90. live 136. sit 187. white 
10. fall 91. liver 137. skin I88. who 
11. far 92. long 138. sky 189. wide 
12. fat-grease 93. louse 139. sleep 190. wife 
13. father 94. man- 140. small 191. wind 
fear male smell 192. wing 
15. feather 95. many 142. smoke 193. wipe 
16. few 96. meat 143. smooth 194. with 
17. fight flesh 144. snake 195. woman 
48. fire 97. mother 145. snow 196. woods 
19. fish 98. moun 146. some 197. worm 
50. five tain 147. spit 198. ve 
52. flow 99. mouth 148. split 199. vear 
51. float 100. name 149. squeeze vellow 


which I think would be most likely to indicate relation- 
ship, when such existed” (1891: 334). Of the 21 items 
of meaning on the list, 17 are found also on the revised 
glottochronologic test list (man, woman, sun, moon, 
fire, water, head, eye, ear, mouth, nose, tongue, teeth 
|tooth), hand, foot, one, two), three are on the earlier 
list’ (three, four, five), and only one item is on neither 
(house). In demonstrating California Penutian, Dixon 
and Kroeber (1919) used a “Basic List” of 128 different 
items of meaning. (There are 171 numbered items, but 
each different set of correspondences for an item of 
meaning is given a different number.) A number of 
items (34) represent flora, fauna, and material culture 
appropriate to the area, but, of the total list, there are 
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100-IteEmM Test List 


Diagnostic Items 


1. I 26. root 51. breasts 76. rain 
2. thou 27. bark 52. heart 77. stone 
3. we 28. skin 53. liver 78. sand 
1. this 29. flesh 54. drink 79. earth 
5. that 30. blood >. eat 80. cloud 
6. who 31. bone 56. bite 81. smoke 
7. what 32. grease 57. see 82. fire 

8. not 33. ege 58. hear 83. ash 

9. all 34. horn 59. know 84. burn 
10. many 35. tail 60. sleep 85. path 
ll. one 36. feather 61. die 86. moun- 
12. two 37. hair 62. kill tain 
13. big 38. head 63. swim 87. red 
I4. long 39. ear 64. fly 88. green 
15. small 10. eve 65. walk 89. vellow 
16. woman fl. nose 66. come 90. white 
17. man 12. mouth 67. lie 91. black 
18. person 13. tooth 68. sit 92. night 
19. fish 14. tongue 69. stand 93. hot 
20. bird 15. claw 70. give 94. cold 
21. dog 16. foot 71. say 95. full 
22. louse 17. knee 72. sun 96. new 
25. tree 18. hand 73. moon 97. good 
24. seed 19. belly 74. star 98. round 
25. leaf 50. neck 75. water 99. dry 

100. name 
Supplementary Items 
101. ve 126. back 151. child 176. throw 
102. he 127. leg 152. dark 177. hit 
103. they 128. arm 153. cut 178. split 
104. how 129. wing 154. wide 179. pierce 
105. when 130. lip 155. narrow 180. dig 
106. where 131. fur 156. far I8l. tie 
107. here 132. navel 157. near 182. sew 
108. there 133. guts 158. thick 183. fall 
109. other 134. saliva 159. thin 184. swell 
110. three 135. milk 160. short 185. think 
111. four 136. fruit 161. heavy 186. sing 
112. five 137. flower 162. dull 187. smell 
113. few 138. grass 163. sharp 188. puke 
114. sky 139. with 164. dirty 189. suck 
115. day 140. in 165. bad 190. blow 
116. fog 141. at 166. rotten 191. fear 
117. wind 142. if 167. smooth 192. squeeze 
118. flow 143. mother — 168. straight 193. hold 
119. sea 144. father 169. correct 194. down 
120. lake 145. hus- 170. left 195. up 
121. rain band 171. right 196. ripe 
122. wet 146. wife 172. old 197. dust 
123. wash 147. salt 173. rub 198. alive 
124. snake 148. ice 174. pull 199. rope 
125. worm 149. snow 175. push 200. vear 
150. freeze 


64 items that are found also on the revised glotto- 
chronologic list, and 12 others that are found on the 
arlier list. These 76 out of the 94 general items on the 
Dixon and Kroeber “Basic List’ constitute an identity 
of 81°. And it is worth noting that all but two of the 
meanings cited from Meillet (in the preceding section) 
are on the basic vocabulary test lists used in glotto- 
chronology. In sum, a variety of experiences with items 
of meaning that have been useful in field work and in 
historical study because of their universality and per- 
sistence seems to have anticipated the empirical ex.- 
perience of glottochronologic work. 
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We should review here how the items on the glotto- 
chronologic test list have changed in the course of re- 
vision. The pioneer Salishan study (Swadesh 1950) used 


165 items (and a provisional retention rate). Lees | 


(1953) based his work on 13 control cases in which 215 
items were used, but Swadesh’s first general paper on 
the method (1952) had already shortened this to 200, 
although retaining the approximately 81% average 
retention rate calculated by Lees. This 200-item list was 
used for the Amerindian Non-Cultural Vocabularies as 
first distributed (Swadesh 1954—). This revision had 
dropped 16 items (the 15 listed in Swadesh 1952: 457, 
plus the unlisted “berry [or fruit]’’), had changed speak 
to say, and had added heavy. The radically revised 1955 
list has 100 preferred or diagnostic items for which a 
new retention rate of approximately 86°, is determined. | 
It has 92 items from the list used by Lees, plus eight | 
additions (say, moon, round, full, knee, claw, horn, | 
breast). A supplementary list of 100 items is drawn 
largely from the remainder of the 200-item list. Both 
the diagnostic and supplementary lists are used in 
the revised editions of the Amerindian Non-Cultural 
Vocabularies (Swadesh [March] 1955—); the diagnostic 
list is to be found also in Swadesh (1955b), where 92 
items are starred in Table II (pp. 133-37) and the 8 
additions are listed elsewhere (p. 124). 

I know no adequate or direct study of the frequency 
of the items on the glottochronologic test lists. Of co- 
incidental interest because of its size is a “minimum 
semantic alphabet” devised by Rose (1936). It contains 
all those words which were given as among the 50 
commonest English words in every one of six different 
sources. The 200 words of this “common core” were also. 
confirmed as among the first thousand in various fre- 
quency lists of French, German, Spanish, and featian) 
Rose’s 200 words include only 46 (23°%) to be found on 
the 200-item glottochronologic list, and only 26°; of the 
revised, 100-item list. (Rose’s list contains no colors, 
flora, fauna, or natural phenomena, and but two body 
parts, all of which figure in the glottochronologic lists, 
especially body parts.) Very likely this is too narrow a 
perspective on frequency for our purpose, but it demon- 
strates that the test lists are not based on a conjunction, 
of the criteria of frequency and universality. 

For frequency in a broader view, where individual 
meanings are noted, Eaton (1940) and Lorge (1949) 
show about the same proportions of test-list items in the 
500 most common English words. (Lorge has 570 words, 
comprising the first 500 in both Thorndike [1931] and 
Thorndike and Lorge [1944].) Of the 200-item list, 
Eaton has 56°%, Lorge 58.59%, in the first 500. Of the 
100-item list, Eaton has 64°,, Lorge 63°;, in the first 
00. More broadly yet, Eaton has 79.5°% of the 200-item 
list in the first English thousand, 84° of the 100-item 
list. (And for the first Spanish thousand, 73°; of the 
100-item list.) 

Turning to purely spoken material and the early 
learning of children, Horn (1925) shows 77°, of the 
200-item list in the “commonest words in the spoken 
vocabulary up to and including six years of age” (total 
1,116), and 87°, of the 100-item list. Rinsland’s “basic 
vocabulary” of elementary school children (1945), 
which draws on a wide sample of the U.S. shows less: 
65.5°. of the 200-item list among the thousand most 
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frequent for the first grade, 70°, of the 100-item list. 
More broadly still, for the 200-item list in English, 
Eaton shows 90.5°% in the 2,000 most frequent English 
(written) words, Rinsland 82.5°% (for spoken  first- 
grade material); for the 100-item list, Eaton shows 92% 
for English and 89°, for Spanish, and Rinsland 86% for 
English, in the first 2,000.5 

Firm conclusions cannot be drawn, because none of 
the data was obtained with problems of glottochronol- 
ogy in mind. Two points of interest do emerge. Far from 
all test-list items are among the most frequent, but a 
strong majority is; and the proportion among the most 
frequent is consistently greater for the 100-item list. 
(See Table I.) This indicates a strong positive correla- 


TABLE | 
PERCENTAGE OF TEST VOCABULARY IN Four Lists 
oF CoMMONEST ENGLISH Worpbs 


200-item list 100-item list 
Source First First First First Fisst | First 
500 | 1,000 2,000 500 1,000 2,000 

Lorge * 58.5% | 
Eaton | 79.50; 90.5% | 64° 9207, 
Rinsland 15.5%, | 65.5 i, | 82.5% 510, 70°, 86% 
| 717 q 87% 


570 words + 1,116 words 


tion between frequency and the basic vocabulary tested 
by the glottochronologic lists, a correlation that in- 
creases with the 100-item list, which was revised for 
“definite methodological needs” (Swadesh 1955b: 127) 
having nothing to do with frequency. 

Still, it is clear that commonness has been assumed 
rather than investigated, so far as the concept of basic 
vocabulary in historical linguistics, and the glotto- 
chronologic test lists, are concerned. And it is clear that 
the attribute of frequency by itself would yield quite 
different lists for different languages. The development 
of the test lists so far has given priority to the attribute 
of universality, for obvious practical reasons. The goal 
has thus been for a test list to constitute a least common 
denominator of the basic vocabulary sector in the lan- 
guages of the world. With what success? 

In a critique of the assumption of universality, Hoijer 
discusses the problem of obtaining a single, simple, com- 
mon, and clear equivalent for each item of meaning on 
the test list. He writes (1956a: 53): 


The brief history of the test list which is summarized 
above makes clear (1) that it was originally set up largely 
in terms of European languages and cultures . . . and (2) 
that it has been refined and improved in quality mainly by 
its application to non-European languages and cultures. The 
original list, it turns out, included many items (more than 
fifty per cent) which do not meet the criteria set forth, but 
this fact was not discovered until attempts had been made 
to translate the list into a number of divergent languages. 
It seems likely, moreover, that the difficulties noted to date 
will occur again, as the list is further applied to still other 
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languages. There is, in short, nothing in lexicostatistic 
theory which enables us, once and for all, to establish a firm 
test list, translatable, without the difficulties enumerated, 
into any language. 

The central contribution of Hoijer’s critique is a 
demonstration from Navaho and Athapaskan that 
“each language has not only its own peculiar structure 
but its own unique set of semantic patterns as well” 
(1956a: 59). Quite clearly, to the attributes of common- 
ness, universality, and historical persistence cannot be 
added identity of semantic patterning in the languages 
of the world. The basic sector does not differ from the 
rest of the vocabulary in this regard (cf. Velten 1947). 

Hockett has remarked, “The number of meanings for 
which a human language must have words seems amaz- 
ingly small” (1958: 530). Within the sphere of such 
meanings, it is clear that Hjelmslev (1958: 664) and 
others are correct in rejecting any assumption of a set 
of pre-established universal ideas or meanings for 
which different languages merely have different tags. 
At this point, glottochronology encounters and con- 
firms Sapir’s dictum that, ‘““The worlds in which dciffer- 
ent societies live are distinct worlds, not merely the 
same world with different labels attached” (Sapir 1929: 
209). 

That practical difficulties may always appear in the 
application of the test list has been recognized from 
the start: “Of course, it would be impossible to devise a 
list which works perfectly for all languages, and it must 
be expected that difficult questions will sometimes 
arise” (Swadesh 1952: 457; cf. Brinton 1891: 334). At 
first it was hoped that problematic items could simply 
be dropped in a particular application, and that there 
would be too few to affect results. It is now clear that 
this is not feasible. But it is possible to expect that, in 
filling out the list for a language, a fair number of 
items will be problematic, and to regard this as a 
limitation to be met by uniform rules of procedure for 
choosing among alternatives, or for substituting other 
items. Some proposals in this regard are included in 
the general discussion of problems of application, be- 
low. in this, as in other such matters, to recognize the 
difficulty is half a contribution; the other half is to help 
solve it. 

In sum, the criterion of universality is far from easily 
met, but it seems possible to meet it approximately in 
a way that permits the method to be used. The most 
explicit critic on this score, Hoijer, has used the method 
for some of the most valuable results it has obtained 
(Hoijer 1956); see also Hymes 19576). Hattori remarks 
(1953: 74): 

\lthough it is possible to comment critically on the method 
at several points, its effectiveness in general should be ac- 
knowledged. For instance, there are no ‘concepts and ex- 


_ periences common to all human groups’ (Salish Internal 


Relationships, 157), because the dispositions of the speakers 
of different languages are often different even to ‘the same 
things,’ that is, the ‘sememes’ (as the author calls them) of 
synonymous words of any two languages are often not 
identical. Thus, Japanese /me / ‘eye’ denotes the eye which 
opens and closes rather than the eye-ball, while (Chakhar) 
Mongol /nuda/ which is the only word for ‘eye’ denotes 
the latter rather than the former. Nevertheless, we can find 
words which refer to things and events common to all human 
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groups, and thus we can generally fill Swadesh’s question 
naire. 

Turning to the attribute of persistence, we have 
noted above the long-held view that some types of vo- 
cabulary are less likely to be replaced than others, 
although for any specific semantic group, such as kin 
terms, or numerals, exceptional cases can be found. 
When it comes to a specific test list of meanings, two 
types of questions are of major importance. Is the list 


as a whole relatively resistant to the distorting effects — 
of such factors as tabu and borrowing? Are the in- | 


dividual items sufficiently homogeneous with regard to 
historical persistence? 

The items of the test list are not exempt from the 
ordinary forces of cultural change. Indeed, it may be 
that a word or meaning is likely to become the focus of 
specialized meaning in direct proportion to its basic 
or fundamental character. What do the religions and 
rituals of the world reveal to us if not exploitation and 
elaboration of symbolism about parts of the body such 
as hand and eye, natural phenomena such as the sun, 
moon, wind, and fire, numerals such as one, two, and 


three, and so on? Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk | 
Literature would be a gutted set of books if all refer-— 
ences to the items on the glottochronologic test list were | 
removed. The problem has been recognized by the de- | 


velopers of glottochronology: word whatsoevei 


may take on cultural implications. We can only | 
avoid those which are potentially culture terms in a/ 


relatively high degree” (Swadesh 1955b: 125). In point — 


of fact, the danger is that a term dependent on a par- 
ticular feature of a culture will be subject to the same 
flux as the culture trait itself. Use as a fundamental 


source of metaphor and symbolism, and in a variety 
of contexts, may constitute a cultural entrenchment, | 
and hence a source of stability for items of basic vocabu- © 


lary. It becomes an empirical matter to discover the 
nature of change in the sector of vocabulary tapped by 
the list. 

With regard to word tabu, Elmendorf (1951) has 
pointed out that the greater internal diversity of Coast 
Salish vis-a-vis Interior Salish, as calculated by glotto- 
chronology, coincides with an area of word tabu. He 
suggests that this practice, by accelerating lexical 
change, might account for the Coast Salish diversity 
rather than greater lapse of time. A check by Swadesh 
showed that Salishan languages with word tabu prac- 
tices have changed no faster in basic vocabulary than 
those which lack them. As Swadesh states: “We cannot 
merely take it for granted that any given cultural in- 
fluence must skew the rate of change in fundamental 
vocabulary. Instead it is necessary to test carefully every 
hypothesis that may be suggested” (1952: 459). 

Marshall (1956) discusses a striking tabu effect in 
Tahitian. According to the mid-nineteenth-century ac- 
count of Horatio Hale, words resembling the name of 
the king used to be tabued during his reign, but re- 
stored to use at his death. In the initial period of White 
contact, missionary translations into ‘Tahitian fixed in 
usage some otherwise temporary replacements. This 
intervention is said to have altered the retention rate for 
that period, but the average retention rate over the 
whole period from proto-Polynesian times to the present 


seems within the normal range. Bergsland has argued | 
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that word tabu for body-part terms has distorted the 
glottochronologic results for East Greenlandic and West 
Greenlandic (1958: 655-56). In the 200-item list the 
common traction for the two is 78.7, but it is noticeably 
smaller in the shorter 100-item list (71.9); since body- 
part terms form a fifth of the shorter list, but only about 
a tenth of the longer list, their rapid replacement due to 
word tabu would have greater effect on results obtained 
by the former; if the two dialects separated 500 years 
ago, the retention rate per millenium for the shorter 
list would be about 72°,, which is somewhat lower by 
two or three points than the results used by Lees to 
calculate the average retention rate. However, the in- 
clusion of the case would not particularly affect the 
average. More important, no evidence is presented that 
the separation of East and West Greenlandic should be 
put at just 500 years ago, nor is the practice of word tabu 
in the different Eskimo areas analyzed. It is important 
to note the effect of a particular semantic area, such as 
body parts, but that tabu has had a distorting effect 
is not shown. (The Eskimo case will be discussed again 
below, under “Application.”’) 

The influence of borrowing on the test list has 
been discussed by Gudschinsky (1955), Sjoberg and 
Sjoberg (1956), and Swadesh (1956)); its importance 
has been asserted by Hjelmslev (1958). The problem 
is that a high rate of borrowing might distort the re- 
tention rate in the particular case, and thus lead to 
mis-estimating time depth. For a given period of time, 
borrowings might reduce the fraction of items common 
to related languages, and thus induce overestimation of 
time depth; or, borrowings between related languages 
or dialects might increase the common fraction of ap- 
parent retentions, and thus induce underestimation of 
the real time depth. 

Swadesh reports that “borrowing appears as a serious, 
factor in less than one per cent of the cases thus far| 
examined” (19560: 305). Examining two hundred New| 


World test vocabularies, he finds that nine-tenths have— 


no borrowed elements from Indo-European languages, 
several have one or two per cent, and only one (Mecaya- 
pan Nahuatl) has a high rate. Gross amount of borrow- 
ing and rate of borrowing are an interesting lexico- 
statistic study in themselves, but the critical thing for 
glottochronology is the effect on the retention rate per 
millenium. 

Now, it is necessary to stress that glottochronology 
does not deny the role of factors such as tabu and bor- 
rowing, and it is no critique of the method to point out 
that they occur. The method does stress a certain rate 
of retention, but it also, necessarily, stresses a comple- 
mentary rate of replacement. Something must cause the 
replacements—borrowing, word tabu, or any other fac- 
tor that may bring shift of meaning or loss of a word. 
No matter how high the rate for any one factor, if the 
cumulative sum of all such effects remains at about the 
postulated level (14°, for the revised 100-item list), no 
difficulty for the method ensues. 

The problem cases presented so far involve conquest 
(Dominica), a prestige literary language (Sanskrit and 
Dravidian Kannada), and more or less closely similar 
dialects (Mazateco; Dano-Norse and English). Clearly 
such situations do not necessitate a high rate of borrow- 


ing. The Norman conquest has had almost no effect on J 
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the test list equivalents for English, and it is the same 
with Latin, the literary language of England for some 
centuries. The New World results mentioned above 
show a similar picture for the effect of the prestige and 
literary languages of Indo-European-speaking conquer- 
ors on American Indian languages. (The question of 
dialect borrowing will be taken up under the topic of 
the use of lexicostatistics for sub-grouping.) 

One case has been analyzed in detail, that of Kannada 
in India. The high rate of borrowing from Sanskrit, 
when added to other factors, results in a replacement 
rate of 18°; over-all, and thus a retention rate of 82°% 
per millenium (Swadesh 1956b: 302, 304). This is a 
deviation of 4% from the 86° for the 100-item test 
list, but 4°%% is less than the deviation of some of the 
original 13 control cases from the average retention rate 
established for the 200-item list, and 4% is just at the 
border of the standard deviation from the 86°, reten- 
tion rate, as determined for seven control cases and six 
control cases (Swadesh 19556: 130). Despite an excep- 
tionally high rate of borrowing per millenium, then, 
Dravidian Kannada actually exemplifies the tendency 
for basic vocabulary to change at a regular rate. Indeed, 
it might be added as a control case. 

If the percentage of cases with high rates of borrow- 
ing remains so small (Dominica so far outstanding), 
and if other cases do not exceed the known deviation 
of Kannada for borrowing in basic vocabulary, this 
source of distortion will remain minor, one the po- 
tential presence of which can perhaps be detected from 
known historical facts. That basic vocabulary generally 
is less subject to borrowing seems borne out by every 
investigation and is commonly assumed. In Kannada 
the non-basic vocabulary has borrowed from Sanskrit at 
a rate perhaps double that of the basic sector. Greenberg 
refers to “the a priori expectation and the historical 
documentation of the thesis that borrowing in culture 
words is far more frequent than in fundamental vo- 
cabulary” (Greenberg 1957: 39). It is striking to use 
the test list for eliciting and have a Turkish speaker 
exclaim at getting at the “real” ‘Turkish words, i.e., not 
the overlay of Arabic and Persian loans. But, as with 
other aspects of the subject, further detailed studies 
are devoutly to be wished for. It remains to stress again 
that borrowing in any one part of basic vocabulary must 
be weighed against the whole, and that rate of borrow- 
ing at any one period must be weighed against the 
average rate of change per millenium. 

Three comparisons not involving particular causes of 
change have been made between test lists and other 
areas of vocabulary. Lees (1953) examined all English 
entries in Buck’s Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the 
Principal Indo-European Languages for cognates re- 
tained from Old English. Many of the morphemes were 
from non-basic areas. The retention rate was nearly 
30%, lower than for the 200-item list. The retention rate 
for all English items from the chapter on body parts and 
functions by itself was still 13°; lower than that for the 
list. Pierce compared two almost mutually unintelligi- 
ble Siouan languages, Crow and Hidatsa. The percent- 
age of mutual intelligibility for the 200-item list was 
31°%, in contrast to 22°, for a second list of 50 nouns 
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chosen by Pierce. This result “is certainly indicative 
that the words in the Swadesh list have been obscured 
less by language change within the languages than have 
some other sections of the vocabulary” (Pierce 1954: 
136). Olmsted compared Lucumi, an African-derived 
language of Cuba, with Yoruba of Nigeria. He found 
that the basic-root-morphemes appear to have been re- 
placed about 10°, faster than the “cultural” voc abulary. 
Olmsted points out the possible interpretation that “the 
social conditions incident to the formation of the 
Lucumi-speaking group were so special as to produce 
a language unclassifiable either as of genetic descent 
or as pidginized” (1957: 842), and that such a case 
might not be expected to conform to the assumptions 
underlying glottochronology. The proper classification 
and interpretation of such cases is indeed in dispute. 
Their potential contribution to our knowledge of lin- 
guistic change is very great, but at present they should 
be considered a special category. 

We would like much more evidence, but what clear 
evidence we have supports the view that basic vocabu- 
lary, including that on the glottochronologic test list, 
changes less rapidly than other areas of vocabulary. 

It is not to be expected that the test list items will 
have identical persistence, but their homogeneity in 
this respect has a practical import. Lees notes (1953: 
127): 

If there are classes of basic-root-morphemes which decay at 
different rates, the assumption of a temporally constant k 
(retention rate) for our word list (which presumably contains 
members of several such classes) is clearly false. Through a 
given time period, as the resistant Classes survive the less re- 
sistant, their concentration in the sample will increase, and 
the value of k will rise. 

Gleason™ puts the theoretical point saliently with a 
hypothetical illustration: 


The rate “constants” which we have are in tact average 
rates for the various items in the list. Averages cannot be 
used in an exponential equation. Put another way: With 
each succeeding millenium a smaller proportion of the re- 
tained items are of the subgroup with the lowest retention 
rate. Therefore the average retention rate rises constantly 
in time. The effect of this may be seen from an example: As- 
sume a list exactly one half of which has a .90 retention rate, 
and one half a .70 retention rate. The average is therefore 
80. With a divergence of five millenia, we would expect re- 
tention of .184 of the list vocabulary (equals (.90" + .70") /2). 
Calculating time depth from this figure on the assumption 
of an .80 retention rate, we get 3.8 millenia. We have missed 
by 1.2 millenia. At deeper time depths, it gets very much 
worse. And if there is greater variation in actual retention 
rates, the results will be worse. 


Swadesh discovered variation in retention rate to be 
in fact the case in the items used to determine the rate 
constant (1955b). This was after he had reconstituted 
a 100-item list on theoretical and empirical grounds, 
and then compared the persistence scores in control 
cases for its items with those for the 200 items of the 
earlier list. The distribution of individual persistence 
scores for the 200-item list is bi-modal, being concen- 
trated within the areas of retention for 51-60°% and 
81-100°%, respectively, of the total number of decades 
covered by the control cases. The new list has a smaller 
range and a single area of concentration (81—100°%) (al- 
though 8 additions are not scored). 
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Such a result is reasonably satisfactory. Ditlerences 
among items can still result in underestimation ol 
divergence times, but to a lesser extent and at greater 
time depths. The result, however, is based on only a 
few reliable case-histories and needs investigation loi 
a larger number. 

Two tests of homogeneity for the original list have 
given positive results. Lees split the German ‘English 
entries into two parts, and found the fraction of shared 
items for the two halves to differ only by .010 (Lees 
1953: 124). Hirsch, having broken his test list into fou 
sub-lists of 184, 144, 108, and 100 items, respectively, 
subjected those Eskimo dialects for which it was pos- 
sible to test on all four. “The results of this test showed 
very little variation in the percentage of cognates 
among the various sublists... . Therefore, the total list 
can be considered homogeneous and the results of the 
word counts of the sublists are comparable” (Hirsch 
1954: 825). (Gudschinsky obtained an indication of 
homogeneity for the 200-item list with a larger samp- 
ling of Mazatec basic vocabulary [1955: 139, n. 6}.) 

In view of Swadesh’s demonstration of heterogeneity, 
why should these tests show homogeneity? One answer 
would be that the effect of the heterogeneity in the 200- 
item list does not appear within one and two millenia, 
the range within which these cases fall, but only over 
longer periods, ‘This would indicate that the improved 
100-item list would show no undue effects from hetero- 
geneity for appreciably great time depths. Another pos- 
sibility is that the heterogeneity is present not so much 
with respect to individual items, as to semantic 
groups, but that it is randomly distributed across them 
in a list that is arbitrarily cut. (The 200-item list is 
ordered alphabetically.) David H. Kelley (personal 
communication) has found that when cognates on the 
list, for a group of Uto-Aztecan languages, are arranged 
by semantic classes, there is a notable disproportion be- 
tween verbs of motion, adjectives (terms of size and 
description), and grammatical features (location and a 
number of groups on the list are morphologically ex- 
pressed), on the one hand, and the rest of the list (body 
parts, natural phenomena, kinship, numbers, colors, 
etc.), on the other. The proportion of cognates in the 
first set is low, the proportion in the second set high. 
According to Table I] in Swadesh (1955b), Athenian 
Greek shows persistence of none of the five color terms 
used on both lists, while Chinese shows persistence of 
them all; Athenian shows persistence of none of the 
four animal terms on the 100-item list, while Chinese 
shows persistence of all but one; Athenian shows per- 
sistence of both location terms on the 100-item list, 
while Chinese shows persistence of neither. With re- 
gard to color terms, there seems indeed to be a sorting 
out by family within Indo-European: English, German, 
and Swedish show persistence of all five; Athenian and 
Cypriotic Greek show persistence or retention of none; 
and the Romance languages in the sample—French 
Rumanian, Spanish, Catalan, Italian, and Portuguese— 
show intermediate scores from three to one. Compari- 
son of the persistence of color terms in Indo-European 
and Romance, so far as shown in Swadesh’s Table IT, 
with Hoijer’s Athapaskan data (Hoijer 1956b) shows 
consistent differences. There are five color terms and 
eleven Indo-European cases, and the total number of 
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persistences or retentions is 28 out of a possible 55; 
the number of Athapaskan cases varies between 13 and 
15, and the total number of retentions is 51 out of a 
possible 68. For Romance languages (7 cases in Swa- 
desh’s Table Il), the corresponding figure is 13 out 
of 55. For the color terms, then, Romance languages 
show persistence or retention about one-third of the 
time, Indo-European generally just about half the time, 
and Athapaskan just three-fourths of the time. 

Such findings are suggestive enough to argue for the 
importance of carefully analyzing the test list in terms 
of semantic groupings. Swadesh (1955b: 132, Table 1) 
makes a provisional sorting by semantic groups for 
the 200-item list. Such analysis for the 100-item list in 
many language families is necessary to understand fully 
the degree of homogeneity the list possesses. It also may 
shed light on characteristic differences among language 
families with regard to retention in semantic groups, 
and it may have important consequences for the adapta- 
tion of the test list to particular cases. 

With regard to semantic groups, it seems unwise to 
have the present list so weighted for body parts and 
substances (group [p], Table I, in Swadesh 1955b: 132). 
These comprise a good fourth (26 items) of the list; 
all but three of those on the original 200-item list are 
retained. (Body parts alone comprise a fifth of the 
100-item list.) We have mentioned the problem of East 
and West Greenlandic, but, beyond this, the general 
possibility of differential retention of semantic groups 
advises a different reconstitution of the list. As we have 
said, about half the original list is not used in the new 
diagnostic list. Good reasons are given for not using 
some of the items: tendency to be sound-imitative, to 
duplicate other items, to be interlingually ambiguous 
and unstable, and so on. There remain many items for 
which no explicit reason is given. Of this remainder, 
a good number match the items of group (p) (body 
parts and substances), so far as range of persistence 
scores is concerned. Some of this number, such as hold, 
live, other, sky, tie, wash, wide, wind, year, could re- 
place group (p) items, and so give the list better spread 
across semantic groups. Also, three might be retained; 
it is rejected because a few languages lack a simple term 
for it, but none of the test items has a simple equiva- 
lent in all languages anyway.® For that matter, the ex- 
clusion of useful but structure-bound items, such as 
and, at, in, seems optional. Since most languages are 
not of the “isolating” type, and since, as Sapir among 
others has discussed (1921: 109-13), a particular mean- 
ing may find itself in a variety of grammatical statuses, 
morphological control of a language is prerequisite to 
the use of glottochronology in any case. 

Note that the basic sector in a given language is prob- 
ably larger than the approximate least common de- 
nominator that a test list samples. Certainly this seems 
true for basic vocabulary as defined for a language by 
the attribute of frequency alone. Any set of the most 
frequent items in a language that included a sizable 
portion of test-list items would include many other 
items as well. Empirically, Gudschinsky has added 50 
basic items to the 200-item list without affecting the 
classification of Mazatec dialects into groups (1955: 

159, n. 6). Within Indo-European, all numerals from 
one to ten are uniformly persistent (as also in Coptic 
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and Chinese), although the revised diagnostic list could 
retain cily one and two for general use. This scope of 
basic vocabulary in a language has practical implica- 
tions. To take a mock example, if the equivalent for 
one could not easily be found in a glottochronologic 
study of Indo-European, any other numeral up to ten 
could be substituted with equivalent results, so far as 
persistence within that family goes. But knowledge of 
the behavior of semantic groups is needed to take ad- 
vantage of such possibilities (and this implies control 
of reconstructed vocabulary through the comparative 
method). 

Theoretically, then, the basic sector of vocabulary is 
as much a matter of groups, defined by frequency, mean- 
ing, or persistence, as it is of particular items. In differ- 
ent languages, different items may equally well satisfy 
one or more of these criteria. Thus, different but 
equally valid lists for each of different language fami- 
lies are theoretically possible. 

Although we can describe the basic sector in general 
by its attributes, we cannot expect this sector to be iden- 
tical with—fully defined by—a single list. Nor can we 
expect each item of any finite list to be basic in every 
respect. Within a language, the criteria of frequency, 
universality of semantic reference, and persistence, de- 
fine sets that intersect but are not identical. 

Thus, we can expect only substantial overlap for the 
items at the basic pole, when different criteria are ap- 
plied. We can expect only substantial overlap when 
different languages are compared. 

The problem of a glottochronologic test list is to 
sample the basic sector in each language in as useful 
and consistent a way as possible.* The criterion of uni- 
versality of reference, whether of groups or items, must 
loom large. High persistence is desirable for long-range 
work, but reliability or predictability of persistence is 
most important. (A completely persistent list would 
provide no dating at all; a list of low persistence would 
index recent divergence times more exactly.) Frequency, 
it seems, must take something of a back seat, as it has 
so far, but, for theoretical understanding of basic vocab- 
ulary—for explanation of how there can be such a thing 
as basic vocabulary—it must be investigated. 

Gleason™ has made a more general proposal with 
regard to the assumptions underlying the selection of 
test-list items. He suggests the premises: 

(1) Every lexical item at every given time has a certain 
probability of change. 

(2) This probability of change is variable, and is influenced 
by both linguistic and non-linguistic factors. 

(3) There exist certain sets of largely independent vocab- 
ulary items in which the probability of change within the 
group is large relative to the variability of that probability 
of change. 


In Gleason’s view, 


The first two premises are implicit in glottochronology 
as hitherto stated, and are in no sense new. The third is the 
important one. It does not assume any characteristic of the 
vocabulary items concerned other than a relative stability 
in rate of change. Moreover, it makes no assumption about 
the absolute amount of that probability of change. It might 
be either very high or very low. Parenthetically, it would be 
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ideal if several such sets could be found, one with high rate 
for measuring shallow depths, and one with low rate for 
measuring deep depths. [This suggestion has been put tor- 
ward before by Swadesh.] This may be too much to hope tor, 
and we should be pleased if we can find at least one useable 
set. 


Premise (3) is said to “have the advantage of being 
more readily testable than that which it replaces” (Le., 
the early concept of “non-¢ ultural” vocabulary). “The 
testing is complex and lengthy, but feasible.” As for 
the distinction between basic and non-basic vocabulary, 
Gleason states that it “retains some usefulness, but can- 
not be given any precision, and hence should be 
avoided, in lexicostatistic contexts where we are aim- 
ing at precision, if possible.” 

In my view, Gleason's three premises are valuable, 
clarify what is left vague in my allusion to reliability 
or predictability of persistence, and deserve full testing. 
At the same time, I feel that a distinction which retains 
usefulness need not be avoided. Discussion of the valid- 
ity of the test list based on the concept of basic vocabu- 
lary has shown some exactness by convergence in our 
conceptions and the items we choose. A fair amount of 
empirical information has been acquired about the 
properties of vocabulary items in regard to the basic 
attributes, and a good deal more can and should be ac- 
cumulated. It has value both within lexicostatistics and 
elsewhere. Moreover, since the concept of basic vocabu- 
lary involves empirical attributes, it does not interfere 
with precision that may be attainable in estimating 
probability of change and its variability. Indeed, the 
attribute of frequency is closely related to the attribute 
of probability of change stressed by Gleason. (See Dyen 
[2|.-) Finally, as later discussion shows, I regard hypo- 
thesis and proof of genetic relationship as a lexicostatis- 
tic context in which basic vocabulary is quite impor- 
tant. 

Gleason™® also suggests that it may not be feasible or 
fair to comment on the frequency of the Swadesh glosses 
in, e.g., Lorge, because the glosses were picked not neces- 
sarily as the commonest word for a given meaning, but 
as the one judged to be the least ambiguous gloss; the 
list is not, then, a word list for English, but remains 
primarily a gloss list. Note, however, that sources such 
as Eaton include languages other than English, and that 
insofar as Lorge, Eaton, and others succeed in their goal 
of providing counts of “semantic frequency,” they are 
appropriate to a gloss list. Thus discussion of frequency 
is not specific to English forms. 

In general, I consider the notion of frequency to be 
essential to an explication of the concept of basic vo- 
cabulary. It enters explicitly into the method of glotto- 
chronology itself, since the instructions for obtaining 
equivalents to the gloss list specify choice of the com- 
monest. The notion of frequency is also interdependent 
with the other attributes of basic vocabulary. It is in- 
volved in that of universality, since, as Dyen [2}* points 
out, universality implies a minimal frequency in every 
language. As noted above, rate or probability of change 
also entails consideration of frequency. In this regard, 
Dyen’s [2]© original analysis of aspects of frequency, in- 
cluding the remarkable hypothesis of an average cul- 
ture-free frequency for some meanings—one not ob- 
viously supported by existing information—deserves 
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empirical testing. Positive data from a variety of cul- 
tures would be of great interest in several fields. Anthro- 
pologists should not neglect the implications of word 
frequency, which may perhaps be tapped rather efh- 
ciently by word association. 


To sum up, there are indications that the present 
diagnostic list of 100 items is useful, consistent, and 
valid in large measure. There are also indications that 
the best possible general list has not yet been achieved, 
and that the construction and testing of special lists 
should be undertaken. Hattori [2] 


has conducted a 
study of basic vocabulary in order to enlarge the test 
list. A list of 457 items was provisionally published in 
August, 1957, This study is important, partly because it 
draws on Japanese research, which has not been taken 
account of in European work. Thus it provides a con- 
trastive perspective on questions of frequency, univer- 
sality, and translatability. 

A beginning has been made in knowledge of the basic 
vocabulary as sampled by the glottochronologic test 
lists, but only a beginning. Further knowledge will 
affect glottochronology, and shed light on other aspects 
of cultural change. 


CONTROL CASES 


In the control cases, there is the general difficulty of 
dating the earlier stage exactly; inexactness increases 
the range of error in the calculation of the retention 
rate. In some control cases, there is a question of the 
actual continuity between the earlier and later stages. 
In six or seven hundred years, science may begin to 
enjoy a multitude of good control cases from all around 
the globe, if only enough languages survive. In the 
meantime, we have to make do with the handful of 
languages that were written 1,000 years or more ago. 
Swadesh has based his recalculation of a retention rate 
(for the revised 100-item list) on three exceptionless 
cases (although the three rescored by Arndt (1955) 
might have been included). This certainly does nothing 


search” (Swadesh 1955b: 122). 

One impressive addition to the shoe-string has been 
made by Hattori (1953), who has studied four dialects 
of modern Japanese in relation to Old Japanese. Since 
Old Japanese can be dated in the eighth century, an 
independent test of the retention rate was possible. 
Hattori’s results, using the 200-item list, fit very closely 
the average retention rate calculated by Lees as 80.5%, 
plus or minus 1.8°,. He found retention rates per 
millenium from Old Japanese of 78.4°%, for Kyoto, 
79.0°), lor Kameyama, and 80.4°% for Tokyo. (The re- 


to change his observation that “lexicostatistics has thus | 
‘far operated, as it were, on a shoe-string of basic re- 


lation of the fourth dialect, Shuri of Okinawa, is a spe- 5 


cial problem.) Another confirmation, although quali- 
fied by the short period involved, is Taylor's finding 
for two Island Carib dialects (1952: 229): 


The percentage of correspondences in the above list (94°, ) 
agrees with the unit retention rate of 80°, (per 1000 years) 
worked out for this language by Swadesh and myself, if it is 
presumed that the two dialects were identical as to basic 
vocabulary at the time of the Black Caribs’ deportation in 
1797, and that the latter’s dialect has diverged during 150 
years, that of the Dominicans for little 
(because it became extinct). 
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It was noted earlier that Dravidian Kannada, rather 
than constituting an exception, also confirmed the aver- 
age retention rate. A recent note on three Arabic dia- 
lects has suggested that there may be a different rate- 
constant for each family of languages, and, particularly, 
that the retention rate for Arabic is higher than average 
(Samarrai 1959). Once an error of procedure is cor- 
rected, however, these results also fit. Samarrai uses 211 
of the 215 items employed by Lees, but, in the case ol 
22 diverse items for which Classical Arabic apparently 
has synonymous equivalents, he counts the group as a 
whole as retained. This gives each item a double chance 
of being retained (in one case three chances), and each 
dialect in fact retains one or the other equivalent for 
almost every item in the group. The original procedure 
proposed by Swadesh and Lees was to drop problematic 
items. This procedure would give a somewhat lowe 
retention rate for Egyptian, Iraqi, and Jordanian, but 
still a high one. It is clear, however, that the best al- 
ternative in such cases is to choose one equivalent for 
each item by some explicit criterion—il necessary, by 
chance. If either the first listed equivalent for each item, 
or the second, is arbitrarily chosen from Samarrai’s list, 
the result is to bring the retention rates for each of 
the three Arabic dialects toward the higher values ob- 
tained by Lees. Indeed, if added to his values, a recalcu- 
lation of the mean rate-constant gives .8155 as com- 
pared to Lees’s .8048, which hardly disturbs Lees’s state- 
ment that, “We take this to mean that on the average 
about 81°, of the basic root-morphemes olf a language 
will survive alter 1000 years” (1953: 119). (See Hymes 
1959b.) 

Satterthwaite (1960) has completed a_ well-docu- 
mented control-case study of Meccan Arabic, using the 
Qoran as source for the earlier stage, and contemporary 
Meccan informants for the later stage. He was able to 
determine Qoranic equivalents for 88 items of the 100- 
item list. Satterthwaite remarks that the daily public 
recitation of the Qoran in mosques and schools would 
lead one to expect that its vocabulary would be espe- 
cially stable, and that such stability would result in a 
retention rate higher than usual. However, the reten- 
tion rate for Meccan Arabic is found to be both quite 
close to the 86°, average rate found for the 100-item 
list by Swadesh, and also somewhat less than it. Al- 
though Satterthwaite’s three informants gave different 
equivalents for some items, all three of the resulting 
lists showed identical retention rates of 82.39%, (68 out 
of 88 items). A composite Meccan Arabic list, made by 
selecting for each item the form on which two or all 
three informants agreed, showed a retention rate of 
83.1°,, (68 out of 87 items—for only one item did each 
give a different response). However, it is uncertain that 
the semantically appropriate Qoranic equivalents were 
chosen in every case; see below, under “Adapting the 
List.” 

The only serious exceptions known, then, are those 
adduced by Bergsland (1958). He reports that the re- 
tention rates between southwestern Norwegian and 
Icelandic, between Modern Georgian and Modern 
Mingrelian, and between Modern Georgian and Old 
Georgian of the seventh to the tenth centuries, are 
gravely higher than those otherwise reported. The first 
two cases seem to involve the question of underestima- 
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tion (discussed later with regard to applications, espe- 
cially Romance) from comparing contemporary lan- 
guages, rather than a direct check on the retention 
rate in a single line between two stages of the same 
language. It is to be hoped that the supporting data 
will be published, since it is clear from the above Arabic 
example, and from other examples to be discussed, that 
investigators may differ in their application of the 
method in ways that seriously affect results. 

‘The major criticism to be made with regard to the 
control cases so far reported concerns their representa- 
tiveness. All but two of Lees’s cases are Indo-European 
(English, Spanish, French, German, Coptic, Athenian, 
Cypriote, Chinese, Swedish, Italian, Portuguese, Ruma- 
nian, Catalan), and the three cases that Swadesh uses 
for the retention rate for the 100-item list (because they 
give the narrowest standard deviation) are all Indo- 
European (Rumanian, French, Athenian) and, indeed, 
two of the same sub-family, Romance. For this reason, 
the cases of Japanese, Kannada, and Arabic carry spe- 
cial weight. Now, it may be that all the control cases 
available in the world today would not add up to a 
sample truly representative of the world’s languages. 
Anthropologists such as Jacobs (1954) and Driver (per- 
sonal communication) have expressed grave doubt that 
basic vocabulary should prove an exception to the rule 
that generalizations based on Old World data alone do 
not sufhce for the cultures and peoples of the New 
World. As part of language, basic vocabulary is part of 
culture, and hence subject to any differences in the 
processes of culture change that exist between one area 
and another. Although the trend of agreement in cases 
outside Europe and Indo-European is encouraging, one 
can hardly be content with less than full results from 
all possible control cases. If from different language 
families and parts of the world these continue to agree, 
the more sanguine of us probably will waive the ques- 
tion of statistical representativeness, and of the variable 
that is insurmountable in the nature of the case: does 
the fact of having been written for about a millenium, 
necessary for control cases, itself make a diflerence? To 
repeat, the degree of agreement among reported con- 
trol cases is exciting, but we do not yet have the major 
research that can definitely establish the facts of the 
matter. It is of course true that even if control cases 
should differ markedly in rate of change, an average 
rate of change and its standard deviation would still 
permit estimates of time depth (Driver [4]”). But, if 
the deviation is very great, the usefulness of the esti- 
mate for historical anthropology will be little or nil. 
Therefore it is to be hoped that further studies will 
confirm the degree of agreement so far found. 
RETENTION RATE 

The validity of the retention rate is dependent upon 
the factors discussed above under “Control Cases,” but, 
in addition, one major criticism must be made. Neither 
the 200-item list nor the 100-item list has been tested 
for rate of retention in the exact form in which it is 
used. The 200-item list drops 16 items from the Lees 
list for which the 81°, retention rate was determined, 
and adds one the persistence of which is untested or at 
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least unpublished. ‘The 100-item list adds eight items 
the persistence of which is not included in the calcula- 
tion of retention rate for the list. 

A second limitation on the validity of any rate of 
retention is the time depth of the control cases. In the 
cases studied by Lees, as in the others discussed, the 
time depth ranges from one millenium to slightly over 
two, and additional control cases are likely to fall 
within this same range for a long time to come. In conse- 
quence, it is not possible to verify in principle the 
constancy of the retention rate. Lees (1953: 122) points 
out the difficulty, and suggests that Assyriological data, 
covering about 5,000 years of written records, might 
make it possible to check retention rate at 500-year in- 
tervals over a span of several thousand years. Hjelmslev 
(1958: 664), however, insists that, even if this check were 
to be found possible, a single case would prove nothing. 
In my opinion, were 5,000 years of Assy ro-Babylonian 
to confirm the retention rate, this would be evidence of 
great importance; it would be important if it did not 
confirm the rate. Meanwhile, use of the method to de- 
termine time depths of greater than 2,000 years remains 
an extrapolation for which no direct confirmation 
exists.* 

A third limitation concerns mathematics and statis- 
tics. Lees states (1953: 113): “The validity of the glotto- 
chronologic technique rests at present on the data and 
the mathematical derivation to be set forth in this 
paper.” In point of fact, Lees’s calculation of chi- 
square implies that “there is very probably a greater- 
than-chance discrepancy between our theory and our 
data” (1953: 121). He qualifies this by four considera- 
tions: the high numerical values involved may partly 
account for the value of chi-square obtained; errors in 
dating the word lists of the earlier stages will contribute 
to the discrepancy between the expected and observed 
values used in calculating chi-square; chi-square is not 
the only judge of a good fit, and, even with a high chi- 
square, “a theory may, within quite respectable limits, 
be a valuable tool for certain calculations” (1953: 121); 
finally, perhaps the mean-rate-constant (average reten- 
tion rate) was not the best function of the individual 
retention rates to use. 

The mathematical formulations in this paper by Lees 
have been reported to be unsatisfactory. In any event, 
it is quite clear that no mathematical or statistical proof 
exists for the contention that there is a constant rate 
of change for the basic vocabulary sampled by either 
the 200-item or the revised 100-item list. It has been 
pointed out that neither list has been tested in the 
exact form in which it is used; that tests beyond a bit 
over 2,000 years are not available; that the control cases 
from which retention rates have been calculated are 
biased toward a particular area and language family; 
and that no study has been made which would show 
that the apparent tendency of semantic groups to vary 
in retention is in fact averaged out across the whole list. 

At the same time, it is important that Lees calculated 
the %,,-error in the mean rate-constant as +0.0176. 
That is, assuming the variation among individual re- 
tention-rates cases to be truly random, then, for a large 
number of samples of 13 from the entire population of 
languages of the world, 90°, of the average retention 
rates for these samples would lie within 0.0176 on either 
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side of the value Lees actually obtained (0.8048). Lees 
concludes: “Now if 90°%% of all sample means can be 
expected to lie within 2.2% of our mean k (average 
retention rate), we seem justified in assuming some con- 
siderable central tendency among the k’s (individual 
retention rates)” (1953: 121). 

It has been asked, “Has the reality of the tendency ol 
vocabulary to change at a uniform rate been empirically 
demonstrated?” (Gudschinsky 1956a: 213: Longacre 
1957a). In my opinion, this is not the right query. The 
clustering of the original 13 control cases, despite all 
the methodological difficulties, together with the results 
for Japanese, Kannada, Island Carib, and Arabic, con- 
stitute strong indication of a tendency for the basic 
vocabulary to change at a relatively steady rate. What 
should be queried is whether we have the best accessible 
estimate for that rate. Not until all available control 
cases have been uniformly analyzed for a standard list 
can we be sure of that estimate. In the meantime, it is 
fair to assume that the retention rates determined so 
far are close to the true rates for their respective test 
lists, and to use them in applications of the test lists, 
subject to considerations discussed in the next section. — 
Indeed, it is important so to use them, and to check 
their results with other lines of anthropological evi- 
dence. Insofar as the available control cases cannot be 
truly representative of the culture areas of the world, 
our only source of confidence in the general validity of 
a retention rate is its consistency with other lines of 
evidence that may result from its application in areas 
from which control cases cannot be obtained. 

In short, just as the justification for inclusion of 
particular items on the test lists must be partly prag- 
matic, so the justification for a particular retention rate 
must be partly pragmatic. The control cases give some 
support to those now used, and a survey of applications 
in the next section finds some support there also. 

Io sum up: The basis of glottochronology stands in 
need of research at each point.® Our understanding of 
basic vocabulary and of rates of lexical change has only 
begun. There are few studies that compare the basic vo- 
cabulary with other areas of vocabulary for rates of bor- 
rowing, of retention; there are no full-scale studies of 
homogeneity and persistence with regard to semantic 
groups. All these can be studied wherever reconstruc- 
tion of the proto-forms for the items on the test list is 
possible (as in Polynesian and Athapaskan), so that we 
need not be limited to languages documented from ear- 
lier stages. There is room for a good deal of experi- 
mentation in control cases, with random and planned 
variation of test lists. Re-analysis of the control cases, 
and fresh analysis of new ones, is greatly to be desired. 
Two points of importance are the publication of the 
data for all the control cases, and the determination of 
reliability in obtaining equivalents and judging cog- 
nates. There are at present only two control-case studies 
that present both the equivalents obtained for the test 
list and the judgment of cognation made (Hattori 1953; 
Satterthwaite 1960). Finally, quite apart from the use 
of glottochronology for historical studies, there is the 
general interest of the question of basic vocabulary it- 
sell: what items comprise it, why they should comprise 
it, and how it is possible for them to differ from other 
sectors of vocabulary. As noted, there has been no real 
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investigation of the relation of basic vocabulary to tre- 
quency, to mention one obvious possible explanation 
lor persistence as well as one commonly assumed at- 
tribute; one could also investigate early learning, 
latency, and recall for the test-list items. There has noi 
been sufhicient exploration of the size of the basic vo- 
cabulary, judged on other than least-common-denomi- 
nator grounds, nor of its definition in terms of semantic 
fields as well as items. Relerring to the two main ques- 
tions of the basis of glottochronology, the existence of 
a universal basic vocabulary, and the constancy of its 
rate of change, Householder writes: “It may well be 
that the next few years will bring, not merely empirical 
confirmation (or rejection) of these two assumptions, 
but structural, psychological, or sociological arguments 
from which they can be derived (or disproved) as 
theorems” (1957: 160). 

While we need much more study of the basis of the 
method, we should continue to apply it, subject to 
known limitations and check by other data. Such appli- 
cations help to refine the method, and shape practically 
the confidence we have in it, while at the same time 
their results add to our knowledge both relative time 
depth and approximate dates. 


THE APPLICATION 
OF GLOTTOCHRONOLOGY 


PROBLEMS ol application are implicit in formulas 
of the type t = log C2 log r, and the instruction, solve 
for t. Such formulas are used to determine divergence 
time, when two related languages are compared, and 
the fraction of corresponding test-list equivalents that 
are cognate between them is calculated (C), the appro- 
priate retention rate for the test list (”) being assumed. 
(As we shall see in discussing the evaluation of diver- 
gence times, ¢ must be taken as minimum indicated 
time in the particular formula cited above, and 
Swadesh recommends that, to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, it should be explicitly written min t= log C 2 
log r.) 

Problems of application have proved separate from 
the problems of the basis of glottochronology. No mat- 
ter how precise the basis, application introduces novel 
factors that may affect results. These include reliability 
in filling out the test list; reliability in determining 
glottochronologic sames; evaluating divergence times 
found; sub-grouping and spatial alignment; and fitting 
the results into other knowledge. (The use of the test 
lists to formulate hypotheses of genetic relationship, or 
to prove relationship, is discussed below as part of 
lexicostatistics.) 


RELIABILITY OF TEST-LIST EQUIVALENTS 


Perfect reliability in filling out the test list would 
imply that each and every investigator of a language 
would obtain the same single, simple, clear equivalent 
lor each test item. There are two major kinds of adapta- 
tion of the list which raise questions of reliability: (a) 
when the investigator chooses among alternative equiv- 
alents for a test item; and (b) when the investigator 
chooses supplementary items for which to obtain equiv- 
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alents. Ideally, of course, neither type of choice would 
be necessary. In practice, this seldom occurs, because of 
intrinsic or extrinsic factors. Primary among intrinsic 
factors is the difficulty of finding or selecting an equiva- 
lent form because of the semantic patterns of the par- 
ticular language (Hoijer 1956a; Hattori 1953: 74; 
Brinton 1891: 334; Hjelmslev 1958: 664), and because 
of variation among informants. ‘The principal extrinsic 
factor is dependence on inadequate material, from lan- 
guages no longer spoken or imperfectly reported. When 
such factors make it necessary to adapt the list, one has 
recourse to three types of procedure: eliminate uncer- 
tain or unobtainable items; choose between uncertain- 
ties; supplement the list. 

As noted before, Swadesh first recommended that, 
“Where it is impossible to find a single equivalent, omit 
the form” (1952: 457), in hopes that omission would 
seldom be necessary. But if any sizable number of items 
is eliminated, the range of error for the estimated di- 
vergence times increases, and the time depth penetrable 
by long-range comparison decreases. ‘Thus Gudschinsky 
(1956b: 179) recommends a choice among alternatives 
by some random method (such as flipping a coin), and 
many studies have not hesitated to adapt the list by 
supplementing it. Elbert, starting with the 165 items 
of the pioneer Salishan study (Swadesh 1950), alters 
and extends the list to comprise 202 items, judged ap- 
propriate to the Polynesian area, and chosen in terms 
of semantic diversity and the convergence of English 
and Polynesian semantic fields (Elbert 1953). Because 
of limited material from which to obtain equivalents, 
Hirsch omitted some test items and supplemented with 
others in his Eskimo study (1954: 825). For the same 
reason, Taylor omitted some items and added others, 
“but none of these can be regarded as cultural for the 
peoples and localities concerned” (1952: 227). Hoijer 
added 22 items from the second or supplementary 100 
in the revised edition of Swadesh’s Amerindian Non- 
Cultural Vocabularies, since he found only 78 from the 
first or diagnostic 100 to be usable (1956b: 219). 

We must ask how best to adapt the test list, when 
necessary; how appropriate are retention rates to 
adapted lists; how comparable are results obtained from 
different lists? 

It must be pointed out that apparent ease in filling 
the test list may mean that limited knowledge is con- 
cealing the problem of adaptation. This is borne out by 
a personal communication from Ward Goodenough. A 
test list was completed on Truk in the early stages of 
linguistic study, and again later in the light of greater 
knowledge of Trukese; the two lists diflered notably. 
As to semantic appropriateness, Hoijer suggests that 
“apparent lack of difficulty in translation results from 
lack of careful definition. . . . The difficulties we have 
noted come to light only after careful semantic studies, 
based on far more material than is ordinarily required 
for structural studies” (1956a: 58-59). With regard to 
choosing the common or usual form, Olmsted (1957) 
has shown that results can differ considerably, accord- 
ing as to whether a cognate, or a non-cognate, is chosen 
in all doubtful cases; both divergence times, and the 
pattern of sub-grouping, among ten Bantu languages 
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were affected. Olmsted used sources that simply listed 
a number of native forms after an English gloss, but 
the problem is not obviated if a printed source or an 
infornpant supplies only one native form for a test-list 
item. (The question of semantic appropriateness is 
begged, and while there is a probability that the first 
equivalent volunteered by an informant (or given in 
a dictionary) is the most common one, it is not a cer- 
tainty) Clearly a specialist's knowledge is required if 
the test list is to be validly filled, in complete conform- 
ity with the instructions. Ideally, two or more specialists 
would complete the list as a check on reliability. (So 
also Driver 

A special problem is that of semantic ambiguity. Even 
if the meaning of a test-list item is clearly understood, 
it may point to more than one equivalent in a_par- 
ticular language. This problem will be taken up im- 
mediately below. But the meaning of a test-list item may 
itself not be clearly understood. It may point to more 
than one referent for investigators. Thus Swadesh may 
intend the item “claw” to denote the animal counter- 
part of a fingernail, but someone else may take it to 
refer to the entire clawed foot (see Gudschinsky [3].*) 
The mimeographed copies of the list distributed by 
Swadesh have carried instructions to help specify the 
referents of the list items, but the experience of those 
who have used the list should be pooled to make cer- 
tain that the range and nature of such ambiguity is 
fully understood. Editions of the list, or of similar test 
lists, should always be accompanied by the semantic 
specification that such experience shows to be necessary. 

The problem of variation in response among inform- 
ants will be discussed below, in connection with the 
problem of the effective lower time limit of the method, 
under “Sub-grouping and Spatial Alignment.” 

Adapting the List. When one chooses among alterna- 
tive equivalents, the essential thing is to follow fixed 
criteria. If the same positive criteria are followed in 
all cases, results will remain directly comparable. These 
criteria may be of three sorts: randomizing, diachronic, 
synchronic. A randomizing procedure, such as flipping 
a coin, is recommended by Gudschinsky (19566). A 
diachronically oriented procedure would be to choose 
a known cognate (retention) in doubtful cases, since 
this would increase the number of items available for 
long-range comparisons. A synchronic procedure would 
prescribe equivalents in terms of structural or semantic 
rules. These might be general, or particular to the lan- 
guage family. Where Athapaskan languages have sup- 
pletive singular and plural stems, Hoijer chooses the 
singular form; this rule could be followed for all such 
cases. (On the other hand, the plural form might prove 
preferable in some other language family.) At present, 
it is important for individual studies to spec ily criteria, 
and not magnify the difficulties. In his critique of the 
method, Hoijer (1956a) presents 28 problem sets, or 
points of dificulty, which he encountered in filling out 
the 100-item list for Navaho. These sets involve 59 of 
the test-list items. In his study of Athapaskan, however, 
Hoijer (1956) was able to resolve 13 of the problems 
(involving 19 of the items). Thanks to his detailed 
analysis, the only one of its kind so far, the remaining 
15 problems (and 20 items) can be investigated for 
guides to positive criteria. 
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Two of the problem sets are comprised by the pairs 
this, that and who, what. In each pair, only one item 
causes difficulty. This and who have single Navaho 
equivalents, but that and what have more. As a seman- 
tic rule for alternative that-forms, I suggest that the 
form whose meaning is “most proximate to the speaker” 
be considered the most appropriate partner of tis. 
Among Navaho what-forms, no clear semantic distinc- 
tion emerges, and here a random or diachronic proce- 
dure must be used to select an equivalent; the same is 
true of big, the themes for give differing as to object- 
category implied, and the choice between generic terms 
for hard, rough bark and soft bark. The most interest- 
ing cases involve overlap of meaning between potential 
entries. Hoijer resolves this in the case of head and hair, 
choosing for head a form that denotes both head and 
human hair, and for Hair a form that refers to animal 
hair, fur, or wool when used independently, but also 
to human hair in certain compounds. The implicit 
principles are: (a) if a form is possibly equivalent to 
more than one item, but the only possible equivalent 
for but one item, select it for that item; (b) if two forms 
are possible equivalents for an item, but one has a 
range of meanings overlapping another test item, and 
one does not, select the latter. These principles also can 
resolve the problem of Navaho forms for “man, ma- 
ture male,” on the one hand, and “man (as opposed 
to woman), person (as opposed to animal), Navaho (as 
opposed to non-Navaho),” on the other. The latter 
should be selected for the test item person, the former 
for the test item man (male). In the case of “small 
birds” versus “flying beings,” the rule can be to select 
the included, rather than the including, equivalent (for 
bird). For small, “be small in size, dwarfed” should be 
selected rather than “small one; child, young one’’; this 
would seem to follow from the intent of the list, but, 
if not, can exemplify a semantic rule: choose the de- 
scriptive rather than the denominative sense for all 
items tabled as “Descriptives” by Swadesh (1955b: 
Table I, sect. t). The former seems also the least com- 
plex in the Navaho case; a rule of selecting the form 
with the least complex, least specific, most neutral range 
of meaning is implicit in Hoijer’s selection among 
equivalents for see and black, and also can take care of 
dry and know. Thus, of the Navaho difficulties there 
remain only the fact that the generic forms equivalent 
to seed and eye are the same, and that the forms equiv- 
alent to walk and come differ only in modal inflection. 
(Though grease and good are listed as problems, Swa- 
desh’s instructions imply the choice of “fat of meat or 
of the body” for grease, and the sense of “useful” for 
good; root has three possible equivalents, which are dif- 
ficult to analyze, but contain a common stem that can 
be entered.) For duplications, I suggest, along lines con- 
sidered but not adopted by Swadesh (19555: 126), that 
the items be kept and the forms entered; a final decision 
as to elimination or scoring can be made in the light of 
data from the entire language family. 

Another synchronic procedure is to choose the most 
frequently occurring item from among possible equiv- 
alents. This has been done in a particular way by Sat- 
terthwaite (1960). In his study of the retention rate 
between contemporary Meccan Arabic and that repre- 
sented in the Qoran, he collected all Arabic words that 
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he recognized as equivalent to the 100-item list. (This 
recognition stemmed from several sources: eight years 
of contact with spoken Arabic, acquaintance with the 
Qoran and ancient and modern literary Arabic, and 
study of speakers of modern Arabic from Khartoum, 
Syria, and the Arabian peninsula.) He then checked 
against a Qoranic concordance. There are three diff- 
culties here. First, as Satterthwaite notes, such a method 
may omit equivalents actually present, but not inde- 
pendently known to the investigator. Second, no assur- 
ance is given that a form suggested from a non-Qoranic 
source, although found in the Qoran, is found there in 
the range of meaning of the pertinent test-list item. The 
third difficulty is general. The method assumes that 
forms marking the meanings specified by test-list items 
not only occur in every language but occur more fre- 
quently than possible near-equivalents (whose mean- 
ings may be adjacent, included, or overlapping). We 
have seen that the correlation of most frequent items in 
general, with test-list items, is notably less than perfect 
in several languages, and this may well hold within a 
range of forms suggested by a test-list item. Indeed, Sat- 
terthwaite notes that occasional investigation of the 
exact meaning of a word (by reference to the Qoran) 
led in several instances to rejection of a more frequent 
equivalent in favor of one less frequent. ‘This bears out 
our finding that the criterion of frequency and that of 
universality (which has heavily influenced the con- 
struction of the list) overlap, but do not coincide. In 
short, the investigator must seek to control the seman- 
tic appropriateness of test-list equivalents. 

Other problems, and other possibilities for meeting 
choice situations with definite rules, will be encoun- 
tered in other languages. It is important that these be 
investigated and codified, so that equivalents can be 
obtained in standard ways that will keep the test list 
intact. As Kroeber concludes, “Incomplete lists can af- 
fect retention rates; and substitution of word pairs out- 
side the list to fill lacunae in it may make matters 
worse” (Kroeber 1958: 457; also 1959). (Dyen* also ex- 
plicates the loss of reliability with incompleteness.) 

As for supplementing the list when necessary, I have 
suggested that the basic vocabulary of a language is 
larger than the test list. A supplementary item may be 
justifiable as consistent with the general criteria for 
selecting the diagnostic items of the test list in the first 
place. It may be the counterpart in a particular lin- 
guistic and cultural setting of items that are basic in the 
setting of the control cases. This should be checked by 
matching the behavior of supplementary items with the 
behavior of original test items in application, and, if 
possible, with the behavior of replaced items in the con- 
trol cases. Marshall (1956: 84) has made an interesting 
proposal for modifying the Swadesh list so “that there 
be a series of alternate terms within each word class 
from which the analyst could pick out those terms 
which seem significant and well distinguished by the 
language of the people of his area. The main proviso 
is that he ensure that the same percentage of terms 
within each class is used” (along lines suggested in a 
following chapter). Thus, it may be possible to use 
supplementary items without making matters worse. 

In any case, the advantage of having test items rep- 
resented by equivalents, rather than dropping items, is 
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great enough to encourage considerable research into 
means of meeting the difficulties. Besides developing 
rules for special cases as they arise, we should know the 
effect that different procedures would have on the con- 
trol cases. Here again, it is not enough to point out 
difficulties; what is needed is help in removing them. 
Appropriateness of Retention Rates to Adapted Lists. 
It has been pointed out that all uses of the 200- and 
100-item lists are, in effect, cases of using retention 
rates for adapted lists, since neither list has been tested 
as a whole in the form in which it is used. Other things 
being equal, it would seem reasonable to consider the 
established retention rates appropriate to slightly modi- 
fied test lists, but we have no criterion for “slightly.” 
Thus, divergence times resulting from even the intact 
use of the 200- or 100-item list must be carefully des- 
ignated “approximate” on grounds of adaptation alone. 
The consistent use of any sizable modified test list still 
can give good indication of relative divergence times 
within a family of languages. Kroeber (1958) and 
Driver (personal communication) consider this a val- 
uable result quite apart from attached dates. As to 
approximate divergence times, calculated with a reten- 
tion rate, our confidence must decrease in proportion 
to the amount of modification the test list has under- 
gone in a study, unless acceptable reasons are given for 
the modification. (What such reasons might be has been 
suggested above.) Future analysis of control cases may 
make it possible to determine appropriate retention 
rates for quite a range of adaptations of the list. Hirsch 
says of his Eskimo adaptation, “There is no way to dem- 
onstrate that the same constant would work for the 
new list other than going through all the labor involved 
in obtaining the original constant. However, it is quite 
feasible to use the results obtained through the new list 
as relative dates with no specific time depth implied” 
(1954: 825). As noted before, even if one were willing 
to labor, the data for the control cases are not published. 
If they were, together with calculations of persistence 
rates per millenium for all items on the test lists, the 
appropriate rate for a modified list could be found. 
Swadesh has made possible an indirect check on the 
appropriateness of a retention rate for a modified list. 
His scoring (Swadesh 1955b) gives persistence scores for 
215 items in terms of total number of decades covered 
by eight control cases, that is, percentage of total time 
per item, whereas a retention rate shows percentage of 
items per period of time; there is no exact relationship 
such that an adapted retention rate could be deter- 
mined from his scoring. But Athapaskan represents an 
example of what can be done. Hoijer (1956b) uses a 
modified test list, 78 of the items of which are from the 
revised list with a retention rate of 86%, and 22 from 
the supplementary list. The average persistence, in dec- 
ades, of 92 items on the revised list can be determined 
from Swadesh’s Table; it is 73.56°%. The average per- 
sistence of 90 items from the list used in the Athapaskan 
study can be determined; it is 73.41%. This is an in- 
direct indication that the 86%, retention rate is ap- 
propriate for the modified Athapaskan list. 
Comparability of Results from Adapted Lists. It is 
clear that at the present time the various adaptations 
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of the test lists are not known to be strictly comparable. 
In most cases, the adaptation has been ad hoc, or at least 
not publicly attested. One’s judgment of the com- 
parability of results of different studies must be pro- 
portionate to the degree and kind of modification in 
each. In principle, comparable adaptations can be 
made, but research into the method has not gone far 
enough to make this possible on the basis of a standard 
procedure. All applications should avoid ad hoc modifi- 
cation; adaptation in terms of explicit rules that strive 
for generality facilitates comparison with the results of 
other studies, and helps to refine the method. 


DETERMINING GLOTTOCHRONOLOGIC SAMES 


When two completed test lists from related languages 
are compared, the pair of forms corresponding to each 
item are scored as cognate or non-cognate in the sense 
of the comparative method. For English and German 
lists, hand and Hand would be scored as cognate, head 
and Kopf as non-cognate. The fact that German retains 
a cognate of head (/aupt) would be irrelevant, since the 
procedure compares not merely forms that are retained, 
but forms that are retained in the same central or prin- 
cipal meaning. Forms that are not so retained simply 
will not appear at the same point on the list. Thus, 
what have been referred to as “glottochronologic cog- 
nates” are a sub-set of all the cognates between two lan- 
guages. Some have found this special use of “cognate” 
confusing, and I propose that this sub-set be designated 
glottochronologic sames. (Cf. Dyen’s* classification of 
comparable, de‘erminate, and positive pairs. The latter 
are equivalent to glottochronologic sames.) 

In principle, glottochronology should be applied 
only after the comparative method has prepared the 
way. In practice, a number of scholars have not hesi- 
tated to proceed without this safeguard. This introduces 
a variable factor of judgment, when there is an im- 
perfect fit of sound correspondences; much glottochro- 
nology, like much of the classification of the world’s 
languages, has relied on some criteria of inspection. 
Olmsted stresses the danger of this in the hands of one 
who is not a specialist in the languages concerned, and 
concludes: “In such circumstances, it is clearly a dis- 
service to the theory to attempt to apply it prematurely. 
The conditions in which the hypothesis is said to be 
operative are simply not present and the likely result 
is a weakening of confidence in it which is unnecessary 
and unwarranted” (1957: 841). 

The problem of skewing as a result of imperfect de- 
termination of cognates is capably discussed by Gu- 
dschinsky (1956b: 182, 183, 184, 200). Criteria for judg- 
ing probable cognates, or “correlates,” have been used 
and discussed by Gudschinsky (1956b: 184), Bright 
(1956: 42-43), Fairbanks (1955), and Taylor (Taylor 
and Rouse 1955: 106-107). Bright notes that Fairbanks’ 
counts of known cognates versus similar non-cognates 
in pairs of related languages tend to agree “because the 
differences between the methods cancel each other out. 
I draw from these facts the conclusion that comparison 
of vocabularies on the basis of similarities may be, 
though less reliable than comparison by correspond- 
ences, nevertheless a helpful indicator of the general 
relationship between the languages involved” (1956: 
42-43). Gudschinsky believes that her criteria “will in 
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general discover the pairs of words which may be con- 
sidered as probable cognates within a margin of error 
not great enough to invalidate the method or render 
the results useless, even though in any one particular 
instance, the conclusion might not reflect the actual his- 
torical facts” (1956: 181). 

Swadesh (MS.), however, reports: “It would seem 
here and from other experiences of or known to the 
present author that similar non-cognates and non- 
similar cognates do not always cancel each other out. 
The question depends a great deal upon the complexity 
of the phonologic facts in the particular pair of lan- 
guages and to a considerable extent also on the personal 
equation of the person making the study. There is often 
rather little discrepancy between early and later lexico- 
statistic counts, when the phonologies involved are 
fairly obvious and when the researcher takes some steps 
to verify his first phonologic suppositions at least in 
part. However, with difficult problems of phonetic 
equivalence and structural fusion, like those encoun- 
tered in Amuzgo and Trique, even a partly developed 
phonologic theory may not suffice.” 

In the studies cited above, the order of increasing 
rigor of criteria seems to be Fairbanks, Bright, Gu- 
dschinsky, ‘Taylor; it is not known, of course, that 
greater strictness is more successful in approximating 


\) the actual number of cognates. Note that{Fairbanks’ 


comparisons of Czech, Russian, English, German. 
French, and Armenian suggest different quantitative 
relationships between the proportions of true cognates 
and similar non-cognates, for different degrees of diver- 
gence. The two language pairs with a high percentage of 
cognates (60°, 74°), and thus low divergence time, 
have few discrepancies between forms that are cognate 
and forms that are similar. The three language pairs 
with about 25°%, cognates show many more items that 
are cognate but not similar, than does the preceding 
group; the percentage of cognates that are not similar 
(33°-45%) is higher than the percentage of similar 
items that are not cognate (about 25°7,). The remaining 
three pairs with about 17°%, cognates agree with the mid- 
dle group in having many dissimilar cognates, but the 
proportions of similar non-cognate items and cognate 
non-similar items are the same. Any further knowledge 
of such relationships would be valuable. 

Grammatical analysis is an important factor here. 
Thus Swadesh has counted Tsimshian -hetk®: Chi- 
nookan -tx “stand” as cognates, but the -tk® of the 
Tsimshian form is a suffix of very general meaning, the 
stem “‘stand”’ being -he. 

The use of probable cognates introduces the possi- 
bility of overestimating divergence time by counting 
less than the actual number of cognates, or of under- 
estimating it by counting more, unless further study 
bears out the suggestion that missed and false cognates 
tend to balance each other. Whether probable or known 
cognates are counted, some factor of judgment may 
enter; thus Fairbanks’ counts for English-German and 
English-French differ somewhat from those by Lees 
(Fairbanks 1955: 118, n. 11, 13; Lees 1953: 122, 123). 
Reliability requires that judgments of cognation be 
made independently by more than one scholar when- 
ever possible. The common standards of science would 
seem to require that judgments of cognation be made 
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available for public inspection, but only some have 
done so (Hattori 1953; Taylor and Rouse 1955; Gu- 
dschinsky 19566; Hoijer 19560; Satterthwaite 1960; Swa- 
desh MS.) In other published studies the judgments 
are unreported, and no criticism or replication is pos- 
sible. 

I would agree with Gudschinsky and Bright that 
some useful results are possible on the basis of probable 
cognates. Swadesh (MS.), for example, although clearly 
presented as a tentative formulation of Mixtecan re- 
lationships with regard to the Oto-Manguean hypoth- 
esis, is a step forward from the impressionistic judg- 
ments that have played a large part in the develop- 
ment of this broad classification. The use of probable 
cognates, however, again contributes to the approxi- 
mateness of divergence times by adding a source of vari- 
ation. Their use, especially when published judgments 
of cognation are lacking, again limits the comparability 
of the results of different studies. 

In sum, approximations are interesting and often use- 
ful, both for their results and for their methodological 
implications, but it is safest for glottochronology and 
for historical anthropology when the method is applied 
to languages the correspondences of which have been 
thoroughly studied by the comparative method. Such a 
case affords maximum control over all the factors that 
introduce variation into the divergence times.!° 
EVALUATING DIVERGENCE TIMES 

Even in the ideal case, glottochronologic dates “pro- 
vide only an estimate of the most probable date, to- 
gether with some estimate of the probability of any 
given deviation from such a date” (Gleason 1955a: 343). 
Gudschinsky (1956) provides a procedure for calculat- 
ing this range of error. In practice, as we have seen, a 
number of considerations require us to take present 
glottochronologic dates very much as approximations. 
The principal questions about the divergence times 
concern the assumption of independence among di- 
verging languages; correcting for lack of independence; 
and the comparability of results. 

The Assumption of Independence. The original 
formula for application, t = log C/2 log r, assumes that 
as two languages diverge from their common ancestor, 
they retain or replace equivalents to the test list quite 
independently of each other. That is, this formula as- 
sumes that C, the fraction of retentions that will be 
common to the two languages, is the product of the 
fractions each will retain. Since both languages will 
have diverged from the common ancestor the same 
length of time, the fraction (c) retained in each will be 
the same, and hence C = c?. 

Other situations are theoretically possible. Suppose 
that the two languages retain exactly the same test-list 
equivalents, and replace exactly the same. Then the 
above formula would not hold. C would be equal to c¢, 
and, to result in the same time depth, the formula 
would have to be t = log C /log r. Or, suppose that one 
language replaces none of the same items as the other. 
(This could continue until each had replaced 50°, or 
for something over 4,000 years, assuming the 100-item 
list and 86°, rate.) Then C would be equal to (2c—1), 
and the time-depth formula would again have to be 
different; one version would be 
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t = log (C + 1) — log 2/log r 
or t = log (C/2 + 1) /log r." / 


Thus, the appropriate formula for calculating féme 
depth depends on the relation between the reteritions 
in the diverging languages, and a formula os give 
time depths that miss the mark if the facts dofot corre- 
spond to the assumption on which it is based. Of course, 
neither complete identity nor complete Alifference in 
retentions is a likely event. But complete independence 
is also problematic. 

When divergence is not completely independent, 
what factors are likely to cause departure from inde- 
pendence? Principally three: contact, drift, and dregs. 
If two languages maintain some contact after diver- 
gence begins, or resume contact after separation, their 
retentions and replacements are likely to be alike more 
than chance would indicate. As to drift, since the diverg- 
ing languages begin with more or less the same balance 
of internal forces for change, they are likely to change 
in similar ways to some extent even without contact. 
(On drift in Indo-European vocabulary, see Meillet 
[1937: 379, 423ff.| and Hattori [1]*; Hattori [1953: 
76] discusses the effect of drift.) 

By dregs, I tag the factor previously discussed with 
regard to the validity of the test list, namely, that if 
some items are more persistent than others, their pro- 
portion will increase through time. (Cf. Hattori [1].~) 

All these factors lead to underestimating the true 
divergence time, since divergence time is inversely re- 
lated to fraction of shared retentions. Ideally, the paired 
forms counted as shared by two related languages should 
be entirely cognates independently retained from their 
common ancestor. The actual count of shared forms is 
likely to be larger, containing a mixture of sames due to 
independent retention, post-separation inter-influence, 
and drift. 

Correcting for Lack of Independence. The problem 
of underestimation has long been recognized (Swadesh 
1952: 461; 1955b: 123) and is stated by Hockett (1958: 
534), although some at first doubted it. A number of 
ways to cope with it have been devised, both evaluative 
and technical. 


Three practical considerations in evaluating time 
depths are: (1) evidence of complete geographic sepa- ~ 
ration between two languages implies that contact has 
not affected independent divergence, and the resulting 
time depths are closer to the true ones than otherwise; 
(2) within a family of languages, the greatest time depth 
between a pair of languages is likely to be closest to the 
true time depth of the whole; (3) when a series of suc- 
cessively greater values for time depth level off after at- 
taining a given maximum, this may represent the actual 
time depth, except, of course, for the effect of variables 
other than contact. 

For the 200-item list, Lounsbury has prepared a re- 
vised nomograph scale; it is adjusted, from the one 
given in Gleason (19555: 88) and in Hockett (1958: 
533), on the basis of assumed real time depths for cer- 
tain Indo-European control cases (Lounsbury 1957, 
courtesy of W. C. Sturtevant). A variety of experiments 
with nomographs for the 100-item list could be under- 
taken and would be valuable. 
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When the forms for the test list can be reconstructed 
to the proto-language (as undertaken by Elbert [1953] 
and by Marshall [1956] for proto-Polynesian), much of 
the problem may perhaps be circumvented. Divergence 
time may be treated as a single line, a quasi-control case, 
and items shared between the modern and the proto- 
language may be counted. This would bypass much of 
the effect of drift and contact on daughter languages, 
provided sufhcient rigor is exercised in the choice of 
items to reconstruct. 

Gudschinsky (1955: 141-42; 1956b: 206-207) advo- 
cates that, to avoid being misleading, one should sepa- 
rate glottochronologic results from time by the concept 
of dips, which expresses the degree of objective lexical 
relationship shown by the test vocabularies: d — 14 log 
C/2 log r. This is equivalent to correcting the denom- 
inator so that it reads | 7 log r, but nothing is said of 
years or dates. The correction is large to provide greater 
gradation. Such a step fits Kroeber’s remark that “the 
greatest danger in lexicostatistics is its involvement with 
chronology, which is its weakest point, though also the 
one of widest appeal” (1958: 455). Gudschinsky notes 
the practical value of the dip measure, apart from time, 
in making decisions about homogeneity of speech areas 
for vernacular schools, production of literature, and so 
on. But these considerations loom largest in areas of 
closely related dialects. (Nor does the concept of “dip” 
bypass the problem of using an exponential curve, as 
pointed out by Gleason.) For the relationships be- 
tween different languages, and for the problems of cul- 
ture history, some stab at time should be made. Recog- 
nition of minimum times, and of range ol error, stressed 
by Gudschinsky, helps obviate the danger of taking re- 
sults uncautiously as absolute dates. Those who may be 
misled should be instructed. Exploration of the sources 
of variation in time-depth estimates is of interest to 
culture history, quite apart from whatever contribution 
it may make to glottochronologic accuracy. 

Gleason* has assessed the nature of the three factors 
of drift, contact, and dregs, and the appropriate meas- 
ures for correction, more carefully than most. On drift, 
he writes (see p. 11, above): 

Assume that two languages do in fact separate sharply 
at some point in time. Assume further my assumptions about 
probability of change. Then it follows that, at the time of 
separation, every item has a certain probability of change, 
the same in each separating language, and that many of 
these differ at that time from the mean probability for that 
item. Viewed in the light of the means (what we must do in 
glottochronology), the two languages will operate as though 
they were less than fully independent, by virtue of the 
identical probabilities of change of each item in the two 
languages. But as time goes on, the probability of change of 
each item will vary (by premise 2). The expected outcome 
of any such process would be increased randomness of the 
distribution of departures from means between the two 
languages. In short, the process of change in this event 
should be to approximate independence increasingly closely. 
After a certain lapse, we could assume that the process of 
change in the two languages would be effectively independ- 
ent. From this point onward, the formulae (if they were 
otherwise correct) would require no adjustment. Thus a 
correction should be applied only to the first period of 
separation. Multiplication is then incorrect. 

We may graph the relationship as follows. Right angles 
represent independence. Lesser angles represent a tendency 
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to common innovations: 
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It might be that this effect can be calculated, however 


roughly, and a suitable correction determined. This correc- 
tion would necessarily be additive, not multiplicative. 


On error from contact, Gleason observes: 


What this means is that glottochronology can calculate 
only a time at which a sharp split would have produced a re- 
sult comparable to that produced by some earlier gradual 
split. (This would be what is labelled “true split point” in 
the diagram.) This may have very little chronologic reality, 
but it seems to me that it does have a great deal of historical 
usefulness, i.e., that it measures something worth measuring. 


As to error from “dregs,” Gleason asserts: This “can 
be and must be taken care of by a recalculation of the 
curves of retention versus time depth” (nomographs). 

Gleason thus analyzes three factors that affect reten- 
tions independently, suggesting distinct modes of cor- 
rection for two. Other approaches to this problem have 
suggested some single mode of incorporating correction 
into the formula itself. 

We noted that Swadesh specifies that the formula 
read: min t = log C /2 log r, that is, minimum indicated 
time. The results in Swadesh (1958) are so given. He 
has also proposed (1955) the definition of a variable, 
5, as average degree of separation between a pair of 
languages. This would have a value of | for complete 
independence (and min t would equal true ¢), but be- 
come smaller as lack of independence increases. Diver- 
gence would then equal st, and the formula would read: 
t — log C /§ log r? or t = log C /§ 2 log r. This helps con- 
ceptually, Swadesh points out, but in the individual 
case no way of calculating § is known without knowing 


“t. Thus a control case, where time depth was known, 


could be treated as a case of application. Instead of com- 
paring parent and daughter language, one could com- 
pare pairs of daughter languages. The discrepancy of 
these results from the true time would give the vatue ol 
s, and, in the individual case, or in a series of such cases, 
worthwhile insight into the divergence of the family 
quite apart from time might result. But unless a stand- 
ard value for 5 could be determined, true cases of ap- 
plication would not be helped. It is almost certain that 
the true value of § varies significantly from case to case, 
but perhaps a minimum value of s could be determined 
as a standard factor in the formula. This would provide 
a correction for error arising from contact, one which 
might be a full correction in some cases, but undoubt- 
edly partial in others. 
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Hattori (1953, and ct. his [1] *) has proposed a gen- 
eral mode of correcting for lack of independence, cov- 
ering in his conception the joint effect of both drift 
and dregs. After his control-case study of proto- Japanese 
and three modern languages, he treated the modern 
languages as a case of application. Seeking to correct 
the resulting underestimation of the true time depth 
of the proto-language, he estimated a German-English 
time depth of 1,800 years, and on this basis determined 
that the figure 2 in the formula should be replaced by 
1.411. Most easily expressed, this is to say that the 
formula should read t= log C/1.4 log r. (This is, of 
course, equivalent to 1.4 t = log C/log r.) Lees (1956) 
terms this a “jiggle factor,” J, implying that it is an 
unscientific tinkering to make things fit. Quite the op- 
posite is true. Hattori’s analysis in effect treats the 
power ol r (or the factor by which log r is multiplied) as 
a theoretical variable in the glottochronologic formula. 
It is a variable having to do in some way with the 
matter of chance independent retention of cognates, or 
departure from this. It has of course a relation to Swa- 


desh’s proposed 5, namely, §—J/2. Thus Hattori’s 


German-English estimate and consequent application 
of the figure 1.4 to Japanese both imply a .7 value of 
s. And his corrected formula is equivalent to .7t — log 
C 2 log r, that is, to multiplying the minimum times by 
.7. Rather than term it a “j 
it as an adjustment factor, i.e., adjustment for degree 


of independence, if we wish to retain the symbolization~ 


Lees observes that Hattori’s value for J gives a better 
historical fit for the split between Turkish and Aczer- 
baijani (A.p. 1180) than that in Lees (1953); the French, 
English split of 2350 B.c. may seem rather remote when 
viewed from the Trager and Smith assumption of Indo- 
European splits beginning about 2500 B.c., but many 


feel that this latter date gives too short a period (Louns- | 


bury, personal communication). In a discussion of Rea’s 


Romance study, Kroeber (1958; 456) multiplies the) 


jiggle” factor, let us refer to E 


results by 2.2 to obtain figures with good fit, but we! 


shall see later that such a large adjustment is not neces- 
sary. (Kroeber’s 2.2. is equivalent to a Hattori J of .909, 
that is, of using a formula, t = log C /.909 log r.) 

Perhaps the best way to conceptualize Hattori’s ap- 
proach is to write the formula for application as t = 
log C x log r, where x is an as yet uncertainly known 
value, or as t= log C /J log r. Obviously it is necessary 
to examine as many control cases as possible in order to 
discover the range of values that J may take. As with 
the Swadesh §, it is possible that a standard value giving 
a minimum correction can be established, such that the 
time-depth estimates obtained from the formula will 
be closer to the true ones. 

Here I can now cite the work of Milke,* who has 
kindly sent me a copy of his monograph, Theorie der 
kulterellen Ahnlichkeit (1955), which I had been pre- 
viously unable to consult. Milke develops a mathe- 
matical theory of cultural similarity and change which 
includes application to language. A major feature of 
his work is to show that different mathematical models 
are possible for the evaluation of the relationship be- 
tween amount of cultural similarity, various processes 
of culture change, and time. In section 6 (pp. 19-20) of 
this monograph he presents three formulas for percent- 
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age of similarity (our equivalent here is C, the count 
of shared forms). Formula (1) applies to similarities ex- 
clusively the result of diffusional cumulation, formulas 
(2a) and (2b) to similarities exclusively the result of 
retention from a common ancestor, and formula (3) to 
similarities jointly the result of cumulation and reten- 
tion (when the ultimate territory of the groups has 
been directly occupied). In section 12 (pp. 40-45), such 
considerations are used to distinguish three possibilities, 
and corresponding formulas for calculations from the 
glottochronological test lists: (1) when the lists contain 
shared forms that are exclusively retentions from the 
proto-language (or, | must add, when only such reten- 
tions are counted); (2) when the lists contain both re- 
tentions from the proto-language and shared innova- 
tions retained by two languages from a period of unity 
subsequent to the split of the proto-language of the 
family and preceding their present separation (or, 
again, when only such retentions are counted); (3) 
when all shared forms, including both retentions and 
borrowings, are counted. 

Milke states that in order to judge the results of a 
glottochronological study, it is essential to know which 
of these last three situations is the case, and thus which 
formula for calculation must be used. (I do not repro- 
duce his formulas, since the entities in them depend 
for intelligibility upon preceding theoretical argu- 
ment.) 

We have already discussed the dependence of the 
formula on the facts of a case with regard to independ- 
ence of retentions. Milke’s treatment brings in direct 
measurement of degree of relationship, of similarity due 
to historical connection whether inherited, acquired, or 
both (cf. Ellegard 1959), and conditions of separation 
such as migration, immediate occupation of the terri- 
tory now inhabited, and so on. This suggests that our 
previous statement should be made more general, thus: 
“The formula for calculating time depth depends on 
the relation between the diverging languages, and a 
formula may give time depths that miss the mark if 
the facts do not correspond io the assumption about 
this relation on which it is based.” The relation between 
the diverging languages in turn comprises all those fac- 
tors—social, cultural, spatial, both specific to the case 
and general—that affect the number and identity of re- 
tentions. 

As to Milke’s three formulas, if borrowings are 
known, they are excluded, so that the third formula 
does not apply in a glottochronologic context. Since 
calculations are between pairs of languages, there is no 
pertinent difference between the assumptions of the 
first and second formulas, so far as the correct time 
depth for that pair is concerned. (Not so, of course, for 
the time depth of the family, if comprising more than 
the pair.) Our discussion of absolute identity and dif- 
ference in retentions (p. 19) indicates that still other pos- 
sibilities must be taken into theoretical account, if the 
full repertoire of possible situations and their appropri- 
ate formulas is to be amassed. Thus I consider the thrust 
of Milke’s work important, since it brings language and 
the rest of culture within a single theoretical perspective 
in approaching time perspective, but a first inspection 
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of his specific proposals for glottochronology finds them 
not helpful. Such mathematical considerations, how- 
ever, help us conceptualize and explore the range of 
situations and variables. 

To sum up: There has emerged a widening recogni- 
tion that cases of application (and the real world of 
language change) involve variables beyond those of 
time, fraction of common cognates, and an average re- 
tention rate. ‘The focus of such recognition is on the 
number of retentions and the formula for calculation, 
but behind these loom a variety of socio-cultural and 
statistical factors. Gleason sorts out drift and dregs with 
proposals of separate modes of adjustment; Swadesh 
proposes a variable concerned with contact (5); Hattori 
proposes to treat an element of the formula as a variable 
concerned with drift and dregs together (/); Milke 
brings in considerations of spatial factors as well. In 
theory, and in basic analysis, it is essential to discrim- 
inate the various factors carefully. In future practice, it 
is likely that a single, composite variable for adjusting 
the formula for application will be adopted. Likely it 
will be a value of Hattori’s J, set at a minimum value, 
and perhaps most easily handled by using the formula 
Jt — log C/log r. But this is speculation. The further 
sorting out and empirical study of the factors affecting 
independence of retention is of prime importance to 
the refinement of glottochronology. 

Comparability of Divergence Times. Many factors 
might make divergence times resulting from different 
applications incomparable: difference in test list used, 
difference in judgment of cognation, difference in mate- 
rial selected from within a family. Thus the time depth 
calculated for Eskimo-Aleut has changed with succes- 
sive changes in the material used, the test list, and, per- 
haps, judgments of cognation. (Bergsland [1958: 656] 
disagrees with eight etymologies used in the study by 
which Swadesh calculated about 3,000 years, using 
Aleut and proto-Eskimo.) Swadesh (1958: 672) now 
gives a time depth of 46 centuries minimum divergence 
as between Aleut and Southwest Greenlandic, consider- 
ing this a measure of the fullest divergence in the fam- 
ily, but Bergsland (1958: 656), “applying the rules 
strictly,” reports about 6,000 years for his calculation. 

In some cases, to be sure, different divergence times 
seem not to affect the general pattern of sub-grouping. 
For Mixtecan, Gudschinsky (cited in Longacre 1957b: 
8) uses both the 200-item and 100-item lists; the diver- 
gence times for the latter are all higher, but in each case 
the depths between Trique-Cuicatec and Trique-Miztec 
are almost identical and somewhat more than that be- 
tween Mizteco-Cuicatec. This agrees with the independ- 
ent results of Arana (reported in Fernandez, Swadesh, 
and Weitlaner 1959: 56), although all her divergence 
times are lower than Gudschinsky’s. Arana’s Mizteco- 
Cuicatec result, however, is sharply lower, ten centuries 
less than the other two time depths, whereas Gudschin- 
sky finds a difference of only five centuries less on the 
100-item list. Thus Arana’s results do not, as Gudschin- 
sky’s do, bear out Longacre’s contention that Mixtec, 
Cuicatec, and Trique reconstruct roughly in the same 
time depth without any obvious sub-groupings. (See 
Swadesh [1960] for evaluation and support of Arana’s 
results.) 

For Athapaskan, calculations with different retention 
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rates and somewhat different lists have given the same 
general pattern of sub-grouping (Hoijer 1956); Hymes 
1957b). Hoijer used a 100-item list, composed of 78 
items from the diagnostic 100-item list and 22 items 
from its supplementary list, calculating with the 81% 
retention rate. Hymes calculated with the 86°, reten- 
tion rate for both the same 100-item list and for only 
the 78 items from the diagnostic list. Moreover, insofar 
as individual comparisons differed between the 100-item 
and 78-item lists, they showed the Northern and 
Apachean groups closer to each other than either is to 
the Pacific Coast group, a conclusion confirmed from 
other data. Thus a discrepancy between applications to 
the same group can be a source of historical insight, if 
the source of the discrepancy (in this case 22 supple- 
mentary items) is known. Again, however, a calculation 
by a different scholar for the same language family gave 
a different result. Using a 100-item list, Swadesh found 
64°) items cognate between Navaho and Chipewyan, 
whereas Hoijer found 77°, for his 100-item list. The 
Swadesh figure gives 15 centuries minimum divergence 
(Swadesh 1958: 656), whereas the Hoijer figure gives 
864 years divergence with the 86°, retention rate, and 
this time depth does not change if calculated only for 
the 78 diagnostic items. 

Milke (1959) uses Hoijer’s data to elaborate a new 
sub-grouping and chronology which gives a different 
pattern. Among other points, he finds a closer relation- 
ship between the Northern and Pacific Coast groups 
than between either and the Apacheans. His mathe- 
matical approach is of interest, including his calcula- 
tion of “corrected” figures for the retentions of indi- 
vidual languages. Unfortunately his conclusions seem 
to be vitiated by an early step in his method. Since this 
method appears to provide a general way of gaining the 
advantages of a quasi-control-case approach, and gives 
quite different results from the usual method, some- 
thing must be said about it. 


Milke assumes that if a set of Athapaskan cognates | 
has representatives in all three, or even two, of the | 
widely separated areas in which Athapaskan languages ~ 


are spoken, it goes back to a proto-Athapaskan etymon. 
From Hoijer’s data for the test lists, he compiles a list of 
cognate sets that meet this criterion. There are 108 such 
sets out of the total of 1535 cognate sets discoverable 
from the lists. (130 entries on the Athapaskan lists are 


singular, that is, no cognate appears on another list as ~ 
the entry for the same meaning.) This list of 108 sets is 


basic to the rest of Milke’s analysis. 

Each of the daughter languages represented by a list 
in Hoijer’s data is compared to the list of 108 sets. (Al- 
though no etymon is in fact reconstructed for any of the 
sets, it is fair to treat the sets as surrogates for such 


proto-Athapaskan reconstructions, if the distributional 


basis for inferring their inherited status is just.) Finding 
that the daughter languages differ significantly in the 
percentage of sets for which their test lists show repre- 


sentatives, Milke infers that each language has its indi- | 


vidual retention rate. (The actual range is 70°; [Mat- 
tole] to 89% [Chiricahua, Chipewyan, Beaver].) He 
then employs the list of 108 sets to determine “cor- 


rected” retention rates for each language, and employs — 


these rates to arrive at novel conclusions about time 
depths and internal relationship. 
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There are a number of difficulties with the procedure 
followed by Milke, inconsistencies both internal and 
with linguistic methods. An annotated translation of 
the article is being prepared by Virginia D. Hymes. 
Here we will stress only that the list that is basic to the 
procedure is inappropriate and biased. 

To speak of retention rates in a glottochronologic 
sense implies that languages are being compared with 
respect to their equivalents for the same list. The proto- 
Athapaskan list to which Milke compares the glotto- 
chronologic test lists of the daughter languages, how- 
ever, is an ad hoc and unique collection. It is in no 
way the proto-Athapaskan counterpart of a test list. 
This is clear simply from the number of items it con- 
tains, 108. The number of items such a list would 
contain in any language family, following Milke’s pro- 
cedure, might be less than 100 or more. In any case, it 
would not depend upon the reconstruction of proto- 
forms in the meanings of the test list, but upon the 
accidents of distribution of cognates in non-linguisti- 
cally defined geographic areas. 

Such a list would in general contain more than one 
supposed proto-equivalent for some test-list items, and 
very likely none for others. To construct an example: 
if a Northern and Pacific Coast language shared a cog- 
nate entered as equivalent to “foot,” and another 
Northern language shared a different cognate entered as 
equivalent to “foot” with an Apachean language, both 
would enter into Milke’s list. On the other hand, how- 
ever compelling the full comparative evidence might be 
lor the reconstruction of a particular etymon as the 
proto-Athapaskan equivalent of “foot,” it would not 
appear on Milke’s list unless its descended forms ap- 
peared in the meaning “foot” on two test lists in differ- 
ent geographical areas. 

One reason for the unsatisfactory nature of this in 
Athapaskan is that the “North” is a convenient label, 
not a linguistic unit. The Northern area includes sev- 
eral independent sub-groups of Athapaskan, equal in 
status to the entire Apachean group of the “South,” 
and, as Sapir noted long ago (1916) in his essay on time 
perspective, as distant from each other as any is from 
Apachean. Indeed, when the full story of Athapaskan 
is available, the deepest split probably will be found in 
the farthest north near Alaska. The ‘Pacific Coast” is 
also yet uncertain as a linguistic unit. These languages, 
especially Galice, show ‘considerable independence. 
(They also show the highest number of singular and 
one-area forms in Milke’s tabulation.) Thus the lan- 
guages located in these two geographic areas are dis- 
criminated against in the selection of cognate sets for 
inclusion in Milke’s list. Only the languages located in 
the south are not, for it is only in the Southern area that 
geography and linguistic unity perfectly coincide. All 
the forms found on lists for Southern (Apachean) lan- 
guages which could distributionally imply a_proto- 
\thapaskan etymon, in virtue of having a cognate in an 
independent, that is, non-Apachean, sub-group, are 
likely to be counted, for any sub-group that is independ- 
ent vis-a-vis Apachean is also in another area. Here 
Milke’s criterion of recurrence in another area coincides 
with the true linguistic criterion of recurrence in an- 
other independent sub-group. But forms found on lists 
lor Northern languages which also would imply a proto- 
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Athapaskan etymon in strictly comparable linguistic 
terms, because the languages are quite as independent 
and distant as any Northern language is from an 
Apachean language, will not be counted, if not also 
represented in the South or Pacific Coast. It is thus not 
surprising that the Apachean languages in general show 
the highest percentages of retention for etymons im- 
plied by Milke’s list. This fact, which enters into all the 
subsequent work of the paper, is a result of bias in the 
method, not of historical reality. 

In short, the list for proto-Athapaskan used by Milke 
seems to be valid neither within the limited context of 
glottochronology nor within the more general frame- 
work of historical linguistics. His conclusions about 
Athapaskan time depths and internal relationships are 
in significant part an artifact of linguistically inade- 
quate geographical criteria. 

Fernandez (1958) found the same pattern of sub- 
grouping to result from both the 200-item and 100-item 
lists, with Mazateco apart from the more closely linked 
Choco, Popoioca, and Ixcateco, and Popoloca-Mazateco 
exhibiting the greatest time depth from both lists. 

Bright's Hocaltecan results (1956) do not agree in 
sub-grouping with those of Greenberg and Swadesh 
(1953). Bright considers the difference due to his use of 
data superior in quantity and in quality, and to his 
more objective determination of probable cognates. 
A check does not show any one of these factors to ex- 
plain the discrepancies consistently, so perhaps they 
result from the interplay of all three. The results differ 
in closeness or distance of particular pairs of languages. 
Both studies agree in the range of probable cognate per- 
centages found, and in the rather great time depth 
implied. Bright's study is particularly valuable in high- 
lighting the problem of dealing with imperfect ma- 
terial. 

Marshall (1956: 65) states: “Apart from the Tahitian 
and Tuamotuan figures, Polynesian data show uniform 
and explainable distortions within a useful range. 
Variations in results obtained by using differing word 
lists are clear, but such variations are not only small 
but are consistently in the same direction and pattern.” 

We have noted that both Swadesh and Hale find a 
maximum time depth of 47 centuries within Uto- 
Aztecan. For the 200-item list, both Swadesh and Hirsch 
obtain estimates of 1,000 years divergence time within 
Eskimo. In such cases, when independently obtained 
divergence times coincide, we can have a good deal of 
confidence in the result. And when independently ob- 
tained divergence times differ, but give the same pattern 
of sub-grouping, again we can have confidence. But it 
is clear that different investigators have sometimes ob- 
tained results that are not consistent with each other. 
Such discrepancies might provide valuable insight into 
the method, historical facts, or both, if we could inspect 
the test lists used, the material and its sources, and the 
judgments of cognation made. With these sources of 
variability uncontrolled, we should not be surprised at 
inconsistencies, such as those between Gudschinsky and 
Arana for Mixtecan, Bright and Greenberg and Swa- 
desh for Hokaltecan, Hoijer and Swadesh for Navaho- 
Chipewyan, or, to be noted later, between Rea on the 
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one hand and Griffin, Corominas, and Noce on the 
other for Romance.” 

In sum, divergence times resulting from the glotto- 
chronologic method are not all known to be compara- 
ble, since applications of the method have not been 
made in standardized fashion. Applications made in 
the same way are comparable, and presumably the di- 
vergence times obtained by a particular scholar, such as 
Swadesh, are generally comparable. Beyond this, we 
may consider comparable those divergence times in 
which we have a good deal of confidence, and our de- 
gree of confidence must depend upon the circumstances, 
I should make it clear that I think useful results may 
be gained even when circumstances are tar from ideal. 
But one has more confidence in divergence times based 
on known cognates than in those based on probable cog- 
nates; more in those based on a number of related lan- 
guages than in those based on a single pair (like carbon- 
14 dates in this respect); more in those based on a list 
used with little or no adaptation than in those based on 
heavily modified lists; more in those obtained by a spe- 
cialist in the languages concerned than in those ob- 
tained by a non-specialist. ‘These are considerations of 
method, and I have tried to indicate in the preceding 
part of this paper the points at which, and the ways in 
which, divergence times can be affected, as a guide in 
evaluating a particular result. One must also, as noted, 
have more confidence in divergence times that confirm 
and are confirmed by other lines of evidence: “Lexico- 
statistical data must be coupled with other evidence, 
including that of archaeology, comparative ethnog- 
raphy, and linguistic paleontology. The separate lines 
of study serve to verily or correct one another and to 
fill in details of the story” (Swadesh 1952: 453). 


SUB-GROUPING 

Within a language family, the patterning of time 
depths resulting from glottochronology implies a pat- 
tern of sub-grouping or internal relationships. Sub- 
grouping has long been a vexed problem in many 
linguistic fields, but at the same time it is of great im- 
portance to anthropology, since it deals with that part 
of a genetic relationship closest to historical and ethno- 
graphic data. The role of glottochronology in sub- 
grouping has been hailed as one of great promise by 
some, qualified by others, and criticized by still others. 

Sub-grouping and Spatial Alignment. Kroeber (1958: 
455-56), Driver (personal communication, see now his 
[6)"), Voegelin (1958: 50), and others find that glotto- 
chronologic data make a valuable contribution to 
knowledge of internal relationships quite apart from 
considerations of chronology. Kroeber finds in Rea’s 
Romance statistics, time depth aside, ‘‘a neat, coherent, 
internally consistent classification of Romance in excel- 
lent accord with the geographical distribution of the 
languages tested” (1958: 455). The first model for such 
a use of cognate percentages is in Swadesh (1950); an- 
other kind of model is Hoijer’s Table of Athapaskan 
divergence times (19566: 231, Table VI) . 

Swadesh has devised a procedure for diagramming 
internal relationships which makes use of boxes (1959b, 
1959¢, 1960). If two languages share more than a cer- 
tain percentage of glottochronologic sames, they are 
linked in a chain for inclusion within a box in the dia- 
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gram. A third language that shares more than this per- 
centage with one of the two is similarly linked to it, 
and so on until the chain is complete, i.e., until there 
are no other languages that share more than the requi- 
site percentage of sames with some already established 
member of the chain. The boxes that contain languages 
or chains are aligned with each other in terms of suc- 
cessively lower levels of percentages shared by com- 
ponent languages. That is, if a language in Box A shares 
more than a certain percentage of sames with a language 
in Box B, these will be linked in the same complex; il 
not, not. These degrees of relationship are introduced 
to obtain some qualitative discrimination in what 
Swadesh views as essentially a continuum of diflerentia- 
tion. (In his view, all native languages of the New 
World are ultimately genetically related, and the his- 
torical problem becomes entirely one of sub-grouping. 
He approaches the sub-grouping in terms of successive 
degrees of closeness, not successive splits; in terms of 
closer or more distant chains, not discrete branchings. 
See discussion of Hjelmslev, below.) 

‘The major difficulty, pointed out by Swadesh himself, 
is that the levels of percentages that are used as criteria 
are largely arbitrary at present. Those in the Oto- 
Manguean study are ad hoc to that problem. 

Swadesh (1954a) had proposed a correlation of cer- 
tain terms, for level of genetic relationship, with certain 
levels of glottochronologically indicated time depth 
(see also Gudschinsky 19566). These terms—‘‘language,” 
“family,” “micro-phylum,” “meso-phylum,” “‘macro- 
phylum”—imply in their hierarchy more of a family-tree 
model than would seem to fit Swadesh’s present ap- 
proach. Moreover, the chain approach has the result 
that the extreme members of a chain may difler by more 
than some members of different chains, so that if found 
in isolation they would be put in different chains and 
perhaps in different complexes. (Cf. Hockett [1958], 
whose concept of the L-complex has some analogy to 
Swadesh’s approach.) ‘Thus Swadesh seems to have 
abandoned any attempt to connect levels of divergence 
time individually and automatically with levels of 
family-tree relationship. The direction of his work is 


toward interpretation of a particular network of rela- / 


tionships very close to the ground. It is still desirable 
that a large number of cases be examined to see if there 
are certain percentages of glottochronologic sames 
which hold up well as boundary markers generally. And 
itmay be that such levels will be found generally appro- 
priate for associating divergence times with such terms 
as “family” and “phylum,” however the underlying pat- 
tern of relationships is conceived. 

\ Hjelmsley (1958: 663) attacks glottochronology for 
basing itself on the unreal conception that, when lan- 
guages begin to diverge, the separation is sharp and 
complete. This “family tree” assumption is said to have 
been abandoned since Johannes Schmidt proposed his 
“wave theory” in 1872. Note, however, that Bloomfield 
(1933) recognizes the “ideal type” nature of the family- 
tree assumption, but justifies it as a necessary heuristic 
assumption. Lounsbury (1958) uses the family-tree 
model with full recognition of limitations of the sort 
discussed by Bloomfield. Gleason (1959) is concerned to 
establish criteria for choice among the alternative fam- 
ily trees that are theoretically possible for a given num- 
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ber of related languages. Dyen’s theoretical formu- 
lations of criteria for inferring migration and for 
reconstructing meanings presuppose an adequate fam- 
ily tree sub-grouping (1956b, 1958). So it is not true that 
“hierarchical description of a family of languages has 
been replaced by a topological description” (Hjelmsley 
1958: 663). Rather, both are used as complementary 
perspectives. 

Even if true, it would not be the case that “this 
would deprive glottochronologic method of an essential 
part of its foundations” (Hjelmslev 1958: 663). We 
have seen that Swadesh stresses “topological descrip- 
tion” in terms of intergrading groups of dialects, mak- 
ing the mesh principle a vital part of genetic proof: 
Indeed, the glottochronologic method is predisposed to 
favor the mesh principle, or Wellentheorie, because of 
the range of indeterminacy, hence overlap, in the di- 
vergence times it obtains, whereas the selected use ol 
qualitative features, such as phonological isoglosses, pre- 
disposes toward a family-tree or Stammbaum result. In 
either case, of course, the tendency of the method can 
be counterbalanced by a judicious user. (Note here 
Gudschinsky [2]. Her Mazatec studies are a fine exam- 
ple of use of the family-tree and wave-theory concep- 
tions as complementary perspectives. Certainly each 
must be used for discovery, not obscuration.) 

Hale (1958) has difficulty interpreting the internal 
relationships for the Uto-Aztecan languages. His study 
has curious features, such as refusing to take advantage 
of any comparative evidence outside the test-list vocabu- 
laries to judge cognates and reconstruct phonology, and 
not recognizing the greatest divergence time in his 
Table (47 centuries) as the best estimate for the whole 
family.'* Hale uses the tri-partite sub-grouping into 
Nahuatlan, Shoshonean, and Sonoran, and is troubled 
that the Shoshonean and Sonoran groups are not equi- 
distant in time from Nahuatlan. This and his discussion 
of the problem of placing Tarahumara seem to follow 
from failure to consider the dialects in relation to the 
map; a variety of geographical alignments could ac- 
count for the relative distances he finds. More generally, 
there is a problem only because of failure to use the 
perspectives of the mesh principle, or wave theory, be- 
side that of the family tree. Lamb (1958: 99), on the 
other hand, recognizes that “the split of Utaztekan ap- 
parently took the form of a gradual spread into a com- 
plex dialect area.” 

Gudschinsky (1955) finds that internal classification 
of Mazteco dialects by glottochronology and by phono- 
logical isoglosses leads to different results; one dialect, 
San Miguel, causes discrepancy. She concludes that the 
phonological data give the truer picture, and that 
“lexico-statistical materials lead to very useful implica- 
tions as to the historical sequence in which dialect difler- 
ences developed, but that reborrowing from other dia- 
lects following a change in the lines of communication 
or a shift of cultural and economic dependence, can dis- 
tort the evidence so that it no longer accurately reflects 
the true historical development” (1955: 149) 

In the particular case, Gudschinsky concludes that 
San Miguel did not separate from Huautla dialect very 
recently (as the lexical study suggests), but early, fol- 
lowed by a later rapprochement with Huautla (as the 
phonological study suggests). She postulates this on the 
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basis of documented cases of recent reborrowing, the 
geographical proximity of the villages, the economic 
and political dependence of San Miguel on Huautla, 
and the cultural dominance of Huautla. But note that 
all the cases are within a millenium or less, and thus at 
the lower tip of the applicability of the glottochrono- 
logic method; more than half the comparisons (eight 
out of 15 pairs) have divergence equivalent to less than 
500 years, and the method is not expected to give results 
in that range (cf. Hockett 1958: 534). This is also the 
range within which dialects will most resemble each 
other, and thus be most susceptible to inter-influence. 
It does not seem fair to conclude from a study so largely 
within this range that “any hope of determining abso- 
lute time—by some improvement in the precision of 
lexico-statistical technique—seems to have been perma- 
nently lost’ (Gudschinsky 1955: 149; also [4]*). More- 
over, phonological isoglosses are not immune to the dif- 
ficulties found with lexical material. Gudschinsky as- 
sumes (p. 146) that the more widespread changes in 
these closely related dialects occurred earlier than the 
more localized sound changes that are peculiar to one 
area. This may well be the Mazatec case, but, in general, 
as Lounsbury (1958) points out, “An old dialect cleavage 
may attain a certain magnitude, only to be arrested and 
superseded by a new one based upon different linguistic 
features and corresponding to a different geographical 
split. The later one may grow to proportions which 
dwarf the overall significance of the earlier split. . . 
The widest and therefore most effective splits . . . are 
not of necessity the deepest ones in time.” ' 

The strength of Gudschinsky’s particular conclusion 
lies very much in the geographic and cultural evidence 
brought to bear on the linguistic results. Thus, see now 
her more detailed study using the criterion of shared 
innovations; “the two analyses are basically similar; the 
difference is one of detail and supporting evidence” 
(Gudschinsky 1958: 481). In sum, in establishing inter- 
nal relationships, as in so many other historical activi- 
ties, one uses all there is to use. The best conclusion is 
the most probable one in the light of all the evidence. 

Greenberg concludes a discussion of sub-grouping 
with this view: “In so far as the data and state of his- 
torical knowledge allow, all types of ev idence should be 
considered. The results in all these domains will neces- 
sarily agree if the evidence examined is relevant and due 
weight is accorded each item” (1957: 55). In this regard, 
it is important to note that Gleason and Welmers found 
the family-tree sub-groupings for several African lan- 
guages to agree when arrived at by three different 
methods—glottochronology, and two methods devel- 
oped by Gleason and Welmers, counterindications, and 
characteristic vocabulary index. Glottochronologic di- 
vergence times for Popolocan imply that Mazatec is 
more distantly related to Choco, Popoloca, and Ixcateco 
than any of the latter three is to any other (Fernandez 
1956), and the same result is reached by phonological 
reconstruction, counting either number of similarities 
(Fernandez 1951) or shared structural innovations by 
addition or replacement (Hamp 1958). Turning to the 
Pacific area, Eggan (1954) notes a Philippines study for 
which, since only part of the test-list items were avail- 
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able, materials at hand were used to develop a table of 
relative relationships that gave important information. 
Dyen (19535) had been working independently on cen- 
tral Philippine languages, using both shared innova- 
tions and lexicostatistic techniques; there was enough 
overlap in the groups studied to discover the degree of 
correspondence between the two sets of results, and this 
was promising enough to launch a further program. 

Dyen himself has reviewed Dahl's attempt to deter- 
mine the closest Oceanic relative of the Austronesian 
languages spoken in Madagascar, and found giotto- 
chronologic results to agree with Dahl’s conclusion, 
based on all available linguistic evidence of other sorts, 
that the last unity of Malagasy was with Maanyan of 
southeastern Borneo, Dyen observes that “the proce- 
dure of subgrouping by lexico-statistic dating is the 
only one available where ‘inspection’ or the search for 
a shared innovation yields no result. | had found Dahl's 
hypothesis wholly dubious until I submitted the lan- 
guages to lexico-statistic dating.” Dyen concludes: 
“From the linguistic point of view this book is interest- 
ing because it attempts to handle the problem of sub- 
grouping in more or less the traditional manner. Some 
may believe Dahl proves his point; but the procedure 
leaves wide room for controversy because it cannot cal- 
culate the chance factor. The agreement with the results 
from lexico-statistic dating apparently removes all 
doubt, provided indeed that that procedure itself is 
reliable” (1953a: 590). 

Grace has published a detailed study of sub-grouping 
within Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian), concerned 
with the position of Polynesian. In his Appendix I he 
presents calculations for both the 200-word and 100- 
word lists. Two calculations were made for each list, one 
excluding and one including probable cognates and 
probable non-cognates. In all the calculations, only one 
figure failed to confirm positively the hypothesis of 
closest relationship between Maori and Tongan (of the 
groups compared), and that Maori, Fijian, and Rotu- 
man are more closely related to one another than they 
are to Mota. This one figure in calculation 2, with the 
200-item list, did not discriminate the Fijian-Mota re- 
lationship from those of Maori, Fijian, and Rotuman 
with each other. Grace concludes: “That figure, how- 
ever, is not sufficiently at variance with the pattern 
which holds elsewhere to suggest any alternative hypo- 
thesis. The hypothesis suggested by the glottochrono- 
logical counts clearly agrees with the hypothesis with 
which the body of this study is concerned” (1959: 69). 

In the body of his excellent study, Grace uses the 
method of exclusively or uniquely shared innovations 
which was explicated by Brugmann in 1884. This 
method is decisive when such innovations can be deter- 
mined, but as Dyen points out above and in [1],* the 
method is quite laborious and yet cannot be certain of 
reaching a determination, Moreover, since glottochro- 
nology relies on the percentage of shared cognates (sim- 
ply translating these into time), its value is essentially 
whatever value lies in the use of basic vocabulary. Dyen 
(1959: 549-50) suggests that this value is high, and I 
would agree. It is not displaced by the theoretically 
precise, but practically often inconclusive, criterion of 
shared innovations. 

In sum, the test-list vocabularies are valuable objec- 
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tive evidence of degree of relationship. They should be 
correlated with any other lines of evidence available— 
linguistic, cultural, and geographical—in arriving at a 
final determination. As phrased by Swadesh (1960): 


No transcendent reliability is claimed for lexicostatistics, 
cither in general or in the special form which we have used. 
Is is considered to be one of several possible indices of af- 
finity, which normally coordinates well with other lines of 
evidence. It has the advantage of fairly easy application. .. . 
However, in every case in which other information is avail- 
able, it must be taken into account to determine whether it 
corroborates or changes the results. In the event of contra- 
dictory indications in two kinds of evidence, we must not 
assume any one to be necessarily superior but examine each 
concrete instance on its merits. 


When a determination has been made, glottochro- 
nology provides an estimate of time depth usually not 
obtainable in any other way. 

Sub-grouping, Language Limits, and Individuals. In 
most applications of glottochronology and lexicostatis- 
tics, it is taken for granted that the lists represent dis- 
tinct languages or dialects. If the list is obtained from 
one individual, it is treated as representative of a dia- 
lect or language to which the speech of that individual 
belongs, not as representative of the individual in and 
of himself. Yet the question of sub-grouping, of placing 
non-identical sets of speech habits in relation to each 
other, can be theoretically extended past dialect differ- 
ences to individual differences. Indeed, this perspective 
underlies the treatment of dialect and language bound- 
aries by Hockett (1958) in terms of idiolects, and is 
stated by Dyen [1]. 

This is an empirical matter in glottochronology, for 
members of the same speech community may supply test 
lists that are not identical. In terms of a formula for 
application, this might be taken to imply some amount 
ol divergence time between residents of the same village 
or even members of the same family. Clearly there is 
need to consider the problem of a lower limit for the 
historical validity of glottochronologic time depths. We 
have stated before that the method does not apply when 
divergence times of 500 years or less result. Although 
Gleason,” for one, sees no reason for a sharp cut-off 
point, and suspects that to define one is to attempt to 
read out embarrassing cases, I think it is clear that the 
question of a limit is relevant, and that, as Gudschinsky 
[3]* states, it leads to the fundamental question of what 
it is that glottochronologic divergence times measure. 

Gudschinsky’s suggestion of a difference of nearly 600 
years in an almost completely homogeneous linguistic 
community is a hypothetical construction. Empirical 
studies made by Norman McQuown in the Mayan Tzel- 
tal and Tzotzil villages of Chiapas, Mexico (and also by 
Satterthwaite with respect to Arabic), show a maximum 
variation within a community approaching 10°%, equiv- 
alent to about three minimum centuries of divergence 
(Swadesh*). 

We greatly need further studies of intra-community 
variation with respect to basic vocabulary, particularly 
test-list equivalents. Presumably no one would assert 
that dialects are perfectly homogeneous. Clearly a com- 
munity can maintain a certain degree of divergence in 
all aspects of language—phonology, grammar, and lexi- 
con—for an indefinite period, as it develops through 
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time. This must be analyzed both in terms of the lin- 
guistic code and in relation to the social, cultural, and 
personality systems involved. We must assume such 
intra-community variation in both the daughter lan- 
guages and the parent language whose time depth we 
seek to estimate. Further studies can help establish the 
limits of such variation. The upper limit, if a general 
one appears, will be the lexicostatistic language limit 
described by Dyen,~ the boundary below which time 
depths are meaningless. 

The fundamental theoretical question, to which no 
adequate answer can be given here, is this: Does the 
glottochronologic method measure one thing below 
such a limit and another above it, that is, intra-dialectal 
variation versus time depth? Or is there a sense in which 
it measures the same thing, but a thing that enters into 
a meaningful relationship with time only above the 
limit? I suspect that the latter is the case—that the ap- 
propriate view is that the test lists measure divergence, 
degree of separation, and that this degree of separation 
may exist up to a certain point in dependence only 
upon factors within a community, but that a degree ol 
separation beyond that point obtains only between com- 
munities. In effect, glottochronology does measure the 
end of effectual communication, in that range in which 
it can meaningfully deal with time. Underlying degree 
of separation is both space and time, but as the factor 
of space increases quantitatively, it reaches a point of 
qualitative change, that point at which any increase in 
spatial separation is simply more of the same thing, 
namely, sufficient space for an effectual end of commu- 
nication. (Of course the factor of space is partly a mat- 
ter of geography, partly a matter of social definition.) 
This point of qualitative change is the limit at which 
the appropriate measurement of time begins. 


FIT WITH OTHER EVIDENCE 

A survey of applications of glottochronology aflords a 
check on the goodness of fit between glottochronologic 
results and other lines of historical evidence. It has been 
pointed out that this is an important check on the 
validity of glottochronology itself. 

Hattori’s striking confirmation of the retention rate 
in his study of Japanese dialects has been cited. OF his 
historical interpretation of the results, after the intro- 
duction of his correction for underestimation, Hattori 
states: ‘The assumption does not seem to contradict the 
historical and archeological evidence” (1953: 77). 

Taylor's results for two Island Carib dialects fitted 
with historical facts and with the rate of retention 
(Taylor 1952: 229). 

laylor and Rouse (1955) discussed the date of sepa- 
ration of Island Carib (Dominica) and Lokono (Brit- 
ish Guiana), two Arawakan languages. Essentially, there 
Was a provisional fit of the glottochronologic and ar- 
chaeologic data on two counts, but a fit dependent on 
the outcome of further archaeologic dating and histori- 
cal interpretation in the area. Subsequently obtained 
radiocarbon-14 dates fit neither this linguistic dating 
nor the rest of the archaeological evidence. Swadesh 
(1958: 673) gives a new divergence time of 24 minimum 
centuries, longer by six than that considered by Taylor 
and Rouse. Its fit with other evidence has not been pub- 
licly evaluated. 
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Raun presented glottochronologic results for Finno- 
Ugric languages to the Ethnolinguistic Seminar at In- 
diana University in the academic year 1953/54 (MS.); 
he considered their conformity to other lines of evi- 
dence to be quite satisfactory. 

Hencken has compared Swadesh’s Indo-European es- 
timates with the archaeological picture. The first esti- 
mate of English-German divergence was recognized as 
too recent, but a more detailed study (Arndt 1955) 
gives a longer divergence time that fits the historical 
record more closely. Regarding the Slavonic- Teutonic 
split, Hencken concludes: “Hence linguistic paleontol- 
ogy in this case leaves us with the same two choices 
(because of the range of possible error) as does archae- 
ology, though without telling us which to choose. But 
it may not be too much to hope that this or some other 
objective method may be further developed to supply 
additional evidence” (1955: 57-58). 

Elbert (1953) finds that his Polynesian results check 
with other information about Hawaiian prehistory. 
Marshall (1956) criticizes Elbert’s results, but presents 
results {rom his own application of the test list and his 
modified list, which he uses in an interpretation of 
Polynesian prehistory. 

Ravicz and Romney (MS.) have used tentative di- 
vergence times for Mixtecan in order to place the time 
depth of their reconstruction of proto-Mixtec kinship. 
They found the results consistent with other knowledge 
of Mixtec. The first divergence times computed by 
Swadesh from partial data gave 16 centuries; around 
15 minimum centuries divergence time has since been 
reported (Fernandez, Swadesh, and Weitlaner 1959: 
56). 
Using the 200-item list but with incomplete data, 
Lounsbury has calculated an Iroquois-Cherokee diver- 
gence of about 3,500—3,800 years, “a trifle shorter than 
my first guess” (about 4,000 years), “based on a rough 
subjective evaluation of the amount of phonetic, 
grammatical, and lexical change which has accrued 
to Cherokee and which sets it off from the rest of 
Iroquoian” (1958). His revised scale (Lounsbury 1957) 
was used. 

The Athapaskan results (Hoijer 1956b; Hymes 
1957b) fit well with other knowledge of these peoples; 
the time depths calculated with the 86%, retention rate 
for the 100-item list (Hymes 1957)) are on average 300 
years longer than those first obtained, and may fit more 
easily with archaeology and ethnology. Since all Atha- 
paskan divergence times fall within the last two mil- 
lenia, Swadesh’s rough estimate of the Tlingit- 
Athapaskan time depth as more than two millenia is 
appropriaie (cf. Swadesh 1958: 14, 21; Kroeber 1955: 
mi. 3). 

A number of New World results have been surveyed 
by Swadesh (1954b), Kroeber (1955), and Eggan (1958). 
In the first survey, Quimby finds no archaeological evi- 
dence yet available to correlate with Chitimacha and 
Atakapa divergence times. Haury finds the Utaztekan 
time depths of thirty or so centuries plausible, and that 
the glottochronologic and archaeologic time estimates 
for Uto-Aztecan divergences support each other and 
may well be related within broad limits. The present 
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estimate of 47 centuries maximum divergence has not 
been evaluated archaeologically. Ekholm finds the one 
pair of Mayan languages for which archaeological refer- 
ence is possible to be not far off in glottochronologic es- 
timate from the estimate of archaeological reconstruc- 
tion, though he would have guessed the separation of 
Huastec from the main body of the Maya to be later 
than Swadesh’s date. 

Collins finds the 3,000-year estimate for Eskimo and 
Aleutian in close agreement with the evidence of ar- 
chaeology, dendrochronology, and radiocarbon anal- 
ysis. We have noted that recalculations with the 100- 
item list (by Swadesh and Bergsland) both gave 
considerably greater time depth (Swadesh: 46 mini- 
mum centuries divergence); how this might fit with the 
archaeology of the area has not been stated in print. 
In any event, Eggan (1958: 648) comments that “a mere 
comparison of Eskimo vocabularies would have made 
many of the recent controversies as to Eskimo origins 
pointless,” and Kroeber (1955: 92) finds the fact that 
the two Eskimo languages show the most recent separa- 
tion reported in Swadesh (1954b) “as it should be, for 
the close relationship of Alaskan Eskimo to Greenlandic 
has been evident ever since southwestern Eskimo vo- 
cabularies were available.” 

Regarding some South American estimates and re- 
sulting classifications, Eggan (1958: 650) observes: “Here 
the data available are generally poorer than for North 
America, but the regroupings sound reasonable in view 
of the archaeological afd ethnological data and the 
parallel situation in North America.” 

Kroeber (1955) rules some cases out of consideration 
as methodologically impure, accepting the rest, and 
comparing implications of the time depths to earlier 
results of “inspectional” comparison and to geographi- 
cal distributions. For the most part, he finds the fit 
good; where it is not so, he sees need for finer analysis. 
Taking a particular pair of glottochronologic results, 
Kroeber turns discrepancy with previous notions into a 
source of new insight. He examines the glottochron- 
ologic conclusion that the time depth of Salishan is 
greater than that of any other Powell stock so far tested, 
a depth like that within “super-stocks” or phyla such as 
Penutian, Hokanoid, and Huave-Mayan. The explana- 
tion is that fraction of retentions may agree, but sources 
otf replacements differ. The largely adjacent Salishan 
languages are freighted with replacements by shared 
innovations, and borrowings from one another. The 
largely separated Hokan languages are interlarded with 
unique innovations and replacements by borrowing 
from non-Hokan languages. Kroeber concludes (1955: 

103): 

These are specific historical reconstructive adumbrations. 
They do show what vistas are opened up as soon as linguistic 
distributions on the map are added to linguistic time depths. 
They also show that time computations must be read with 
reference to the map, not in vacuo. The much greater time 
depths of the Salish than of the Hokan languages would be 
misconstruable in the abstract, as indicative of less proneness 
to immanent or spontaneous change, in view of the fact that 
Salish languages ever since first known have been accepted 
as a genetic unit whereas the Hokan ones were long not 
recognized as afhliated with one another at all. In fact the 
time depth findings might be misleading if they had not 
been brought into relation with Salish intergradation and 
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territorial continuity and Hokan linguistic and geographic 
discontinuity. 


We have noted the report that the test lists show time 
depths of only a few hundred years between south- 
western Norwegian and Icelandic, “whereas, as is well 
known, the separation took place about thousand [sic] 
years ago,” and some 1,000 or 1,300 years for Modern 
Georgian and Modern Mingrelian, “whereas the separa- 
tion can be shown, by usual [sic] historical methods, to 
have taken place more than thousand years earlier 
(Vogt, 1942, pp. 183ff.)” (Bergsland 1958: 655). 

The most notable discrepancy between glottochrono- 
logic estimates and other evidence is reported by Rea 
(1958) . Rea compares eight Romance languages on the 
100-item test list, calculating fractions of common cog- 
nates, and divergence times. he divergence times turn 
out to be markedly too low.'* 

Rea’s claim to have disproved that glottochronology 
has “any usefulness or validity even for the languages 
upon which it is based” has come under attack by Tay- 
lor (1959), Householder (1958), and Kroeber (1958). 
‘Taylor points out that Rea “translates” no less than 
twelve of the items on the list for which Spanish glosses 
are provided by other, unrelated Spanish words; Taylor 
doubts that native speakers would consider these “com- 
mon, everyday equivalents.” He also criticizes some 
French equivalents, and concludes “enough has been 
said to show that Rea was careless of the meanings re- 
quired or of their ‘common equivalents’ or both; and a 
tool should not be condemned by one who has not yet 
learnt to use it properly” (1959: 71). 

As to sub-grouping, Kroeber averages the retention 
rates for each of the eight languages, and concludes 
“what the statistics result in is a neat, coherent, inter- 
nally consistent classification of Romance in excellent 
accord with the geographical distribution of the lan- 
guages tested” (1958: 455). 

As to the too short divergence times, Householder 
(1958: 402) points out that the proper method would 
be to compare the Romance languages individually — 
with Latin (or with their reconstructed parent, proto-— 
Romance) (we have mentioned earlier that such a pro- 
cedure [strongly advocated by Marshall (1956)] avoids 
many difficulties of underestimation); or to use the 
modified formula t = log C /5 log r?, or interpret t as a 
minimum divergence time. “Practically all of Rea’s— 
argument is dependent on this error.” Householder also 
finds errors in the choice of equivalents (e.g., French 
ne for ‘not’ instead of pas [agreeing with Taylor]; que 
for ‘what’) and refers to “some rather preposterous state- 
ments about the true divergence time being 100 A.p. or 
250 B.c.” 

Kroeber multiplies Rea’s dates by a J (jiggle factor) 
of 2.2 to get divergence dates that are in line with Rea’s 
expected dates, and that also show some interesting ac- 
cord with history (e.g., the conquest of Dacia). It is not 
necessary, however, to consider the estimated time” 
depths so greatly in error. Though Rea writes of the 
greatest divergence time as that between Sardinian and 
Rheto-Romance in the ninth century A.D., his table 
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shows Rumanian-Spanish the greatest—1,082 years 
vergence or A.p. 874. But correction of Spanish entries | , 


in accord with Taylor gives a net reduction in the num- 
ber of shared cognates of three, hence a cognate percent” 
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of 68°°, a ume depth of 1,278 years, and a date of a.p. 
678. If Hattori’s J of 1.4 is used, the resulting time depth 
is 1,789 vears, and the date is A.p. 167. Even in Rea’s 
terms, especially in the light of Householder’s com- 
ment, this can hardly be said to depart seriously from 
the likely true date. The usual procedure of taking the 
greatest divergence time as the best estimate for the 
whole family would find this a reasonable result. 

‘The other main application of the method in detail 
a well-attested language family is that of Arndt, for 
Germanic (1955, 1959). Arndt established a rectified 
retention rate for English, finding the gross rate 67.8°; 
per millenium, and the rectified rate, allowing for inter- 
dialect borrowing, as 74.8°% (all this with the 200-item 
list). With care for such problems as short-run distor- 
tion, dialect re-centering, and literacy, Arndt obtained 
results that seem to have come out remarkably well, re- 
inforcing current doubts about the conventional pic- 
ture of the development of Germanic, and supporting 
opinions based on recent archaeological and dialect- 
geographical work.'® 

In general, discrepancies may enlighten us. This has 
been the case with the Athapaskan calculations, and 
with the Salishan-Hokan time depths analyzed by 
Kroeber. (Kroeber recommends the same approach to 
the discrepancies between the results of Rea and of 
Lees’s collaborators [1958: 456].) Swadesh has concluded 
(1955b; 123-24): 


There is already sufhcient evidence that lexicostatistically 
estimated time depths are to some degree approximately re- 
lated to actual time. This is shown by a number of correla- 
tions, including several historical dates and a few archaeolog- 
ical ones, including some obtained by the carbon method. 
And there is further evidence of general correctness in the 
inner consistency of lexicostatistic dates found among the 
languages of a family or stock. Without claiming for lexico- 
statistics the accuracy of a precision instrument, there can 
nevertheless be no doubt that it has considerable approxi- 
mate validity and is already capable of serving as a helptul 
tool for the reconstruction of prehistory. 


The preceding survey of applications largely warrants 
this conclusion. The vast bulk of the cases are found to 
fit external evidence, or not to violate it. On the other 
hand, we must remember that in many cases, especially 
those of prehistory, no very certain association between 
a date of linguistic separation and other evidence is pos- 
sible. Moreover, if we have confidence in the glotto- 
chronologic approach, then we will not expect exact or 
dramatic fits between its estimates and dating from 
other sources, but accept approximate fits as about as 
reasonable a match between the streams of linguistic 
and cultural change as one can expect, and regard 
serious discrepancies as problems for closer histori- 
cal investigation, rather than reflections on the 
method. 

i must regard the utility of the method as supported 
by the applications so far. Not the least utility is the 
heuristic value of revealing exceptions, the further 


_ study of which brings further insight. But the presence 


of such exceptions reminds us that the method is still in 
a developmental stage, and that a major obstacle to 
evaluating applications, and to further development, is 
the failure of most studies to make public their support- 
ing data. 
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USES OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 


IN THE INTRODUCTION, lexicostatistics was defined as a 
broader field of which glottochronology is a part, and, 
except where quotation has prevented it, the terms have 
been so distinguished. Here we will take up three as- 
pects of lexicostatistics: sub-grouping; proof of genetic 
relationship; and rates of lexical change. 


SUB-GROU PING 


Something has been said of this under applications 
of glottochronology. We should note here that counting 
common vocabulary is an obvious and old device for 
sub-grouping, but its rigorous formulation is not. In a 
recent symposium on genetic relationship among lan- 
guages, Gleason (1959: 23) issued a call for further de- 
velopment of lexicostatistic methods for ascertaining 
internal relationships. These serve both in reconnais- 
sance work, giving provisional results of some validity 
and a basis for planning the use of more complex meth- 
ods, and also in formulating a genetic tree or Stamm- 
baum. “Lexico-statistical methods seem clearly the most 
feasible, perhaps the only feasible, methods of accom- 
plishing either end at any but the most advanced stages 
of historical reconstruction.” Gleason demonstrates two 
such methods. That of counterindications calculates 
the number of word-sets that give evidence that a pair 
olf languages are not immediately related, that is, not 
more closely related to each other than either is to any 
other language under scrutiny. The method requires 
not less than four languages. When the total counter- 
indications for all pairs of languages are examined, a 
clear minimum for two languages implies that they are 
immediately related. The method of characteristic vo- 
cabulary index (tentatively so named) gives a credit of 
one for each cognate set, dividing the credit equally 
among all pairs of languages participating in it. 
When the totals of credits for all pairs of languages 
are examined, a clear maximum indicates immediate 
relationship. 

The value of such methods is both general and par- 
ticular. In general, it is valuable to have an array of 
methods, since one may give a clear indication where 
another fails. In particular, these methods can some- 
times be used with vocabularies smaller than the glotto- 
chronologic test list, and they do not require that the 
available vocabularies be basic in nature. 


PROOF OF GENETIC RELATIONSHIP 

We must reiterate here that to estimate divergence 
times within a group of related languages is one ac- 
tivity, while to use the same vocabulary materials to 
explore or prove relationship is quite another. The 
basis of such lexicostatistic work is, however, an exten- 
sion of the probabilistic basis of all proof of genetic 
relationship. As Greenberg, Swadesh, Gleason, and 
others have recently stressed, and as Bloomfield, Meillet, 
and others had made clear before, the essential require- 
ment is to adduce resemblances that can be reasonably 
explained only as due to retention from a common an- 
cestor—that is, to show resemblances among a set of 
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languages that are, first, not due to chance, and, second, 
not due to diffusion. 

Gudschinsky [1] questions the notion that all evi- 
dence of relationship is primarily statistical. My views 
are developed in Hymes (1959a). Here I would say, first, 
that if “instances of greater than chance resemblance 
are assumed to imply genetic relationship,” | do not see 
why they cannot be “proof” of it, and, second, that I 
understand “statistical” in a general sense, such that if 
it is necessary to eliminate chance as an explanation (as 
is the case in showing genetic relationship), then one’s 
evaluation of any evidence is implicitly or explicitly 
statistical in nature. With Gudschinsky I attach impor- 
tance to a small body of patterned similarity, following 
Sapir and Hoijer in this regard. But I take the point 
to be that such patterning makes chance (often also dif- 
fusion) unlikely as an explanation of its presence in 
separate languages. 

In cases such as Athapaskan, Algonquian, or parts of 
Indo-European, the quantity of resemblances, and the 
complexity of the systematic inter-relationships, make 
genetic connection almost self-evident. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is so much evidence conforming to our ex- 
pectations that we do not demand a statistical proot 
that it is greater than chance, although statements such 
as “neither accident nor borrowing will explain them” 
(Bloomfield 1933: 299) imply the possibility of such a 
proof, Greenberg (1953, 1956: 46-55) gives renewed at- 
tention to the problem with regard especially to basic 
vocabulary, and, during the past decade, Swadesh has 
tried to develop explicit, quantitative criteria for de- 
ciding whether resemblances are due to chance or to 
historical connection (see particularly Swadesh 1951a, 
1956d [prepared 1952], 1953a, 1954a, 1955c, 1956a, and 
1959a; see also Kroeber and Chretien 1937, 1939; Chre- 
tien 1943, 1956; Collinder 1948; Greenberg 1951 and 
argument in Hymes 1959a). 

This development is radical only in the light of in- 
sistence on some one of the several possible lines of 
evidence for genetic relationship. In one of his earliest 
papers on the subject, Swadesh assessed the fact that, 
considering only the intransitive subject in the inde- 
pendent declarative mode, ten of Poweil’s 57 North 
American language families have both n in the first 
person and m in the second person, far exceeding his 
calculation of the chance expectation. He notes that 
seven of these ten are in Sapir’s Penutian, and that the 
other three suggest an even deeper grouping involving 
Azteco-Vanoan and Hokan-Coahuiltecan (a suggestion 
that Whorf and Trager have also put forward). In this 
regard, it is striking that Meillet begins an exposition 
of the method of comparative grammar with an argu- 
ment based on the first- and second-person pronouns 
in Romance. While warning that the totality of facts is 
very complex (like Swadesh 1956d: 383), Meillet states, 
“The essential point of the reasoning is this: the con- 
cordance of Romanian eo, Italian 70, Old French jo, 
Spanish yo can not be chance” (1958: 21). Meillet goes 
on to consider “un calcul des probabilités” what chance 
there is for a given meaning to be expressed by a given 
combination of sounds, only to reject attempting one 
on the grounds that the intervening conditions are too 
complex, and to conclude again: “Without recourse to 
calculation, which plays no part here, one can justly 


afhrm that a concurrence olf four languages in the ex- 
pression of the first person by forms so similar, of the 
type yo, can hardly be taken for an accident. And if, 
as happens in this case, a whole series of other languages 
present analogous forms: eu in Romanian [sic], iow in 
Rheto-Romance, etc., chance becomes more improb- 
able” (1958: 22). (He continues that chance is still 
more excluded when one observes the other pronouns.) 

If anthropologists were to accept the distinguished 
comparativist’s reasoning here, the reality of Sapir’s 
Penutian and even of Whorf and Trager’s Macro- 
Penutian could hardly be questioned a moment 
longer.'* It remains, however, that one’s intuitions of 
chance expectation may not coincide with those of 
other scholars. Despite Meillet, an explicit precedure 
for calculating chance expectation is needed. If the 
task is complex, its difficulty only adds to the merit of 
those who undertake it. 

Such work is valuable particularly in the areas of the 
world whose genetic relationships most concern anthro- 
pologists. Much still remains to be done there, and 
much of the material can be evaluated only by such 
means. And in exploring and demonstrating long-range 
connections, for which the quantity of inter-relation- 
ships is inevitably small, such work is a fundamental 
advance.!® 

Two essential qualifications must still be made. First, 
if five, six, or seven lexical resemblances between two 
languages are greater than would be expected by 
chance, even at the 1° level (Swadesh uses the 5%, 
level), this means simply that only in one, out of 100 
cases such as this, would chance explain the similarity. 
Other considerations might still lead us to take this 
case as that one. First, when we accept or reject the 
chance interpretation, we do so partly on the basis of 
non-statistical evidence, such as geographical distribu- 
tion. Second, the statistical demonstration does not in it- 
self discriminate between resemblances due to borrow- 
ing and resemblances due to genetic relationship. It is 
necessary to consider the character of the lexical items 
themselves, and, again, whatever else is known about 
the languages and the peoples speaking them. 

Swadesh makes clear that he eliminates from con- 
sideration those vocabulary items likely to be similar 
because of onomatopoeia and sound symbolism. Recent 
borrowings, say from Spanish into an American Indian 
language, are ordinarily obvious. It still remains that 
to show the probability of historical connection does 
not show whether the connection is based on borrowing 
or genetic residue (Swadesh 195la: 1). Here great reli- 
ance is placed upon the postulated resistance of basic 
vocabulary to borrowing (Swadesh 1954a: 313, 314). 
It is true that post-contact borrowings into the basic 


vocabulary of New World languages are amazingly few, — 


and that this may well indicate an extremely low inci- 


dence of borrowing into basic vocabulary in pre-Colum- © 
bian times. Sometimes the geographical separation of — 
languages may rule out borrowing, or place it at such — 


ak 


an ancient date as to make this kind of historical con- © 
nection itseli of great significance. Sometimes the quan- — 
tity of lexical items that show resemblance is greater ~ 
than any reasonable estimate of diffusional cumulation : 


(although this estimate needs careful revision, since first 
proposed in Swadesh 195la: 16). And we may recall that 
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Meillet (1958: 59), despite his dictum that vocabulary 
is the domain of borrowing, also recognized a basic sec- 
tor that was largely conserved. 

Sull, when the quantity of lexical items showing re- 
semblance is only slightly above chance level, this is not 
ineluctable proof of genetic relationship. The logic of 
historical linguistics does not permit us to reduce the 
problem “to a choice between the factor of pure chance 
and the effect of common origin” (Swadesh 1954a: 
315). Since borrowing into the basic vocabulary does 
occur, though slight, and since diffusional cumulation 
does occur, though small, the shadow of diffusion still 
hovers over any case dealing with quantities as small as 
5°, of a 100-item list. It may be eliminated through 
qualitative considerations, such as phonological corre- 
spondences, geographical distribution, and so forth, 
but not by statistics. 

I must state that I will be surprised if most of the 
distant connections proposed by Swadesh are not ulti- 
mately confirmed (cf. Hymes 1956b: 595; 1957c: 79ff.) 
Let us again cite Meillet. He maintained, “It is never 
by differences or concordances of vocabulary that one 
can establish relationships of languages” (1958: 46). 
But he also pointed out, regarding the use of vocabulary 
to probe relationship, “But the normal continuity of 
vocabulary in languages having the same point of de- 
parture shows that it is necessary not to neglect it. It 
is the concordance of father, mother, brother, sister 
which most suggested the idea of the initial community 
of the Indo-European languages” (1958: 46). And, after 
again deprecating the use of vocabulary to prove re- 
lationship, he said: “It remains moreover true that, in 
most cases, the common words of the vocabulary remain 
in large part the old traditional words. In a language 
as profoundly altered in all respects as English, the 
examination of the pronouns me, we, us, you, of the 
numerals one, two, three, ten, of the kinship terms 
father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, of the 
verbs be (ts, was), come, eat, love, bear, etc., would suffice 
to proclaim the Indo-European character of English’ 
(1958: 108; cf. also p. 94). 

The great variety of the world’s languages must re- 
duce ultimately to a small number of distant, far-flung 
genetic relationships. In gradual penetration of these 
reaches, we proceed by stages of hypothesis, proof, and 
establishment. Hypotheses provide guides for further 
research; proof shows that no other explanation than 
that of genetic relationship is tenable for a body of re- 
semblances; establishment unravels the details of rela- 
tionship as fully as possible. As we proceed from the 
first to the third of these stages, the value to historical 
anthropology increases. The confidence it may give, and 
the information it may receive, are greatest when exten- 
sive sound correspondences and etymologies have been 
established at the third stage. We must start, however, 
with the first stage. 

Here lexicostatistics stands in the role of a pioneer 
in probing and sometimes proving the distant relation- 
ships that lie (some perhaps forever) beyond the full 
refinement of comparative methods such as sound cor- 
respondences. To quote two early exponents of a lexi- 
costatistic approach, “What counts in a question such 
as this is not the thousand points that can not yet be 
construed as evidence, but the hundred, or failing those 
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the ten, that can” (Dixon and Kroeber 1919; 113). It 
would be mistaken “to insist that no judgment can be 
considered that is not substantiated by evidence of the 
quantity, and of the degree of accuracy, that Brugmann 
would demand. Such an attitude, if persisted in, cannot 
but result in complete barrenness of effort for a long 
time to come. American linguistics is a new and unde- 
veloped field, and pioneer conditions must continue to 
prevail in it for some time longer. To throw out all evi- 
dence that does not attain to an arbitrary standard of 
fineness is sterile as well as unreasonable” (Dixon and 
Kroeber 1919: 113). 

It has been asked, “Can a test list of but one hundred 
items possibly be adequate for exploring time depths 
of considerable antiquity?” It should be clear that I be- 
lieve the answer to be “Yes.” A second query would be, 
can such a list provide prool of genetic relationships of 
considerable antiquity, and here the answer must be, 
often not. Other lexicostatistic lists are possible of 
course. The direct comparability of the test-list items, 
and the relative ease with which comparable material 
can be obtained, make glottochronologic test lists one 
especially useful tool of exploration. 


RATES OF LEXICAL CHANGE 


Glottochronology has been to the fore in recent lexi- 
costatistic work, and the desire to estimate time depths 
leads to a focus on that part of vocabulary which seems 
most stable. Noting this, Swadesh (1955b: 122) ob- 
serves that “only a fraction of the total phenomena 
have been studied. Eventually it will be desirable to 
study rates of change in the various types and levels of 
less stable vocabulary and to develop a complete theory 
of the factors affecting the rate of vocabulary change.” 

Even severe critics welcome this goal (Bergsland 
1958: 657). Eggan observes that even if retention rates 
should be found to vary with language family or socio- 
cultural conditions, the establishment of such limited 
constants would be a worthwhile advance, and he points 
to areas, such as the Mountain Province in the Philip- 
pines, where it may be possible to study the processes 
involved in reasonably direct fashion (Eggan 1958: 
651—52).19 

We have noted problems of interest within basic 
vocabulary itself, regarding the relative stability of 
semantic groups within a language family and across 
language families. The same problem of course is of 
interest throughout vocabulary. 

Where some independent measure of time depth can 
be obtained, either from other historical data, or by 
comparing daughter languages individually with a re- 
constructed parent, it will be important to pursue the 
implications of s, average degree of separation, as it 
enters into calculations of divergence time from com- 
parisons of daughter languages among themselves. Put 
otherwise, it may be that the J’s (jiggle factors) re- 
quired by such comparisons will have worthwhile im- 
plications for the study of past inter-influence among 
languages, the effects of drift, supposed conservatism, 
and the like. 

Herve lexicostatistics must contribute to and draw 
from the general theory of culture change. 
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THE STRATEGY OF LEXICOSTATISTICS 


Tuts srupy has found for glottochronology and lexico- 
Statistics neither an elegant argument nor a simple 
recipe. Rather, it has found a field of inquiry bristling 
with scattered results and partly answered questions. 
This is not too surprising, given the short history and 
few students of the subject. 

We have found further research and application justi- 
fied by results so far. There is support for the concept 
of basic vocabulary; some tendency for regular rate of 
change in the part sampled by test lists; and some con- 
sistency of estimates of divergence time with other lines 
of evidence. 

The history of science would seem to show that any 
such empirical regularity should be probed for all it is 
worth. Even if any one retention rate should not prove 
universally valid (or useful), the close agreement of 
Dravidian Kannada, Japanese, Arabic, etc., would re- 
quire explanation. The burden is not that of “glotto- 
chronologists” alone, but of all students of language. 
Consider some hypotheses: (a) there are no universals 
in human experience for which all human languages 
provide a means of reference; (b) there are no possible 
general rules for selecting equivalents to a universal list 
of meanings from among the semantic patterns of differ- 
ent languages; (c) there are no items of vocabulary 
which are relatively more frequent, persistent, and uni- 
versally translatable than others; (d) for any set of 
items of vocabulary within a language, the rates of 
change distribute randomly; (e) for any set of items of 
vocabulary, the rates of change in different languages 
distribute randomly. If we question the hypotheses of 
glottochronology, do we accept these? What is the range 
of relevant hypotheses, and how shall we choose among 
them? How indeed, except by in effect subjecting glot- 
tochronology to the thoroughgoing exploration it 
needs? (Cf. Gleason [1959: 32] and his three premises 
cited earlier.) In short, the need of glottochronology is 
part of the need for general theories of semantic pat- 
terning and lexical change. 

With regard to the basis of glottochronology, syste- 
matic test and experimentation with lists is particularly 
needed, along lines suggested, such as alternative parts 
of lists, supplementary items, semantic groups. There 
has perhaps been a tendency to develop the test list in 
ways that would facilitate field-work completion and 
long-range comparison. These are worthy objectives, 
but other considerations in choice of items should pre- 
vail, if supported by control-case studies or specialized 
knowledge of languages concerned. 

The theory of basic vocabulary is inchoate. Here the 
aid of social psychology should be sought. Note, tor ex- 
ample, Brown's comparison of the most frequent items 
in adult and child vocabularies, indicating that the 
glottochronologically desired attributes of simple, clear 
reference more olten characterize the most frequent 
nouns and verbs of children (1958: 249). The concept 
basic is significant for time perspective in all of histori- 
cal anthropology (Hymes 1957d), and a unified theory 
of cultural change must take close account of the insight 
that may come from vocabulary, the part of language 
most sensitive to outside cultural forces. 


$2 


With regard to applications, present ones are very 
much approximations, though sometimes very good 
ones, confirmed by other evidence. Present studies can 
contribute as much to improvement of method as to 
historical knowledge. That is, their results can con- 
tribute if the minimum requirements specified by 
Kroeber (1958: 457) are met: both the full list of test- 
item equivalents, and the judgments of cognation, must 
be made public. | would add that both diagnostic and 
supplementary lists should be completed if at all pos- 
sible; that all questions regarding choice of equivalents 
should be presented; that the criteria for judging cog- 
nation should be given; and that the whole is best based 
on a specialist’s knowledge of morphological structure 
and semantic detail. Such studies contribute to develop- 
ment of method by making replication and re-analysis 
possible; any such study can contribute consciously to 
the topics raised in the section on applications. 

The first flush of excitement and application has 
abated, and glottochronology and lexicostatistics need 
now a period of painstaking, precise development. 
Enough has been gained to show the importance and 
profit of the subject. Enough has been learned also to 
show that no formal proof now justifies the basis, and 
no casual application now gives certified results. Care- 
ful work and the widest possible application should be 
the order of the day. 

I have tried to show that lexicostatistics is but the 
intense focusing of interests long present in linguistic 
work. The concept of basic vocabulary is old, and the 
statistical nature of genetic proof has long been im- 
plicit. It is the calibration with time that is new and 
most exciting to the anthropological historian, and 
that must be most carefully handled to avoid premature 
disillusionment. I have tried to consider the criticisms 
that have been raised, and have raised many myself, for 
progress must be founded on frank recognition of 
points where it is needed. Yet, as I have said, the over-all 
trend of results so far shows the importance and profit 
of the subject. This evaluation seems concurred in by 
some of the most responsible and acute critics of present 
weaknesses, for they have matched their analysis with 
substantive applications (Gudschinsky 1955; Hoijer 
19565; Lounsbury 1958), or explication of results (Kroe- 
ber 1955, 1958). Lexicostatistics is not a short-cut; it 
does not replace other methods and information, but 
must be incorporated with them into a consistent body 
ol knowledge. ‘That it is a valuable addition, and that 
it will increase in value, can, | believe, scarcely be 
doubted. 

The use of lexicostatistics in long-range comparison 
is important, but the anthropological value of lexico- 
statistic results will be widest at present in those cases 
where the results of the comparative method can al- 
ready be built upon, and where, as Romney (1958) terms 
it, the genetic model can be employed. Such cases are 
ones where judgment of cognation leaves least to guess- 
work; where reconstruction of proto-vocabulary helps 
control the effects of drift, contact, and dregs; where a 
language family of not too great time depth provides a 
framework within which all lines of anthropological 
evidence can be meaningfully compared and controlled 
(cl. Vogt 1959). This coincides with the advice of Eggan 
(1958: 651) and Kroeber (1955: 103-104; 1958: 456). 
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Of studies made with the revised, 100-item list, Hoijer (1956b) is so far 
the exemplar. It will not have escaped notice how often his has been the 
only published basis for discussing important questions of method. 

The general strategy of lexicostatistics must be sober advance on several 
fronts. Further research and improvement in the basis of glottochronology 
will make that method more widely useful and its results more certain. 
Further applications to known language families, as Kroeber says, “will help 
to refine the glottochronological method and probably to give us unsus- 
pected new principles and general insight” (1955: 103). They will also pro- 
vide useful estimates of divergence time. Further studies in lexicostatistics 
will help refine the quantitative criteria and probabilistic basis for proof of 
genetic relationship. They will also provide a series of hypotheses and proofs 
that could perhaps not be obtained in any other way. At present, “‘there is 
every reason to believe that lexicostatistics has not yet reached or even ap- 
proached its maximum potentialities”; we must “hope for the major re- 
search which can definitely establish the capabilities and the limitations of 
the lexicostatistic method” (Swadesh 1955b: 124, 131). 


Notes 


1. Hockett 1953: 151. 

2. | offer my thanks to those who have 
commented on the draft of this paper 
for correction, stimulation, and occa- 
sional kind words (omitted here). In 
preparation of the draft I have been 
variously indebted to Fred Eggan, 
Maria Teresa Fernandez de Miranda, 
David H. Kelley, Alfred L. Kroeber, 
Robert B. Longacre, Floyd Lounsbury, 
Oriel Pi Sunyer, Robert Ravicz, J. 
David Sapir, Volney Stefflre, William C. 
Sturtevant, Morris Swadesh, and espe- 
cially my wife, Virginia. Donald S. 
Marshall kindly has given permission 
to quote from his unpublished dis- 
sertation. The Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Harvard University, has sup- 
ported my research during the prepara- 
tion of this study. 

3. This principle, especially in this 
context, might be taken to imply, says 
Gleason, that there is a proportional 
relation of divergence to time, that in 
this form the principle is basic to all of 
lexicostatistics, and that it applies to 
all of language. He cogently rejects each 
of these implications. 

1. In terms of these definitions, the 
Dictionary of Linguistics (Pei 1954) 
identifies first one aspect of lexicostatis- 
tics (determining genetic relationship 
by statistical comparisons), then glot- 
tochronology proper. Marshall (1956) 
restricts “glottochronology” to the lexi- 
costatistic type, and extends “lexicosta- 
tistics” to the sense I have given “glot- 
tochronology,” the study of rate of 
change in all of language. Gleason 
(1959:23) likewise restricts glottochro- 
nology, but does not extend “lexicosta- 
tistics” so broadly: “lexico-statistical 
methods are all those which depend on 
the comparison of two or more vocab- 
ulary samples selected on the basis of 
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some lexico-statistical gloss-list, on the 
counting of certain types of similarities 
and differences between such samples, 
and the calculation from these results 
of certain measures of relationship.” 
Voegelin’s distinction 
port (1958:58). 

5. Note that 10.5° of the 200-item 
list do not appear at all in the written 
materials for the first grade sampled by 
Rinsland, and 1% (guts, louse) do not 
appear among even the first six thou- 
sand most common English words from 
adult written materials (Eaton 1940). 

6. As a more important reason for re- 
jection, Swadesh* suggests that “three 
may have appeared relatively late as an 
independent word in many linguistic 
groups (perhaps about 5,000 years ago) 
and not yet in some languages.” 

7. But we do not have a universe of 
several thousand items to sample, de- 
spite some early optimism (Lees 1953: 
114). 

8. Gleason observes: “Since all the 
test cases were reasonably close to one 
millenium, they would be expected to 
get a reasonable approximation to the 
correct value for one millenium. (That 
is, the errors introduced by the fact that 
they 


has similar im- 


are not exactly one-millenium 
spans in every case would be small com- 
pared to other sources of statistical vari- 
ability.) The real trouble, and it is pro- 
found, is in the means suggested to go 
from a rate for one millenium to a rate 
for widely disparate periods.” 

9. Milke* comments: “The stress laid 
on the need for basic research as against 
premature and cheap ‘applications’ is 
really well done.” 

10. Hjelmslev attacks glottochronol- 
ogy as contrary to the comparative 
method (1958:633). He protests against 
the same common meaning as a Cti- 
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terion for judging glottochronologic 
sames (e.g., deer:Tier are not sames), 
on the grounds that semantic facts 
have nothing to do with the methods 
of determining genetic relationship, 
the concordances of which are estab- 
lished by expression (phonology) alone. 
Either this is meaningless, or it is 
false. Sound laws are based on cog- 
nates, and judgments of cognation are 
based on correspondence of both form 
and meaning. If correspondence in 
either regard is unsatisfactory, a likely 
cognate or etymology will be rejected; 
the literature has many instances. A 
concise, brilliant exposition of the sort 
of reasoning, both phonological and 
semantic; is given by Thieme (1958: 
513-15). Hjelmslev also finds it strange, 
nearly unbelievable, that glottochronol- 
ogy excludes affixes, structure-bound 
elements, from the test list, and, again, 
because of the procedures of determin- 
ing genetic relationship. He points out 
that, from its beginnings, genetic rela- 
tionship has insisted on morphological 
elements more than on roots, and he 
insists, with Meillet, that “genetic re- 
lationship more easily, and methodolo- 
gically more effectively, gets its bearings 
on the basis of affixes, which most of 
the time furnish more solid material” 
(Hjelmsley 1958:663). think there can 
be no question of the correctness of his 
reading of the history of genetic rela- 
tionship (cf. Twaddell [1943], Meillet 
[1958], and references cited in Hymes 
[19564,c}), but it has nothing to do with 
the criteria for a test list. Rightly or 
wrongly, certain items are excluded be- 
cause their usage has been found “too 
closely bound up with peculiarities of 
language morphology” (Swadesh 1955b: 
126), so that single, clear translation 
equivalents often could not easily be 
gotten. In sum, the results of the com- 
parative method are a prerequisite for 
valid glottochronology, but the criteria 
pertinent to each are not identical; 
Hjelmslev has misunderstood the rela- 
tion between the two. 

11. My discussion of these possibili- 
ties has been stimulated by Floyd 
Lounsbury. 

12. Voegelin (1958:53) notes the ex- 
istence of inconsistent results, but gives 
mistaken examples. ‘The supposed Uto- 
Aztecan discrepancy between Hale and 
Swadesh is based on comparison be- 
tween Hale’s mistake in citing 4000 in- 
stead of 4700 minimum centuries, and 
an early Swadesh date using a different 
list. As noted, Swadesh and Hale ob- 
tain the same maximum divergence 
time when using the same (100-item) 
list. As to Athapaskan, I am unaware of 
any controversy between Hoijer (1956b) 
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and myself (19576); my recalculations 
were an addition to his fundamental 
study, if in one respect a revision, and 
were accepted by him before the paper 
was submitted for publication. I had 
thought that the text and footnote of 
the paper precluded any impression of 
controversy with the teacher to whom I 
owe my knowledge of Athapaskan. 

13. The same result was obtained in- 
dependently by Swadesh (1958:763) and 
is employed by Lamb (1958:99). 

14. Li (1959) rejects phonological iso- 
glosses in favor of vocabulary. 

15. Longacre (1957a) also points out 
that the implied sub-grouping does not 
fit that worked out by Hall (1950); the 
divergence times link French more 
closely to Italian than to Spanish, 
whereas Hall’s family tree has the re- 
verse. 

16. Arndt is notably circumspect and 
cautious in applying the method. 

17. Lin fact consider Sapir’s Penutian 
valid, on the basis of the sum of evi 
dence in Swadesh (1956a, 1956d, MS.), 
Pitkin and Shipley (1958), Sapir and 
Swadesh (1953), and Hymes (1956a, 
1957c, MS.) 

18. Hattori* reports his use of the 
100-item list for an interesting Compari- 
son of Japanese with eighteen other 
languages of Asia and the Pacific. The 
results are not yet analyzed into resem- 
blances due to genetic relationship, dif- 
fusion, and chance. On their face, they 
seem to support the hypothesis of ge- 
netic connection of Japanese with Al- 
taic (Korean, Manchu, Mongol, Tatar) 
and Ainu. One would like to know if 
the Chinese resemblances are loans, and 
if so, at what average per millenium. 

19. Hall shows that the retention rate 
assumed for glottochronology “is not 
valid in case pidginization has inter- 
vened” (1959:266-67). He continues (p. 
267), “and, since no one can _ tell 
whether this has been the case or not 
with languages whose previous history 
we do not know, the entire application 
of glottochronology to language fam- 
ilies without documented history be- 
comes doubtful.” I agree that the usual 
retention rate does not apply to the 
products of pidginization, since, with 
Douglas Taylor, 1 do not consider 
these to be connected historically with 
their dominant source of vocabulary in 
the same wavy as ordinary languages are 
connected with their prior stages (e.g., 
English with proto-Germanic). \ com- 
parative study of available cases of 
pidginization might show a different 
regular rate of “retention,” one much 
lower than that found for other cases. 
I disagree with Hall’s conclusion that 
pidginization places the application of 
glottochronology in doubt, since I re- 
gard pidginization as a process specific 
to certain socio-economic circumstances, 


whose occurrence in such areas as the 
New World before the period of Euro- 
pean expansion is practically out of the 
question. 


Comments 


By E, Driver 


{1} I should think that more use could 
be made of reconstructed proto-lan- 
guages in choosing glosses for the list 
of basic words. The meanings shared 
by a dozen or more proto-languages 
would be historically stable, and the 
terms for them would be geographically 
widespread and likely to be found in 
almost every language. 


2} It seems to me that more energy, 
time, and funds should be channeled 
into validating the method from docu- 
mentary evidence in Indo-European, 
Semitic, Hamitic, Sinitic, Uralic, and 
other language families where sufficient 
dates are available, and that less at- 
tention should be given to American 
Indian and other preliterate language 
families at the present time. 

3] At the same time we should not de- 
lude ourselves into believing that a 
more careful validation of the tech- 
nique on the control languages will as- 
sure us of infallible accuracy in- 
ferring time depths for preliterate 
languages. Any sample drawn exclu- 
sively from written Old World lan- 
guages can never be proved to be rep- 
resentative of all the languages in the 
world. In the language of the statisti- 
cian, the control languages will always 
be a selected sample of all languages, 
rather than a random sample, and their 
representativeness will always be sub- 
ject to doubt although not necessarily 
faulty. All formulas of probability sta- 
tistics are dependent on a representa- 
tive sample of cases from the universe 
for which the generalizations derived 
from them are intended to apply. 
There is no magic by which results 
validated on a selected part of a uni- 
verse can be extended to the whole 
universe. 


|4] However, for those who are will- 
ing to make such an extension from a 
selected sample, it should be pointed 
out that it is not necessary that all the 
control languages change at the same 
rate. It is only necessary to know the 
average rate of change, and the stand- 
ard deviation about the average, in 
order to estimate a time depth. If in 
the future the standard deviation turns 
out to be two or three times as great as 
Lees (1953) found it for his 13. lan- 
guages, the time estimate can still be 
made from the average rate of change, 
but the standard error after the plus- 


and-minus sign will be two or three 
times as great. This would require 
building into the formula a standard 
error for a variable rate of change. If 
the empirically determined rates of 
change from, say, fifty or more control 
languages show a bi-modal or multi- 
modal inclination, this would tend to 
increase the error of time-depth esti- 
mates. 

[5] We should, ideally, have more tests 
of the reliability of eliciting from in- 
formants and of matching cognates, by 
comparing the results of two or more 
linguists working independently on the 
same languages. Such replication is 
standard procedure in laboratory. sci- 
ences. 

[6] As Hymes indicates, the quantita- 
tive relationships between languages, 
as displayed in square tables, have util- 
ity other than as indicators of absolute 
time depths. They can offer provisional 
classifications of languages and relative 
time depths. Such numerical expres 
sions of linguistic “distance” may also 
be compared with measures of cultural 
“distance” and _ biological “distance,” 
and may eventually yield valid correla- 
tions between race, language, and cul- 
ture. Boas’ caution that these three at- 
tributes of man do not generally cor- 
relate to a high degree has discouraged 
people from looking for the modest 
but easily significant correlations that 
obviously exist and have relevance to 
historical problems. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
even to non-linguists that the family- 
tree concept of linguistic change is too 
simple to account for many linguistic 
relationships. Although the square table 
(correlation matrix) exhibiting the re- 
lationship of every combination of two 
languages in a group is only two-dimen- 
sional on paper, it is important to re- 
member that variation in the coefficients 
it displays can be multi-dimensional. In 
other words, no matter how complicated 
the relationships among a group of lan- 
guages are, this form of expression can 
take care of the complexities. Various 
other kinds of diagramming can only 
approximate what the square matrix of 
coeficients shows accurately. Correla- 
tion matrices, therefore, have many 
functions in science other than as indi- 
cators of absolute chronology, and their 
use should be encouraged. ‘The results 
of glottochronological studies can be 
very useful to the anthropologist with- 
out his worrying about the validity of 
the time depths in years. 


By Istpore DYEN** 


I would like to comment on the sub- 
grouping and dialectological aspects of 
lexicostatistics and to speculate on their 
relation to the glottochronological as- 
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pect as well as on frequency as a 
possible basic factor in the success of 
lexicostatistics in the latter aspect. 

[1] Until the present, lexicostatistics 
has been used for three different pur- 
poses: (1) to establish the relationship 
between languages, (2) to classify (sub- 
group) related languages, and (3) to es- 
tablish the times at which related lan- 
guages began to diverge. It is only in 
its third aim that it has a unique con- 
tribution. It is also in its third aim 
that it is purely statistical. In its other 
two aims, it is a convenient device for 
making a statement about the relations 
shown by the basic-vocabulary lists of 
different idiolects. As such, it is a new 
instrument in the classifier’s hand. It 
is a quantitative procedure, whereas 
hitherto the classifier generally worked 
only with qualitative arguments. 

The difficulty with qualitative argu- 
ments in sub-grouping appears in the 
phenomena explained by J. Schmidt's 
wave hypothesis. He “showed that spe- 
cial resemblances can be found for any 
two branches of Indo-European, and 
that these special resemblances are most 
numerous in the case of branches which 
lie geographically nearest each other” 
(Bloomfield 1933:317). If, however, the 
development of a language boundary 
between languages restricts the influ- 
ence o: one language upon another to 
traits that are not employed in genetic 
classification (e.g., phonetic similarity 
of phonemes, similarities of syntactic 
and morphological structure, lexical 
borrowings), the phenomena explained 
by the wave theory must apply at a 
time before the languages were distinct. 
In view of the distribution of the spe- 
cial resemblances, the conclusion was 
reached that the Indo-European lan- 
guages differentiated for some time as 
sub-areas or dialect areas of the same 
language. Since similar conclusions can 
be obtained by the use of lexicostatisti- 
cal comparisons much more quickly 
and systematically, it is worthwhile con- 
sidering this technique and its impli- 
cations seriously. 

There appears to be little opposition 
to the notion that lexicostatistics can be 
employed as a technique in sub-group- 
ing (or internal classification) of related 
languages. This procedure, like the tra- 
ditional one, utilizes the assumption 
that if two languages are relatable, they 
exhibit some cognate morph sequences. 
It is therefore possible to construct rules 
for the admission of morph sequences 
as cognate. 

We can regard the traditional ap- 
proach to sub-grouping as basing itself 
on special resemblances (i.e., similar fea- 
tures distributed over less than all of 
the members of a family). Wherever 
these appeared in large numbers for 
some sub-set of related languages (e.g., 
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Indian avd Iranian), the conclusion 
could be reached that the probability 
was correspondingly great that some of 
the special resemblances were exclu- 
sively shared innovations (ESI). It was 
of course possible that some of the spe- 
cial resemblances (SR) might be resid- 
ual (i.e., inheritances), but the proba- 
bility that the mass of SR’s included 
ESI's was regarded as increasing with 
the number of SR’s. Furthermore, as 
the number of ESI’s increased, the 
probability that there existed a private 
proto-language was regarded to be in- 
creased, since it was increasingly likely 
that the source was a distinct language. 
Consequently, it followed that if a num- 
ber of languages shared some large 
number of SR’s with each other, and 
for each of the sharing languages this 
number was significantly larger than 
that shared with any other language 
than one of the group, the existence of 
a private proto-language could be in- 
ferred. 

Let us suppose that the true family 
tree is as follows: 


A 
pABC (=pA-C) 

pBC 

SABCDE ©pA-E) D 

pDE 


Each of the words of B relevant to 
the family tree is cognate with at least 
one word in another language. Any 
word of B that is cognate with some 
word in the other language can be as- 
signed as follows: 

1. To pA-E if cognate with a word in 
D or E. 

2. To pA-C if cognate with a word in 
A and not with a word in either D or E. 

3. To pBC if cognate only with a 
word of C. 

For the family tree to be correct, it 
might appear that the sum of the cog- 
nates of B shared with an immediately 
related language must be greater than 
that with a more distantly related lan- 
guage. There would then be a logical 
argument for regarding a lexicostatisti- 
cal classification of related languages as 
representing the order of separation of 
any collection of distinct languages. 

However, this need not hold true in 
every case. It is conceivable that of two 
languages which are (stipulated to be) 
immediately related, one would special- 
ize in the loss of inherited words, and 
the other in the loss of innovations. The 
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resultant percentages would be mislead- 
ing. It is thus not possible to regard the 
lexicostatistical percentages as a purely 
qualitative criterion. In using a lexico- 
statistical list there is a dependence on 
the probability of randomness in the 
replacements, so that it is to be expected 
that both innovations, and in general 
inherited words, are not distinguished 
in the probability of their being re- 
placed. 

It is possible that the words assigned 
to pBC are in every case direct inherit- 
ances from pA-E. We assign them to 
pBC because this assignment is posi- 
tively indicated. Wherever a reconstruc- 
tion is made, it is necessarily a minimal 
reconstruction. If a new related lan- 
guage should be discovered, it would 
not be impossible that we should have 
to assign some of the words now as- 
signed to pBC to the earliest proto-lan- 
guage. 

Consequently, the immediate rela- 
tionship of B and C depends on the 
probability that at least one of the 
words assigned to pBC is an ESI. This 
probability is regarded as increasing 
with the number of items assigned to 
pBC. If the items are about equal in 
value, the number of items assigned to 
pBC is an index of the probability that 
at least one of them is an ESI. 

If two non-defective Swadesh lists of 
different languages are compared, there 
are the following classes into which the 
paired entries fall. They are a compara- 
ble pair (C) if both entries are known. 
They are a determinate pair (D) if their 
cognation can be decided. They are a 
positive pair (P) if they are cognate. 
The ratio or percentage which we re- 
gard as interesting is P/D. This ratio 
is called the cognate percentage or per- 
centage of cognates. In terms of our 
family tree above, it is for B and C the 
sum of the words assigned to pA-E, to 
pABC, and to pBC over all those pairs 
of words whose cognation could be de- 
termined. 

We can now develop a series of prop- 
ositions which parallels the develop- 
ment presented above as the traditional 
one. Since the number of items as- 
signed to pBC must increase in propor- 
tion to the number of ESI’s, the number 
of items assigned to pBC is an index 
of the magnitude of the quantity of 
ESI’s involved. The cognate percentage 
of the lists B and.C is in direct propor- 
tion to the number of words assigned to 
pBC. It follows that the difference be- 
tween the cognate percentage of B with 
any other language is an index of the 
probability that B has at least one ESI 
with C and similarly for C. The smaller 
of the two differences, or, if they are 
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equal, the amount of the differences 
themselves, is an index of the probabil 
ity that B and C have no ESI's with any 
of their partner's competitors, and thus 
that their mutual proto-language was 
distinct from any continued by a lan- 
guage represented by a list. 

An essential difference between the 
traditional approach to sub-grouping 
and the one employed in lexicostatistics 
is that the traditional approach aims to 
identify the SR’s, and infers the im 
mediate relationship—as dialect neigh 
bors or as constituting a sub-group with 
a private proto-language—from the re 
lation between the amount of the SR’s 
shared with each other to the amount 
each shares with other languages. The 
lexicostatistical procedure infers the ex 
istence of ESI’s for any sub-set of related 
languages from the fact that the mem 
bers of the sub-set have their highest 
percentage of cognates with each other. 
The existence of a private proto-lan 
guage is indicated by (1) the fact that 
for any member the percentages held 
with related languages outside the sub 
group are about the same for each mem 
ber of the group, or by (2) the chain ol 
highest percentages is interrupted. In 
the latter case, the conclusion of a pri- 
vate proto-language must be regarded as 
provisional, because a hitherto unrep 
resented language could be discovered 
to be a missing link. 

Thus an important difference be- 
tween the traditional approach to sub 
grouping and the one employed in lexi 
that the traditional 
approach attempts to identify the spe 


costatistics 


cial resemblances—if at all possible, and 
inevitably a long drawn-out procedure 

whereas the lexicostatistical approach 
is to trap special resemblances in the 
lexicon without necessarily identifying 
them. The identification then becomes 
an implication of the sub-grouping in 
lexicostatistics, whereas the sub-group 
ing is regarded as an implication of the 
innovation in the traditional procedure. 

It is likewise an assumption of the 
lexicostatistical procedure that its re 
sults imply the morphological develop 
ments, i.e., that the developments in the 
morphology are expected not to contra 
dict the results of a lexicostatistical sub 
grouping. If an apparent contradiction 
is discovered, there is an error in inte? 
pretation. For example, what has been 
taken to be an innovation may actually 
have been an inheritance, which per 
haps occurred over a_ restricted area 
or the like. If obvious morphological 
innovations do contradict a sub-group 
ing, they can be regarded as independ 
ent innovations. However, as the num 
ber of independent morphological in- 
novations implied by a lexicostatistical 
sub-grouping increases, the more im- 
probable are the implications of that 
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sub-grouping. We can therefore regard 
morphological innovations, and_ like- 
wise syntactic innovations where these 
involve cognate morphemes, as consti 
tuting an independent negative esti 
mate of the reliability of the implica- 
tions of a lexicostatistical sub-grouping. 

Whatever difficulties we face then in 
determining the order of separation 
arise only when we are not dealing 
solely distinct languages. Lan 
guages that are not distinct are most 
simply regarded as the same dialectolog 
ical language. 


with 


A problem might arise in dealing 
with a language that covers a large eco 
graphical area and is highly dialectal- 
ized. It is conceivable that in its spread 
different languages could have sepa 
rated from it at different points in its 
territory. If the extensive language is 
A, and the offshoots are B and C, it is 
possible that B is similar to some dia 
lects of A, and C to others, and the tam 
ily tree that results might depend on the 
dialect of A that was 
sentative. A 


chosen as repre 
would 
require that the relation of any two 
languages be determined by the per- 
centages scored by their most closely re- 


correct. solution 


lated dialects. 

It is conceivable that two different 
languages would retain all the basic 
vocabulary of their proto-language un 
changed. In that case, no list of basic 
vocabulary would apply to determining 
the degree of their relationship. It is 
an assumption of lexicostatistics that if 
100°, 
they are taken from the same language. 
If they are nevertheless different lists, 
they are from different idiolects of the 
same language. 


two. lexicostatistical lists score 


In fact, some linguists are ready to 
tolerate a much lower percentage than 
100°, before regarding two lists as per- 
haps not belonging to the same lan 
guage. The cut-off point needs to be 
established. This cut-off point can be 
defined as the lexicostatistical language 
limit, for there would be no two lan 
guages with dialects that shared a per- 
centage of cognates higher than this. 

There could, however, be languages 
with dialects that scored lower than the 
language limit. These dialects would be 
long to the same language by virtue of 
the fact that there was a chain of dia 
lects from one to the other, such that 
one could reach any member of the 
chain by passing from one dialect to 
another with which it scored more than 
the language limit. 

It is even conceivable that in a lim 
ited examination a pair of dialects in 
different languages would show their 
highest percentage ol with 
without their being im 
mediately related. Suppose that two 


cognates 


each other, 


languages were from archaizing dialects 


in their respective areas, and the sign 
that they were archaizing was the reten 
tion of basic vocabulary. The conse- 
quence might be that if we were to ex- 
amine only the lists without regard for 
language boundaries, we could end up 
by assigning two dialects as being im- 
mediately related when actually their 
immediate relationship would be quite 
different. 

Now this circumstance could occur if 
at least one of the dialects belonged to 
an extensive language area in which the 
only other representatives from the 
same language area were so distant as 
to be differen? in a degree greater than 
a dialect belonging to a related but dif- 
ferent language. 

It is easy to see that this error would 
have been avoided if a dialect interven- 
ing between the two extremes had been 
included among those investigated. 

Even when distinct languages are in- 

volved, rather than dialects, the same 
problem could conceivably arise. For 
it is possible for a language area to 
break up into different languages at ap- 
proximately the same time in different 
sections. If this happens, it would be 
reasonable to expect the language that 
continues the intervening dialect area 
to show immediate relationship equally 
with two languages, whereas the ex- 
treme languages might show a relation 
ship that was as remote as, or more re- 
mote than, they might show with still 
other languages. 
[2] It follows that any sub-grouping is 
dependent on the particular collection 
of lists employed. It is therefore pos- 
sible to regard the entire world of 
speakers as a collection in which each 
speaker is represented by a list. The 
Classification of all speakers by relation- 
ship can be achieved simply by compar- 
ing the lists for cognates. If we can rec- 
ognize a language boundary wherever 
one occurs, the boundary of languages 
with the smallest number of cognates 
can be termed the minimal cognate 
boundary. If lists differ by fewer cog- 
nates than the minimal cognate bound- 
ary, they belong to different languages. 
The minimal cognate boundary is a 
lower bound of the lexicostatistical lan- 
guage limit defined aboye. 

In view of the fact that in most dis 
cussions of lexicostatistics, the distinct- 
ness of the sources from which the lists 
are drawn is left out of account, it is 
wise to specify that the result is a class- 
ification that will hold true if the 
sources are distinct. We will call this a 
QD (i.e., quasi-distinct) classification. 

Now a QD classification is different 
from a classification by special resem 
blances, in that there is a quantification. 
In this quantification, the elements are 
treated as equal. In classifving by cog- 
nates, we make absoiute determinations 
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ol the presence or absence of a cognate 
set member. In the traditional applica- 
tion by comparatists, it is not clear what 
the position of the meaning is in such 
cognate sets. In the lexicostatistical pro- 
cedure, the requirement is that the 
meanings be the same before cognates 
receive consideration. Under these cir- 
cumstances, cognates with similar but 
not the same meaning are disregarded. 
Furthermore, in a QD classification it is 
of no concern which words are replaced. 
The precise number of replacements 
furthermorelays no role, so that in our 
family tree it would make@mo difference 
whether AB = 40%, AC = 30%, and 
BC = 60%, or AB = 70%, AC = 40%, 
and BC = 90%. The relation 
would be indicated by the family tree. 

This disregard permits the use of de- 
fective lists. A defective list is one that 
lacks an entry to match that of another 


same 


list. It is easy to see, however, that in 
the worst case the employment of defec- 
tive lists can lead to worthless results. 

The reliability of a comparison of 
lists can in fact be measured by the 
number of comparable entries in rela- 
the number of items in the 
standard list, the decrease in reliability 
gradually increasing with each unused 
item. Thus 100 pairs of homosemantic 
for lists with 200 
standard, is less than one-half as reliable 


tion to 


entries, entries as 
as 200 pairs. 

Defective lists can be employed with 
risk when each of the 
equally subject to replacement. For ex- 
ample, if defective lists are collected in 
such a way as to favor words that are 


least items 1s 


less subject to replacement than others, 
the resultant percentages must differ 
noticeably from the percentages result- 
ing from the use of more nearly com- 
plete lists. If 100 words are taken in the 
collection of a 200-word list, it is to be 
expected that the more common words 
will make up a large part of the 100. If 
the more common words resist replace- 
ment to a greater extent than less com: 
mon words, the outcome will be skewed. 

In fact, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the more common a word is, the 
less likely it is to be replaced. The re- 
placement of a word by another is a 
change in their respective frequencies. 
Let us imagine what happens when a 
word A replaces another, B, in a given 
meaning M. If the meaning M is re- 
garded as being constant in frequency, 
then what must happen is that this fre- 
quency is shared by the two words, at 
first in a proportion that favors B, 
and later in one that favors A. If other 
factors remain constant, then it would 
appear reasonable to regard the dif- 
ference in frequency of B over its near- 
est competitor A in the meaning M as 
the index of B’s resistance to replace- 
ment in that meaning. 
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Now the meaning M_ itself could 
change in frequency. As M loses tre- 
quency, B in that meaning must neces- 
sarily lose frequency and thus perhaps 
become less resistant to replacement in 
that meaning. 

For a given meaning M at a particu- 
lar time, in a particular language, there 
is possibly only one word. In general, 
however, since we cannot even limit the 
competitors to single words as against 
phrases, it is to be expected that there 
is at least one competitor for each mean- 
ing. As the factors that favor the in- 
crease of frequency of one word over 
another change, it is possible that the 
frequency of the competitor will in- 
crease, 

Now some meanings are not found in 
some languages. It is not that there is no 
word for that meaning, but simply that 
the meaning does not exist. It is not 
hard to believe that among the speakers 
of some language, there has never been 
an occasion to refer to lexicostatistics. 
This is not to say that they would not 
have a word for this should the occasion 
arise. But until the occasion arose, it 
would be fair to say that the meaning 
did not exist in their language. 

In choosing the items for the lexico- 
statistical list, the effort is made to pick 
out such as could be found in all 
languages. This has the practical effect 
of ensuring comparability. Now it is 
important to recognize that we are deal- 
ing with meanings rather than words. 
\s the application of lexicostatistical 
lists is widened, it may prove necessary 
to modify the particular meaning-item. 
This could occur if a given language 
offers two or more non-synonymous 
words in a given standard meaning. 
‘There is no word for “animal,” but only 
one for “wild animal” and one for “‘do- 
mesticated animal.” There is no word 
for “cut,” but a large number, each of 
which specifies some feature involved 
in the act. In effect, to choose one of 
these, is to make the choice for all lists. 
The meaning-item is thus restricted. 

It is useful to regard the universality 
of a meaning as a prime prerequisite 
for membership in a_ lexicostatistical 
list. Yet this is not the only prime pre- 
requisite. 

Frequency of the entry plays a role in 
its choice. This appears in the simple 
suggestion: When there are two or more 
words for a particular meaning, choose 
the more common one, a phrase which 
can be translated into “the more tre- 
quent one” without harm. But univer- 
sality is itself the criterion that there be 
a frequency of the meaning greater than 
vero in cach language. Thus trequency 
is a prime prerequisite. 
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But frequency appears also in a dif- 
ferent way. We can regard as the popu- 
lation from which a lexicostatistical list 
is drawn all the most frequent words for 
meanings that have some frequency in 
all languages. For the purpose of ap- 
proaching as closely as possible the 
proposition that particular 
instances a figure of 40°% should have 
the same significance, it would be highly 
desirable to have the items for which 
entries are sought to be meanings that 
generally show the same resistance to 
replacement. We should therefore re- 
gard as a criterion of our items a rela- 
tively similar average frequency in all 
languages. 

It is possible to entertain as a working 
hypothesis that the freauency of uni- 
versal meanings is culture-free. The im- 
plication is that the frequency of all 
English words in the meaning “organ of 
sight” is the same as the frequency 
of all Malay words in that same mean- 
ing. If the English word ‘eye’ in this 
meaning has about the same frequency 
as the Malay word mata in this mean- 
ing, this could be regarded as evidence, 
provided of course that their respective 
competitors did not show excessive fre- 
quencies. 

The contrary of this proposition is 
that the frequency of these meanings 
is not culture-free. We know that the 
frequency of some meanings is not 
language-free. For example, a verb in 
Malay need not be accompanied by a 
subject. The frequency of the word for 
the speaker (“I”) is no doubt thus 
affected. In the absence of the word, it 
would be difficult to argue that the 
meaning “I” had occurred. It is simpler 
to conclude that the meaning had not 
occurred (i.e., the subject was not “omit- 
ted”), but that the hearer makes an in- 
ference (which could be wrong) from 
the preceding (and sometimes follow- 
ing) utterances. Under this interpreta- 
tion, the frequency of the meaning 
“first person” might be lower in Malay 
than in English. In at least this sense the 
frequency of meanings is not culture- 
free. Furthermore, it is not difficult to 
imagine a particular culture in which a 
special attribute of, say, the organ 
of hearing (“ear”) would make this 
meaning more frequent than in some 
other culture. 

If we were to take an average fre- 
quency of a particular universal mean- 
ing, an excessive variation above or 
below this average would have to be 
culture-bound. It is reasonable to regard 
the meaning “airplane” as a universal. 

If this meaning does not exist in all the 
languages of the world at the present 
moment, it is hard to see how this will 
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not soon become true, unless this mode 
of transportation should soon be made 
obsolete. However, its frequency might 
vary tremendously from that in the 
speech of an isolated group which rarely 
sees an airplane, to that of a people 
which sees one frequently. The low fre- 
quency and the high frequency are 
culture-bound. 

An average frequency is culture- 
bound whenever there are super-aver- 
age and/or sub-average frequencies 
spread over a large number of distinct 
languages. If an average frequency is 
also associated with a large number of 
distinct and unrelated languages, then 
it can reasonably be called a culture-free 
average. Basic vocabulary for a given 
language can perhaps then be defined 
as the collection of the most frequent 
words for each of the meanings with a 
culture-free average frequency. 

Different meanings show a differ- 
ence in frequency. In correlation with 
this, words and phrases show a differ- 
ence in frequency. In fact, a language 
can be conceived of as a list of its mean- 
ingful constituents ordered by fre- 
quency. It would indeed be highly 
surprising if the relation between the 
relative position of partly homoseman- 
tic constituents in their respective lists 
was random. If basic vocabulary is 
determined by meanings with a culture- 
free average frequency, this relation 
cannot be random. 

If we regarded the English words that 
satisfy the criterion set up above as havy- 
ing, by and large, frequencies close to 
the average, it would be possible to ap- 
proximate a homogeneous set of words 
by selecting according to the English 
frequencies and then testing for similar 
(or at least correlated relative) frequen- 
cies of their counterparts in other lan- 
guages. 

Since we intend to apply our lexico- 
Statistical lists to earlier periods, we will 
attempt to make the members not only 
contemporaneously culture-free, but 
also as nearly culture-free throughout 
time as possible. 

[3] Dialects as well as (distinct) lan- 
guages can be QD classified. The useful- 
ness of this classification depends en- 
tirely on the purpose to which it is put. 

It has long been a conviction of dia- 
lect geographers that the best way of 
attacking the classification of dialects is 
via the vocabulary. At present the only 
competing type of classification is that 
based on phonetic (or phonemic) 
changes. There is no compulsory rela- 
tion between the two types of classifica- 
tion. If two idiolects are classed together 
in one Classification, it need not follow 
that they will be classed together in the 
other. 

If dialects differ by a phonetic change, 
there is interference in communication 
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between their respective speakers. If 
dialects differ by an item of basic vocab- 
ulary, there is likewise interference in 
communication between their respec- 
tive speakers. There is no known way 
of regarding different phonetic changes 
as commensurate with each other so as 
to be able to measure the interference 
with communication which they cause. 
Items of basic vocabulary, to the extent 
that they are otherwise homogeneous, 
are commensurate, and thus suggest an 
ideal index of communicational inter- 
ference between dialects. This interfer- 
ence can be regarded as the entropy of 
the system. 

It therefore appears reasonable to 
index the interference in communica- 
tion between dialecis in terms of the 
frequency in the same meaning of non- 
cognate words. We consider only non- 
cognate words. If word Du in dialect 
D, is cognate with, and has the same 
meaning as, word Dx in dialect D2, then 
the meaning of Ds: can be inferred from 
D,, by examining the results reached by 
applying the rules of phonemic trans- 
formation (= the rules of phonemic 
correspondence regarded as an opera- 
tion). It is likewise reasonable to believe 
that the effects of analogy are normally 
not sufficient to impede this inference, 
and can therefore be disregarded. Thus 
cognateness is regarded as unaffected by 
analogic change. 

If the average frequency of homose- 
mantic non-cognate basic vocabulary is 
an index of the interference in commu- 
nication between speakers of different 
dialects, then we might wish to seek 
whether in fact the progress of this 
interference is in any way correlated 
with time. The approach thus far has 
been empirical, and has met with just 
enough success to warrant further re- 
search, but not enough to put the mat- 
ter beyond criticism. 

If the resistance to replacement of a 
particular word in a particular meaning 
is the difference in frequency of that 
word in that meaning from the fre- 
quency of its nearest competitor, then 
to get a simple correlation with time we 
should wish to use meanings for which 
the ordinary words have in most cases 
the same resistance to replacement. The 
need for communication places a gen- 
eral limitation on the number of re- 
placements that can occur relatively 
close in time in the same system. It is 
clear that all of our experience suggests 
that we should look at the system as 
being one in which each word is under 
a pressure for replacement and a pres- 
sure against it, but that the pressure for 
replacement (entropy) is sufficiently 
great so that it wins through at certain 
points. 

We have reason to believe that the 
points of break-through are not entirely 


random. If words of high resistance are 
actually less likely to be replaced, then 
if the list chosen contains words of 
varied resistance, the break-through 
should normally occur more often in 
the words of less resistance. Over long 
periods, it would be increasingly likely 
that the same word would be replaced 
twice. If this factor is not taken into 
acconnt in the calibration, an inevitable 
distortion will occur in the application 
of a relatively short-term calibration to a 
relatively long one. 

Some who use lexicostatistics use the 
calibration established by Swadesh and 
Lees, but use different words. If there 
are differences in susceptibility to re- 
placement among different words, the 
risk of error involved in this procedure 
is increased. 

The possibility of multiple replace- 
ments increases the variety of the effects 
of a constant in different languass con- 
tinua and over different spans in the 
same continuum. For this reason, the 
study of replacements over shorter 
periods than a thousand years may pro- 
vide results important for the establish- 
ment of the constant. 

Among the words in the Swadesh 
diagnostic list, there are a large num- 
ber with high resistance to replacement. 
This is demonstrable not on the basis 
of their relatively high frequency, but 
on the basis of their known persistence 
in control languages. Nevertheless, 
there are also included in the diagnostic 
list some large number of words which 
by the same token have a much lower 
probability of persistence. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Swadesh 100-word list (19556), the 
range of variation in persistence values 
has been reduced (from approximately 
1%-100°% for the 200-word list) to 


21°,-100%, and that the concentration 


of persistence values is noticeably high 
at the upper end. This can be regarded 


as an improvement. Since we are, how- | 


ever, interested in variation, rather than 
in persistence, a more useful list would 
show fewer or no extremely stable items. 
Since we are furthermore interested in 


as nearly random as possible a distribu- — 


tion of the replacements, it would also 
show the characteristic of having a rela- 
tively large number of meanings con- 
centrated over a_ relatively small 
percentage, say two or three decades. 
Various lists could be used for special 


purposes. For example, one could be ~ 


designed for the dialectological analysis 
of a language. Here one would preter 


a very sensitive list, in which the words ~ 


were relatively equal in relatively low 
resistance to replacement. 

For sub-grouping, it might be desira- 
ble to have a number of lists of different 
degrees of resistance according to the 


precision desired. For the determina: 
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tion of the order of the most distant 
relationships particularly, the calibra- 
tion of lists of the most resistant words 
would be highly desirable, whereas tor 
those of closer relationships a more 
sensitive list would be more useful. 

[4] The choice of range of persistence 
values would be different for the dem- 
onstration of relationship. The aim in 
a proof of relationship is to demonstrate 
the probable existence of a pair of cog- 
nate morphs in the languages being 
compared. Since a pair of cognate words 
is also a pair of cognate morph. se- 
quences, it is useful to examine the 
words of the language which probably 
have the highest resistance to replace- 
ment. For cognates should appear 
among these if anywhere among the 
words of the language. Among those 
languages the relationship of which is 
regarded as proved, it is unlikely that 
there is a pair of languages without a 
single pair of homosemantic cognates. 

Swadesh has made it Clear that it was 
one of his hopes to convert his lexicosta- 
tistical test, by itself, into an argument 
for relationship. However, to do so he 
must inevitably use a test other than 
systematic matching of phonemes as a 
criterion of a cognate-like relation. This 
he supplies by a rule of similarity 
(1954a: 319ff.) There is, however, no 
way of demonstrating that his particular 
rule of similarity is sufficient. 

In fact, to use a lexicostatistical list 
in this way involves the investigation in 
the greatest risks, and is unnecessary 
when the languages themselves are ac- 
cessible. The value of a comparison is 
greatest as the interval for which it is 
reliable grows. Because of linguistic 
change, however, the probability of 
recognizing cognates must decrease as 
the interval grows, even when entire 
languages are subjected to comparison. 
If the material examined by the com- 
paratist is restricted to the entries of a 
diagnostic list, the chances of making a 
correct determination are greatly re- 
duced. The list should therefore not be 
used alone in a proof of relationship. 
Since, however, the list 
basic vocabulary, its contents can be 
used like any other part of the language 
which is more likely to exhibit a reten- 
tion. 


does contain 


The use of a lexicostatistical list in 
the proof of relationship is thus difter- 
ent from its use in sub-grouping and in 
glottochronology. For proof of relation- 
ship we should be interested in the 
morph sequences of highest resistance. 
Since the proof of relationship depends 
on no more than the proof of the exist- 
ence of a single pair of cognate morph 
sequences, the examination of the 
words of highest resistance is among 
the first steps to be taken by the com- 
paratist. 
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By Saran C. GupscHinsky* 


{1} At the time I wrote 19565, I saw 
only one generalized use for the tech- 
niques of glottochronology: to provide 
a time-depth estimate, with implications 
of sub-grouping as an incidental by- 
product. I would now like to register a 
change of viewpoint. As I now see it, 
there are at least three different uses 
of glottochronology, with at least some 
difference in technique required by 
each. Glottochronology can be used on 
raw data for the purpose of postulating 
possible relationships and degrees of 
relationship; it can be used following 
careful comparative study either for the 
purpose of estimating divergent time, 
or for establishing a sub-grouping of 
related languages. Each of these uses 
is discussed at some length by Hymes, 
but there are a few points that I would 
like to especially emphasize. 

According to my present view, the 
first usefulness of a series of word lists 
is for the setting up of a skeleton classi- 
fication to guide later research, i.e., the 
lists are compared and_ instances of 
greater than chance resemblance are 
assumed to imply genetic relationship. 
These resemblances are quantified (sim- 
ple percentage at this point is fully as 
useful as divergence time, and undoubt- 
edly less misleading); these quantified 
results permit a tentative grouping of 
the languages into sub-groupings with 
varying degrees of supposed relation- 
ship. 

Such groupings in turn provide the 
outline for further exploration of the 
relationships, and for the detailed 
and painstaking work that is required 
for establishing relationships. The wide- 
ranging use of glottochronology facili- 
tates field work by narrowing the range 
of search for relationships at a given 
level. 

A point of particular emphasis is that 
sub-grouping and estimation of time 
depth are legitimate only after careful 
comparative work has proved the rela- 
tionships, and only on the basis of 
proved cognates (i.e., cognates that are 
elements in reconstructions). This 
means that the use of “probable cog- 
nates” or guess at “glottcchronological 
sames” should be limited to studies that 
are setting up hypotheses, and not used 
in the more exacting task of measuring 
time. This is not intended to imply that 
sloppy work is adequate for setting up 
the initial hypotheses. It would proba- 
bly be generally agreed that the validity 
of such hypotheses is in direct propor- 
tion to the skill, experience, and—per- 
haps—the intuition of the investigator 
who proposes them. 


Hymes : LEXICOSTATISTICS SO FAR 


At this point, however, I specifically 
reject the notion that the discovery of 
more resemblances than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of chance constitutes 
in itself “proof” of genetic relationship; 
and I seriously question the more basic 
notion that all evidence of relationship 
is primarily statistical. There would be 
a great deal of disagreement, of course, 
as to how much of what kind of evi- 
dence constitutes complete proof. But I 
would consider a relatively small body 
of patterned similarity (i.e., material for 
reconstructing a plausible phonemic 
pattern and part of the grammatical 
structure) more weighty than a much 
larger number of unpatterned similari- 
ties. 

Lamb’s terminology seems useful for 

discussing this difference between 
proved relationship and postulated re- 
lationship (Sydney M. Lamb, “Some 
Proposals for Linguistic Taxonomy,” 
Anthropological Linguistics [1959] 
1:33-49). Relationships postulated on 
the basis of similarities, but not yet 
checked by comparative studies (or not 
checkable by comparative — studies) 
would be Probable Relationships; those 
for which the comparative evidence 
seemed conclusive would be Established 
Relationships. 
[2] It would seem to me that there is 
somewhere a happy medium between 
the repudiation of the “mesh principle” 
and its over-emphasis. Mesh relation- 
ships are a result, not an explanation. 
Presumably every shared linguistic 
trait that is not of chance duplicate 
origin is the result of either homogene- 
ity at the time it originated, or of later 
diffusion from its place of origin. It is 
well known that it is possible to recover 
some of the history of a lan,;1age by 
careful comparison of the linguistic 
evidence with what is known of the 
historical, geographic, and cultural fac- 
tors. To dismiss all this under the cover 
term “mesh relationship” is to obscure 
potentially useful facts. 

An example may be seen in my Maza- 
tec studies (1955, 1958). The Mazatec 
dialects present a typical mesh, with the 
dialect of San Miguel in particular 
exhibiting some characteristics in com- 
mon with the Jalapa dialect, and some 
in common with the Huautla dialect. 
This statement, however, says nothing 
about the history of the San Miguel 
dialect, nor how the mesh originated. A 
careful study of the linguistic data per- 
mits us to say that the San Miguel 
dialect was originally homogeneous 
with the Jalapa dialect, but that it later 
shifted to a close attachment to the 
Huautla dialect. A comparison of these 
facts with what is known of the local 
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history makes it possible to correlate 
these linguistic shifts with the political 
changes, and to “explain” the occur 
rence of this particular mesh. 

[3] suspect that the problems in- 
volved in filling out properly the diag- 
nostic list may be sometimes greater 
than is usually realized. I would suggest, 
for example, that when Rae uses garra 
as the Spanish equivalent of claw, and 
Swadesh (supported by Taylor) uses 
una, the problem begins with a basic 
difference in the referent for the Eng- 
lish word claw. If these men speak the 
same dialect of Spanish that I do, Rae 
is thinking of claw as referring to the 
entire clawed foot, while Swadesh and 
Taylor think of claw as referring only 
to the animal analogue of a fingernail. 
This difference appears to occur in some 
dialects of English, as I have noted it 
among my colleagues in discussion of 
this item on the test list. 

I have recently found in checking 
with colleagues that there are other 
words on the 200-word list for which we 
consistently use different areas of mean- 
ing. This means that in addition to the 
difficulties already reported in finding 
simple meanings in various languages, 
there is also the difficulty of being sure 
that each investigator is working with 
the same meaning. 

In this connection, I might add that 
I think Taylor was too harsh in his 
judgment of Rae. Within the campe 
sino dialect of Spanish which I learned 
in rural Mexico as a by-product of my 
study of Mazatec, Rae’s “translation” of 
pdjaro for ave is not only the most com- 
mon, but probably the only, choice; his 
quemar for arder, camino for vareda, 
pecho for seno, and pescozo lor cuello 
seem to me far more common. On the 
other hand, his pequeno for chico seems 
to me, aes Common. 

But G.re is something much deeper 
involved here than the simple question 
of whose variety of Spanish is more ac- 
ceptable or more common. Certainly 
for all twelve of the words in which 
Rae’s choice disagrees with Swadesh’s, 
both choices are acceptable Spanish, 
and would be understood by all speak- 
ers at least of Mexican Spanish. But sup 
pose that two lists were filled out in 
different parts of Mexico. And suppose 
that these hypothetical lists differed in 
every case where there is such a choice 
(i.e., a minimum of twelve differences). 
And suppose that each investigator in- 
volved were convinced that he had the 
commonest equivalent for the area or 
dialect that he was working with. Note 
that the difference between these two 
“dialects” would be nearly 600 years! 
And such a difference could be found in 
an almost completely homogeneous lin- 
euistic community! It should also be 
noted that the wide knowledge of Span- 
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ish that might safeguard us in consider- 
ing Romance data (that caused Taylor 
to question the propriety of Rae’s trans- 
lations) is lacking in many of the Ameri- 
can Indian languages in which we are 
currently using the lists. 

All this leads to the question, “What 
does glottochronology measure when it 
gives diverge time?’’ Does it measure the 
point at which dialects began to di- 
verge? Or the end of effectual communi- 
cation? (No, this is not possible, since 
we can get divergence time for dialects 
that are still mutually intelligible.) 
Fventually, it seems to me, there needs 
to be some clarification of exactly what 
the time depths mean. 

Along this same line, there is the 
question of what is meant by saying that 
in a group of divergence times for a 
single group of related languages, the 
oldest time is taken to be the more accu- 
rate. Is this intended to imply that suc- 
cessive splits are not possible? 

[4] “It does not seem fair to conclude 
from a study so largely within this range 
that ‘any hope of determining absolute 
time—by some improvement in the pre- 
cision of lexico-statistical technique— 
seems to have been permanently lost.’ ” 

This statement of mine should be 
read within the following context, 
since the order of differentiation can be 
deduced from the comparative material 
but the precise number of cognates lost 
and reborrowed cannot be so deduced.” 

The point is specifically that these 
may be changes in the basic vocabulary 
of such a nature that borrowed items 
are counted glottochronological 
even by the careful 
worker, and that in such cases there is 


“sames” most 
no way of knowing that the items are 
borrowed, and hence no way of correct- 
ing the skewed time depth. 

Hymes may be right, however, in as- 
suming that such undiscoverable re- 
borrowing is likely only in very closely 
related dialects such as the Mazatec 
under discussion. 


By Harrorr’ 


[1] What I assume by proposing the 
replacement of 2 by 1.4 in the above- 
mentioned formula, is that the factors 
of drift and dregs (these terms will be 
defined later) are always present even 
when that of contact is absent. Has the 
combination of these three not caused 
a too short glottochronological time 
depth for the Romance languages? 

In my The Affinity of Japanese 
(1959), in a reprinting of a 1957 article 
of the same title, I discussed this point 
more in detail. I quote the discussion 
here, translating it from Japanese (pp. 
199-202): 


I will show a clear example of the inde- 
pendent. similar development of related 


languages without mutual influences after 
separation. 

Proto-Germanic *a has been preserved as 
fa:] (and fe:|) in German, but has been 
changed into [u:] (and [i:]) in English. 
Proto-Germanic *ai has been changed into 
fou] (and fi:|) in English, but into [e:] 
(and [i:|) in German. These are markedly 
divergent changes. On the other hand, both 
languages have dipthongized the Proto- 
Germanic long close vowels *i, *0 into [ai] 
{au}, and changed the Proto-Germanic long 
half-close vowels *é., *6 into close [i:] [us]. 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that these 
dipthongizations cannot be due to a mutual 
influence, because they took place during 
the periods between Middle English and 
Modern English, and between Middle High 
German and Modern High German. This is 
a surprising coincidence. 

I thought that it would be of interest if 
we could establish that similar changes 
took place also in vocabulary, i.e., that both 
in English and in German the same items 
were independently replaced by cognate 
words. However, examples are. apparently 
few, and I was able to find, out of Swadesh’s 
215-item list, only the following: 

The meaning ‘to hold’ was expressed in 
Gothic by haban [which corresponds to 
Latin capere ‘to seize, take’], and in OHG 
by habén, which became haben ‘to have’ in 
ModHG. On the other hand, ModHG 
halten ‘to hold’ comes from OHG haltan ‘to 
keep, guard, observe, pasture.” OF habban 
meaning ‘to have, hold, and OE healdan 
meaning ‘to hold, keep, guard, pasture,’ 
have become ModE have and hold respec- 
tively. 

The meaning ‘man (male person)’ was 
expressed in Gothic generally by wafr 
[which corresponds to Latin vir ‘man (male 
person’|, and in OF generally by wer, but 
since that time, ME man, which meant 
originally ‘person, human being, took its 
place. In OHG the meaning ‘man (male 
person)’ was expressed by man, goman, 
war, but it is expressed by Mann in 
ModHG. 

The meaning ‘right (vs. left)’ was ex- 
pressed in OE by swipra, in OHG by zeso, 
but it is expressed by right in ModE, and 
by recht in ModHG, which came from OF 
riht ‘straight, just, ete.” and OHG reht 
‘straight, just, etc.,” respectively, 

The meaning ‘to wash’ was expressed in 
OE by pwéan (parts of the body, dishes, 
etc.), wescan (clothes, etc.), swillan. In 
ModE only wash, which came from OF, 
wescan, has remained. OHG had wascan 
and dwahan (parts of the body, dishes, 
etc.) , but only the former has remained as 
waschen in ModHG., 

However, it is very difficult to find such 
examples, and we have to think that “the 
tendency of independent similar develop- 
ment of related languages after separation” 
must mean in the field of vocabulary rather 
‘the tendency of independent retention 
(and loss) of the same words.’ 

Anyhow, we have to examine empirically 
whether it is possible or not to use the 
formula d=log c/2 log r [this will be 
done by using the formula d = log cx log r, 
in reference to cases where we know d, c, 
and r}, in order to contribute to the refine 
ment of the method of glottochronology. 

It should be borne in mind that two dia- 
lects that are already different in phonol 
ogy, etc., tend to slow down the spread of 
divergent development, especially in vocab- 
ulary, when they are adjacent to each other. 
The shift of consonants of HG began before 
the middle of the eighth century, and was 
completed at the end of the same century. 
Nevertheless, the glottochronological time 
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depth between Dutch and ModHG is very 
small. Using Swadesh’s old list, I got 82.2; 
(residue) common to ModHG and Dutch. 
This means: 

316 years in d= log c/2 log r (1r:0.805) 

>| vears in d=logc 14 log? 

On the other hand, the great difference of 
consonant systems of HG and Dutch began 
to appear more than 1,200 years ago. The 
two languages should have influenced each 
other in the development of lexicon, al- 
though they were different in phonology. 
We can see similar phenomena between the 
Japanese dialects of Kyoto and Tokyo, and 
between the Chinese dialects of Peking and 
Suchow. 

Therefore, even if English and German 
began to diverge circa 2,000 vears ago, we 
should not put the figure 2,000 for d in the 
above formula. Because, before the Anglo- 
Saxons came to England in the latter half 
of the fifth century, they lived in the neigh- 
borhood of the ancestors of the Germans, 
and they probably influenced each other 
linguistically. (In 1954 I used provisionally 
the figure 1,800 for d [without any guar- 
antee], and got the figure 1.4 in place of 2.) 
I should like to do similar research on Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic. 

I should like to call “drift and dregs” 
the above-mentioned tendency of inde- 
pendent replacement by cognates, loss 

= drift), and retention (= dregs) of 

the same words in a group of related 
languages. I think the exploration of 
drift and dregs in this sense, if there are 
any, is very necessary for the refinement 
of the method of glottochronology. 
{2| Ihave been trying for several years 
to enlarge Swadesh’s list, in order to 
heighten, if possible, the statistical relia- 
bility. Another objective of mine was to 
compile a list that may be more effective 
for exploring the proofs of genetic rela- 
tionship between languages. 

To start with, I compiled a pretty 
large body of basic vocabulary, includ- 
ing all the items found in the following 
lexicons. Several scholars collaborated 
in this work. 

KOKUSAL BUNKA SHINKOKAI, Basic vocabu- 
lary of Japanese, 1944. 

Dor, K6cHI, Nippongo no sugata, 1943, pp. 
333-37. 

Kenkytjo, Linguistic development 
of children, 1943, pp. 30-53. . 

SAKAMOTO, ICHIRO, Basic vocabulary of Jap- 
anese, 1948. 

Raxmanov, I. V. (Ed.) , Slovar’-—Minimum 
po anglizyskomu, nemetcskomu i francuz- 
skomu yazykam, 1951. 

Murcce, M. A., German word-freque ncy vo- 
cabulary, 1936. 

Beacu, T., French word-frequency vocabu- 


lary and sentence construction book, 
1933. 

Fret, H., Le livre des deux mille phrases, 
1953. 


Ministére de lI’Fducation Nationale, Le 
francais élémentaire, 1954. 

JosseLson, H. H., The Russian word count 
and frequency analysis of grammatical 


categories of standard literary Russian, 


1953. (First half.) 
Cowen, M., Questionnaire linguistique, 
1950-51. 


Buck, C. D., A dictionary of selected syn- 
onyms in the principal Indo-European 
languages, 1949. 

Parser, H. E., 1000 basic words of English, 
1952. 
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Out of this body, I selected, in collab- 
oration with Mr. H. Kitamura, the most 
basic items, excluding the following: 

(1) Too specific items, e.g., “eyelashes,” 
“pupil,” “canthus,” but “eye” is included. 

(2) Items with abstract meaning: “mean- 
ing,” “courtesy,” “temperament,” “to feel,” 
etc. 

(3) Items peculiar only to a few nations 
or civilized peoples. However, “snow,” 
“ice,” etc., are included, because they are 
common to many nations. 

(4) Items that are very possibly dupli- 

cated in many languages, e.g., “food” is in- 
cluded, but “meal,” “dinner,” are not; “to 
work” is included, but “a work,” “a job,” 
are not; “near” is included, but “to ap- 
proach” is not; “to steal” is included, but 
“thief” is not, ete. 
Although we found some of them in- 
appropriate, we have included all the 
items of Swadesh’s old and new lists, in 
order to make it possible to compare the 
obtained material with that obtained by 
other glottochronologists. 

Belore I started the work, I intended 
to compile a list of about 1,000 items. 
But it turned out to be very difficult to 
find more than 500 items. Our list that 
was provisionally published in August, 

1957, has only 457 items. 
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not soon become true, unless this mode 
of transportation should soon be made 
obsolete. However, its frequency might 
vary tremendously from that the 
speech of an polite d group which rarely 
sees an airplane, to that of a people 
which sees one trequently, Phe low tre 
quency and the high trequency are 
culture bound 

\n average frequency ts culture 
bound whenever there are superavet 
age and or sub-average frequencies 
spread over a large number of distinct 
languages. If an average frequency ts 
also associated with a large number ol 
distinct and unrelated languages, then 
it can reasonably be called a culture-free 
average. Basic vocabulary for a given 
language can perhaps then be defined 
as the collection of the most frequent 
words for each of the meanings with a 
culture-free average frequency. 

Different meanings show a differ- 
ence in frequency. In correlation with 
this, words and phrases show a differ- 
ence in frequency. In fact, a language 
can be conceived of as a list of its mean- 
ingful constituents ordered fre- 
quency. It would indeed be highly 
surprising if the relation between the 
relative position of partly homoseman- 
tic constituents in their respective lists 
was random. If basic vocabulary is 
determined by meanings with a culture- 
free average frequency, this relation 
cannot be random. 

If we regarded the English words that 
satisfy the criterion set up above as hav- 
ing, by and large, frequencies close to 
the average, it would be possible to ap- 
proximate a homogeneous set of words 
by selecting according to the English 
frequencies and then testing for similar 
(or at least correlated relative) frequen- 
cies of their counterparts in other lan- 
guages. 

Since we intend to apply our lexico- 
statistical lists to earlier periods, we will 
attempt to make the members not only 
contemporaneously culture-free, but 
also as nearly culture-free throughout 
time as possible. 

[3] Dialects as well as (distinct) lan- 
guages can be QD classified. The useful- 
ness of this classification depends en- 
tirely on the purpose to which it is put. 

It has long been a conviction of dia- 
lect geographers that the best way of 
attacking the classification of dialects is 
via the vocabulary. At present the only 
competing type of classification is that 
based on phonetic (or phonemic) 
changes. There is no compulsory rela- 
tion between the two types of classifica- 
tion. If two idiolects are classed together 
in one Classification, it need not follow 
that they will be classed together in the 
other. 

If dialects differ by a phonetic change, 
there is interference in communication 
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between their respective speakers. It 
dialects differ by an item of basic vocab 
ulary, there is likewise interference in 
communication between then respec 
tive speakers, There is no known way 
of regarding different phonetic changes 
as commensurate with each other so as 
to be able to measure the interference 
with communication which they cause 
Items of basic vocabulary, to the extent 
that they are otherwise homogeneous, 
are commensurate, and thus suggest an 
ideal index of communicational inter 
ference between dialects. This interfer 
ence can be regarded as the entropy of 
the system. 

It therefore appears reasonable to 
index the interference in communica- 
tion between dialects in terms of the 
frequency in the same meaning of non- 
cognate words. We consider only non- 
cognate words. If word Du in dialect 
D, is cognate with, and has the same 
meaning as, word Dx in dialect Ds, then 
the meaning of Dx can be inferred from 
D., by examining the results reached by 
applying the rules of phonemic trans- 
formation (= the rules of phonemic 
correspondence regarded as an opera- 
tion). It is likewise reasonable to believe 
that the effects of analogy are normally 
not sufficient to impede this inference, 
and can therefore be disregarded. ‘Thus 
cognateness is regarded as unaffected by 
analogic change. 

If the average frequency of homose- 
mantic non-cognate basic vocabulary is 
an index of the interference in commu- 
nication between speakers of different 
dialects, then we might wish to seek 
whether in fact the progress of this 
interference is in any way correlated 
with time. The approach thus far has 
been empirical, and has met with just 
enough success to warrant further re- 
search, but not enough to put the mat- 
ter beyond criticism. 

If the resistance to replacement of a 
particular word in a particular meaning 
is the difference in frequency of that 
word in that meaning from the fre- 
quency of its nearest competitor, then 
to get a simple correlation with time we 
should wish to use meanings for which 
the ordinary words have in most cases 
the same resistance to replacement. The 
need for communication places a gen- 
eral limitation on the number of re- 
placements that can occur relatively 
close in time in the same system. It is 
clear that all of our experience suggests 
that we should look at the system as 
being one in which each word is under 
a pressure for replacement and a pres- 
sure against it, but that the pressure for 
replacement (entropy) is sufficiently 
great so that it wins through at certain 
points. 

We have reason to believe that the 
points of break-through are not entirely 


random. It words of high resistance are 
actually less likely to be replaced, then 
if the list chosen contains words of 
varied resistance, the break-through 
should normally occur more often in 
the words of less resistance. Over long 
periods, it would be increasingly likely 
that the same word would be replaced 
twice, Tf this factor is not taken into 
account in the calibration, an inevitable 
distortion will occur in the application 
ol a relatively short-term calibration to a 
relatively long one. 

Some who use lexicostatistics use the 
calibration established by Swadesh and 
Lees, but use different words. If there 
are differences susceptibility to re- 
placement among different words, the 
risk of error involved in this procedure 
is increased. 

The possibility of multiple replace- 
ments increases the variety of the effects 
of a constant in different language con- 
tinua and over different spans in the 
same continuum. For this reason, the 
study of replacements over shorter 
periods than a thousand years may pro- 
vide results important for the establish- 
ment of the constant. 

Among the words in the Swadesh 
diagnostic list, there are a large num- 
ber with high resistance to replacement. 
This is demonstrable not on the basis 
of their relatively high frequency, but 
on the basis of their known persistence 
in control languages. Nevertheless, 
there are also included in the diagnostic 
list some large number of words which 
by the same token have a much lower 
probability of persistence. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Swadesh 100-word list (1955b), the 
range of variation in persistence values 
has been reduced (from approximately 
1%-106% for the 200-word list) to 
21°, -100%, and that the concentration 
of persistence values is noticeably high 
at the upper end. This can be regarded 
as an improvement. Since we are, how- 
ever, interested in variation, rather than 
in persistence, a more useful list would 
show fewer or no extremely stable items. 
Since we are furthermore interested in 
as nearly random as possible a distribu- 
tion of the replacements, it would also 
show the characteristic of having a rela- 
tively large number of meanings con- 
centrated over a_ relatively — small 
percentage, say two or three decades. 

Various lists could be used for special 
purposes. For example, one could be 
designed for the dialectological analysis 
of a language. Here one would preter 
a very sensitive list, in which the words 
were relatively equal in relatively low 
resistance to replacement. 

For sub-grouping, it might be desira- 
ble to have a number of lists of different 
degrees of resistance according to the 
precision desired. For the determina 
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relationships particularly, the calibra 
tion of lists of the most resistant words 
would be highly desirable, whereas tor 
those of closer relationships a more 
sensitive list would be more useful 

The choice of range of persistence 
values would be different for the dem 
onstration of relationship. Phe aim in 
a prool of re lationship is to demonstrate 
the probable existence ol a pair ol cog 
nate morphs in the languages being 
compared, Since a pair of cognate words 
is also a pair of cognate morph se 
quences, It is useful to examine the 
words of the language which probably 
have the highest resistance to replace- 
ment. For should appear 
among these if anywhere among the 


cognates 


words of the language. Among those 
languages the relationship of which is 
regarded as proved, it is unlikely that 
there is a pair of languages without a 
single pair of homosemantic cognates. 

Swadesh has made it clear that it was 
one of his hopes to convert his lexicosta- 
tistical test, by itself, into an argument 
for relationship. However, to do so he 
must inevitably use a test other than 
systematic matching of phonemes as a 
criterion of a cognate-like relation. This 
he supplies by a rule of similarity 
(1954a: 319ff.) There is, however, no 
way of demonstrating that his particular 
rule of similarity is sufficient. 

In fact, to use a lexicostatistical list 
in this way involves the investigation in 
the greatest risks, and is unnecessary 
when the languages themselves are ac- 
cessible. The value of a comparison is 
greatest as the interval for which it is 
reliable grows. Because of linguistic 
change, however, the probability of 
recognizing cognates must decrease as 
the interval grows, even when entire 
languages are subjected to comparison. 
If the material examined by the com- 
paratist is restricted to the entries of a 
diagnostic list, the chances of making a 
correct. determination are greatly re- 
duced. The list should therefore not be 
used alone in a proof of relationship. 
Since, however, the list does contain 
basic vocabulary, its contents can be 
used like any other part of the language 
which is more likely to exhibit a reten- 
tion. 

The use of a lexicostatistical list in 
the proof of relationship is thus difter- 
ent from its use in sub-grouping and in 
glottochronology. For proof of relation- 
ship we should be interested in the 
morph sequences of highest resistance. 
Since the proof of relationship depends 
on no more than the proof of the exist- 
ence of a single pair of cognate morph 
sequences, the examination of the 
words of highest resistance is among 
the first steps to be taken by the com- 
paratist. 
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niques of glottochronology: to provide 
atime-depth estimate, with implications 
of subgrouping as an incidental by 
product. | would now like to register a 
change of viewpoint. As 1 now see it, 
there are at least three diflerent uses 
with at least some 
diflerence technique required by 


each. Glottochronology can be used on 


ol glottochronology, 


raw data for the purpose of postulating 
possible relationships and degrees of 
relationship; it can be used following 
caretul comparative study either for the 
purpose of estimating divergent time, 
or for establishing a sub-grouping of 
related languages. Each of these uses 
is discussed at some length by Hymes, 
but there are a few points that I would 
like to especially emphasize. 

According to my present view, the 
first usefulness of a series of word lists 
is for the setting up of a skeleton classi- 
fication to guide later research, i.e., the 
lists are compared and instances of 
greater than chance resemblance are 
assumed to imply genetic relationship. 
These resemblances are quantified (sim- 
ple percentage at this point is fully as 
useful as divergence time, and undoubt- 
edly less misleading); these quantified 
results permit a tentative grouping of 
the languages into sub-groupings with 
varying degrees of supposed relation- 
ship. 

Such groupings in turn provide the 
outline for further exploration of the 
relationships, and for the detailed 
and painstaking work that is required 
for establishing relationships. The wide- 
ranging use of glottochronology facili- 
tates field work by narrowing the range 
of search for relationships at a given 
level. 

A point of particular emphasis is that 
sub-grouping and estimation of time 
depth are legitimate only after careful 
comparative work has proved the rela- 
tionships, and only on the basis of 
proved cognates (i.e., cognates that are 
elements in reconstructions). This 
means that the use of “probable cog- 
nates” or guess at “glottochronological 
sames” should be limited to studies that 
are setting up hypotheses, and not used 
in the more exacting task of measuring 
time. This is not intended to imply that 
sloppy work is adequate for setting up 
the initial hypotheses. It would proba- 
bly be generally agreed that the validity 
of such hypotheses is in direct propor- 
tion to the skill, experience, and—per- 
haps—the intuition of the investigator 
who proposes them. 
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\t this point, however, | specifically 
reyect the notion that the discovery of 
more resemblances than would be ex 
pected on the basis of chance constitutes 
in itself “proot’ of genetic rel, tionship 

and T seriously question the more basic 

notion that all evidence of re lationship 
is primarily statistical. There would be 
a great deal of disagreement, of course, 
as to how much of what kind of evi 

dence constitutes complete proof. But I 

would consider a relatively small body 

of patterned similarity (i.e., material for 
reconstructing a plausible phonemic 

pattern and part of the grammatical 
structure) more weighty than a much 
larger number of unpatterned similari- 
ties. 

Lamb’s terminology seems useful for 

discussing this difference between 
proved relationship and postulated re- 
lationship (Sydney M. Lamb, “Some 
Proposals for Linguistic Taxonomy,” 
Anthropological Linguistics [1959] 
1:33-49). Relationships postulated on 
the basis of similarities, but not yet 
checked by comparative studies (or not 
checkable by comparative studies) 
would be Probable Relationships; those 
for which the comparative evidence 
seemed conclusive would be Established 
Relationships. 
[2] It would seem to me that there is 
somewhere a happy medium between 
the repudiation of the “mesh principle” 
and its over-emphasis. Mesh relation- 
ships are a result, not an explanation. 
Presumably every shared _ linguistic 
trait that is not of chance duplicate 
origin is the result of either homogene- 
ity at the time it originated, or of later 
diffusion from its place of origin. It is 
well known that it is possible to recover 
some of the history of a language by 
careful comparison of the iinguistic 
evidence with what is known of the 
historical, geographic, and cultural fac- 
tors. To dismiss all this under the cover 
term “mesh relationship” is to obscure 
potentially useful facts. 

An example may be seen in my Maza- 
tec studies (1955, 1958). The Mazatec 
dialects present a typical mesh, with the 
dialect of San Miguel in particular 
exhibiting some characteristics in com- 
mon with the Jalapa dialect, and some 
in common with the Huautla dialect. 
This statement, however, says nothing 
about the history of the San Miguel 
dialect, nor how the mesh originated. A 
careful study of the linguistic data per- 
mits us to say that the San Miguel 
dialect was originally homogeneous 
with the Jalapa dialect, but that it later 
shifted to a close attachment to the 
Huautla dialect. A comparison of these 
facts with what is known of the local 
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history makes it possible to correlate 
these linguistic shifts with the political 
changes, and to “explain” the occur- 
rence of this particular mesh. 

[3] I suspect that the problems in- 
volved in filling out properly the diag- 
nostic list may be sometimes greater 
than is usually realized. I would suggest, 
for example, that when Rae uses garra 
as the Spanish equivalent of claw, and 
Swadesh (supported by Taylor) uses 
una, the problem begins with a basic 
difference in the referent for the Eng- 
lish word claw. If these men speak the 
same dialect of Spanish that I do, Rae 
is thinking of claw as referring to the 
entire clawed foot, while Swadesh and 
Taylor think of claw as referring only 
to the animal analogue of a fingernail. 
This difference appears to occur in some 
dialects of English, as I have noted it 
among my colleagues in discussion of 
this item on the test list. 

1 have recently found in checking 
with colleagues that there are other 
words on the 200-word list for which we 
consistently use different areas of mean- 
ing. This means.that in addition to the 
difficulties already reported in finding 
simple meanings in various languages, 
there is also the difficulty of being sure 
that each investigator is working with 
the same meaning. 

In this connection, I might add that 
I think Taylor was too harsh in his 
judgment of Rae. Within the campe- 
sino dialect of Spanish which I learned 
in rural Mexico as a by-product of my 
study of Mazatec, Rae’s “translation” of 
pajaro for ave is not only the most com- 
mon, but probably the only, choice: his 
quemar for arder, camino for vareda, 
pecho for seno, and pescozo lor cuello 
seem to me far more common. On the 
other hand, his pequeno for chico seems 
to me less common. 

But there is something much deeper 
involved here than the simple question 
of whose variety of Spanish is more ac- 
ceptable or more common. Certainly 
for all twelve of the words in which 
Rae’s choice disagrees with Swadesh’s, 
both choices are acceptable Spanish, 
and would be understood by all speak- 
ers at least of Mexican Spanish. But sup- 
pose that two lists were filled out in 
different parts of Mexico. And suppose 
that these hypothetical lists differed in 
every case where there is such a choice 
(i.e., a minimum of twelve differences). 
And suppose that each investigator in- 
volved were convinced that he had the 
commonest equivalent for the area or 
dialect that he was working with. Note 
that the difference between these two 
“dialects” would be nearly 600 years! 
And such a difference could be found in 
an almost completely homogeneous lin- 
guistic community! It should also be 
noted that the wide knowledge of Span- 
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ish that might safeguard us in consider- 
ing Romance data (that caused Taylor 
to question the propriety of Rae’s trans- 
lations) is lacking in many of the Ameri- 
can Indian languages in which we are 
currently using the lists. 

All this leads to the question, “What 
does glottochronology measure when it 
gives diverge time?” Does it measure the 
point at which dialects began to di- 
verge? Or the end of effectual communi- 
cation? (No, this is not possible, since 
we can get divergence time for dialects 
that are still mutually intelligible.) 
Fventually, it seems to me, there needs 
to be some clarification of exactly what 
the time depths mean. 

Along this same line, there is the 
question of what is meant by saying that 
in a group of divergence times for a 
single group of related languages, the 
oldest time is taken to be the more accu- 
rate. Is this intended to imply that suc- 
cessive splits are not possible? 

[4] “It does not seem fair to conclude 
from a study so largely within this range 
that ‘any hope of determining absolute 
time—by some improvement in the pre- 
cision of lexico-statistical technique— 
seems to have been permanently lost.’ ” 

This statement of mine should be 
read within the following context, . . 
since the order of differentiation can be 
deduced from the comparative material 
but the precise number of cognates lost 
and reborrowed cannot be so deduced.” 

The point is specifically that these 
may be changes in the basic vocabulary 
of such a nature that borrowed items 
are counted glottochronological 
“sames” even by the most careful 
worker, and that in such cases there is 
no way of knowing that the items are 
borrowed, and hence no way of correct- 
ing the skewed time depth. 

Hymes may be right, however, in as- 
suming that such undiscoverable re- 
borrowing is likely only in very closely 
related dialects such as the Mazatec 
under discussion. 


By Sumo Hatrrorr= 

[1] What I assume by proposing the 
replacement of 2 by 1.4 in the above- 
mentioned formula, is that the factors 
of drift and dregs (these terms will be 
defined later) are always present even 
when that of contact is absent. Has the 
combination of these three not caused 
a too short glottochronological time 
depth for the Romance languages? 

In my The Affinity of Japanese 
(1959), in a reprinting of a 1957 article 
of the same title, I discussed this point 
more in detail. I quote the discussion 
here, translating it from Japanese (pp. 
199-202): 


I will show a clear example of the inde- 
pendent similar development of related 


languages without mutual influences after 
separation. 

Proto-Germanic *& has been preserved as 
fa:] (and fe:]) in German, but has been 
changed into [u:] (and [i:]) in’ English. 
Proto-Germanic *ai has been changed into 
fou] (and f{i:]) in English, but into [e:| 
(anti [i:]) in German. These are markedly 
divergent changes. On the other hand, both 
languages have dipthongized the Proto 
Germanic long close vowels *i, *t into [ai| 
fau], and changed the Proto-Germanic long 
haH-close vowels *6 into close [i:] [uz]. 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that these 
dipthongizations cannot be due to a mutual 
influence, because they took place during 
the periods between Middle English and 
Modern English, and between Middle High 
German and Modern High German. This is 
a surprising coincidence. 

I thought that it would be of interest if 
we could establish that similar changes 
took place also in vocabulary, i.e., that both 
in English and in German the same items 
were independently replaced by cognate 
words. However, examples are apparently 
few, and I was able to find, out of Swadesh’s 
215-item list, only the following: 

The meaning ‘to hold’ was expressed in 
Gothic by haban [which corresponds to 
Latin capere ‘to seize, take’], and in OHG 
by habén, which became haben ‘to have’ in 
ModHG. On the other hand, ModHG 
halten ‘to hold’ comes from OHG haltan ‘to 
keep, guard, observe, pasture.” OF habban 
meaning ‘to have, hold, and OE healdan 
meaning ‘to hold, keep, guard, pasture,’ 
have become ModE have and hold respec- 
tively. 

The meaning ‘man (male person)’ was 
expressed in Gothic generally by wafr 
{which corresponds to Latin vir ‘man (male 
person’|, and in OF generally by wer, but 
since that time, ME man, which meant 
originally ‘person, human being,’ took its 
place. In OHG the meaning ‘man (male 
person)’ was expressed by man, goman, 
war, but it is expressed by Mann in 
ModHG., 

The meaning ‘right (vs. left)’ was ex- 
pressed in OE by swi pra, in OHG by zeso, 
but it is expressed by right in ModE, and 
by recht in ModHG, which came from OE 
riht ‘straight, just, ete.” and OHG reht 
‘straight, just, etc.,’ respectively. 

The meaning ‘to wash’ was expressed in 
OE by pwean (parts of the body, dishes, 
etc.), wescan (clothes, etc.), swillan. In 
ModE only wash, which came from OE, 
wescan, has remained. OHG had wascan 
and dwahan (parts of the body, dishes, 
etc.) , but only the former has remained as 
waschen in ModHG. 

However, it is very difficult to find such 
examples, and we have to think that “the 
tendency of independent similar develop- 
ment of related languages after separation” 
must mean in the field of vocabulary rather 
‘the tendency of independent retention 
(and loss) of the same words.’ 

Anyhow, we have to examine empirically 
whether it is possible or not to use the 
formula d= log c/2 log r [this will be 
done by using the formula d = log c/x log 7, 
in reference to cases where we know d, ¢, 
and r|, in order to contribute to the refine- 
ment of the method of glottochronology. 

It should be borne in mind that two dia- 
lects that are already different in phonol- 
ogy, etc., tend to slow down the spread of 
divergent development, especially in vocab- 
ulary, when they are adjacent to each other. 
The shift of consonants of HG began before 
the middle of the eighth century, and was 
completed at the end of the same century. 
Nevertheless, the glottochronological time 
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depth between Dutch and ModHG is very 
small. Using Swadesh’s old list, I got 82.207 


(residue) common to ModHG and Dutch. 
‘This means: 
316 vears in d= log c/2 log r (1:0.805) 

151 vears in d= log c/1A4 log r 
On the other hand, the great difference of 
consonant systems of HG and Dutch began 
to appear more than 1,200 years ago. The 
two languages should have influenced each 
other in the development of lexicon, al- 
though they were different in phonology. 
We can sce similar phenomena between the 
Japanese dialects of Kyoto and Tokyo, and 
between the Chinese dialects of Peking and 
Suchow. 

Therefore, even if English and German 
began to diverge circa 2,000 years ago, we 
should not put the figure 2,000 for d in the 
above formula. Because, before the Anglo- 
Saxons came to England in the latter half 
of the fifth century, they lived in the neigh- 
borhood of the ancestors of the Germans, 
and they probably influenced each other 
linguistically. (In 1954 1 used provisionally 
the figure 1,800 for d [without any guar- 
antee}, and got the figure 1.4 in place of 2.) 
I should like to do similar research on Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic. 


I should like to call “drift and dregs” 

the above-mentioned tendency of inde- 
pendent replacement by cognates, loss 
(= drift), and retention (= dregs) of 
the same words in a group of related 
languages. I think the exploration of 
drift and dregs in this sense, if there are 
any, is very necessary for the refinement 
of the method of glottochronology. 
[2] [have been trying for several years 
to enlarge Swadesh’s list, in order to 
heighten, if possible, the statistical relia- 
bility. Another objective of mine was to 
compile a list that may be more effective 
for exploring the proofs of genetic rela- 
tionship between languages. 

To start with, I compiled pretty 
large body of basic vocabulary, includ- 
ing all the items found in the following 
lexicons. Several scholars collaborated 
in this work. 

KOKUSAL BUNKA SHINKOKAI, Basic vocabu- 
lary of Japanese, 1944. 

Dot, Nippongo no sugata, 1943, pp. 
333-37. 

Anku Kenkytyjo, Linguistic development 
of children, 1943, pp. 30-53. 

SAKAMOTO, ICHIRO, Basic vocabulary of Jap- 
anese, 1943. 

RAXxMANOv, I. V. (Ed.) , Slovar’—Minimum 
po anglizyskomu, nemetcskomu i francuz- 
skomu yazykam, 1951. 

Murcce, M. A., German word-frequency vo- 
cabulary, 1936. 

Beacu, T., French word-frequency vocabu- 
lary sentence construction book, 
1933. 

Fret, H., Le livre des deux mille phrases, 
1953. 

Ministére de 
francais élémentaire, 1954. 

JosseLson, H. H., The Russian word count 
and frequency analysis of grammatical 
categories of standard literary Russian, 
1953. (First half.) 

Conen, M., Questionnaire 
1950-51. 

Buck, C. D., A dictionary of selected syn- 
onyms in the principal Indo-European 
languages, 1949, 

Patmer, H. E., 1000 basic words of English, 
1952. 
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Out of this body, I selected, in collab- 
oration with Mr. H. Kitamura, the most 
basic items, excluding the following: 

(1) ‘Too specific items, e.g., “eyelashes,” 
“pupil,” “canthus,” but “eye” is included. 

(2) Items with abstract meaning: “mean- 
ing,” “courtesy,” “temperament,” “to feel,” 
etc. 

(3) Items peculiar only to a few nations 
or civilized peoples. However, “snow,” 
“ice,” etc., are included, because they are 
common to many nations. 

(4) Items that are very possibly dupli- 
cated in many languages, e.g., “food” is in- 
cluded, but “meal,” “dinner,” are not; “to 
work” is included, but “a work,” “a job,” 
are not; “near” is included, but “to ap- 
proach” is not; “to steal” is included, but 
“thief” is not, etc. 


Although we found some of them in- 
appropriate, we have included all the 
items of Swadesh’s old and new lists, in 
order to make it possible to compare the 
obtained material with that obtained by 
other glottochronologists. 

Belore I started the work, I intended 
to compile a list of about 1,000 items. 
But it turned out to be very difficult to 
find more than 500 items. Qur list that 
was provisionally published in August, 
1957, has only 457 items. 
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history makes it possible to correlate 
these linguistic shifts with the political 
changes, and to “explain” the occur- 
rence of this particular mesh. 

[3] I suspect that the problems in- 
volved in filling out properly the diag- 
nostic list may be sometimes greater 
than is usually realized. I would suggest, 
for example, that when Rae uses garra 
as the Spanish equivalent of claw, and 
Swadesh (supported by Taylor) uses 
una, the problem begins with a basic 
difference in the referent for the Eng- 
lish word claw. If these men speak the 
same dialect of Spanish that I do, Rae 
is thinking of claw as referring to the 
entire clawed foot, while Swadesh and 
Taylor think of claw as referring only 
to the animal analogue of a fingernail. 
This difference appears to occur in some 
dialects of English, as I have noted it 
among my colleagues in discussion of 
this item on the test list. 

I have recently found in checking 
with colleagues that there are other 
words on the 200-word list for which we 
consistently use different areas of mean- 
ing. This means that in addition to the 
difficulties already reported in finding 
simple meanings in various languages, 
there is also the difficulty of being sure 
that each investigator is working with 
the same meaning. 

In this connection, I might add that 
I think Taylor was too harsh in his 
judgment of Rae. Within the campe- 
sino dialect of Spanish which I learned 
in rural Mexico as a by-product of my 
study of Mazatec, Rae’s “translation” of 
padjaro for ave is not only the most com- 
mon, but probably the only, choice: his 
quemar for arder, camino for vareda, 
pecho for seno, and pescozo for cuello 
seem to me far more common. On the 
other hand, his pequeno for chico seems 
to me less common. 

But there is something much deeper 
involved here than the simple question 
of whose variety of Spanish is more ac- 
ceptable or more common. Certainly 
for all twelve of the words in which 
Rae’s choice disagrees with Swadesh’s, 
both choices are acceptable Spanish, 
and would be understood by all speak- 
ers at least of Mexican Spanish. But sup- 
pose that two lists were filled out in 
different parts of Mexico. And suppose 
that these hypothetical lists differed in 
every case where there is such a choice 
(i.e., a minimum of twelve differences). 
And suppose that each investigator in- 
volved were convinced that he had the 
commonest equivalent for the area or 
dialect that he was working with. Note 
that the difference between these two 
“dialects” would be nearly 600 years! 
And such a difference could be found in 
an almost completely homogeneous lin- 
guistic community! It should also be 
noted that the wide knowledge of Span- 
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ish that might safeguard us in consider- 
ing Romance data (that caused Taylor 
to question the propriety of Rae’s trans- 
lations) is lacking in many of the Ameri- 
can Indian languages in which we are 
currently using the lists. 

All this leads to the question, “What 
does glottochronology measure when it 
gives diverge time?’ Does it measure the 
point at which dialects began to di- 
verge? Or the end of effectual communi- 
cation? (No, this is not possible, since 
we can get divergence time for dialects 
that are still mutually intelligible.) 
Eventually, it seems to me, there needs 
to be some clarification of exactly what 
the time depths mean. 

Along this same line, there is the 
question of what is meant by saying that 
in a group of divergence times for a 
single group of related languages, the 
oldest time is taken to be the more accu- 
rate. Is this intended to imply that suc- 
cessive splits are not possible? 
j4] “It does not seem fair to conclude 
from a study so largely within this range 
that ‘any hope of determining absolute 
time—by some improvement in the pre- 
cision of lexico-statistical technique— 
seems to have been permanently lost.’ ” 

This statement of mine should be 
read within the following context, “. . . 
since the order of differentiation can be 
deduced from the comparative material 
but the precise number of cognates lost 
and reborrowed cannot be so deduced.” 

The point is specifically that these 
may be changes in the basic vocabulary 
of such a nature that borrowed items 
are counted as_ glottochronological 
“sames” even by the most careful 
worker, and that in such cases there is 
no way of knowing that the items are 
borrowed, and hence no way of correct- 
ing the skewed time depth. 

Hymes may be right, however, in as- 
suming that such undiscoverable re- 
borrowing is likely only in very closely 
related dialects such as the Mazatec 
under discussion. 


By Hatrorr® 


[1] What I assume by proposing the 
replacement of 2 by 1.4 in the above- 
mentioned formula, is that the factors 
of drift and dregs (these terms will be 
defined later) are always present even 
when that of contact is absent. Has the 
combination of these three not caused 
a too short glottochronological time 
depth for the Romance languages? 

In my The Affinity of Japanese 
(1959), in a reprinting of a 1957 article 
of the same title, I discussed this point 
more in detail. I quote the discussion 
here, translating it from Japanese (pp. 
199-202): 


I will show a clear example of the inde- 
pendent similar development of related 


languages without mutual influences after 
separation. 

Proto-Germanic *a has been preserved as 
fa:] (and fe:]) in German, but has been 
changed into [u:] (and [i:]) in’ English. 
Proto-Germanic *ai has been changed into 
fou] (and [i:]) in English, but into [e:| 
(and {i:]) in German. These are markedly 
divergent changes. On the other hand, both 
languages have dipthongized the Proto- 
Germanic long close vowels *i, *t into [ai] 
{au}, and changed the Proto-Germanic long 
half-close vowels *é., *6 into close [i:] 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that these 
dipthongizations cannot be due to a mutual 
influence, because they took place during 
the periods between Middle English and 
Modern English, and between Middle High 
German and Modern High German. This is 
a surprising coincidence. 

I thought that it would be of interest if 
we could establish that similar changes 
took place also in vocabulary, i.e., that both 
in English and in German the same items 
were independently replaced by cognate 
words. However, examples are apparently 
few, and I was able to find, out of Swadesh’s 
215-item list, only the following: 

The meaning ‘to hold’ was expressed in 
Gothic by haban [which corresponds to 
Latin capere ‘to seize, take’], and in OHG 
by habén, which became haben ‘to have’ in 
ModHG. On the other hand, ModHG 
halten ‘to hold’ comes from OHG haltan ‘to 
keep, guard, observe, pasture.” OE habban 
meaning ‘to have, hold,’ and OE healdan 
meaning ‘to hold, keep, guard, pasture,’ 
have become ModE have and hold respec- 
tively. 

The meaning ‘man (male person)’ was 
expressed in Gothic generally by wafr 
{which corresponds to Latin vir ‘man (male 
person’], and in OE generally by wer, but 
since that time, ME man, which meant 
originally ‘person, human being,’ took its 
place. In OHG the meaning ‘man (male 
person)’ was expressed by man, goman, 
war, but it is expressed by Mann in 
ModHG, 

The meaning ‘right (vs. left)’ was ex- 
pressed in OE by swipra, in OHG by zeso, 
but it is expressed by right in ModE, and 
by recht in ModHG, which came from OE 
riht ‘straight, just, ete.” and OHG reht 
‘straight, just, etc.,’ respectively. 

The meaning ‘to wash’ was expressed in 
OE by pwéan (parts of the body, dishes, 
etc.), wascan (clothes, ete.), swillan. In 
ModE only wash, which came from OE, 
wescan, has remained. OHG had wascan 
and dwahan (parts of the body, dishes, 
etc.) , but only the former has remained as 
waschen in ModHG., 

However, it is very difficult to find such 
examples, and we have to think that “the 
tendency of independent similar develop- 
ment of related languages after separation” 
must mean in the field of vocabulary rather 
‘the tendency of independent retention 
(and loss) of the same words.’ 

Anyhow, we have to examine empirically 
whether it is possible or not to use the 
formula d=log c/2 log r [this will be 
done by using the formula d = log c/x log 7, 
in reference to cases where we know d, ¢, 
and rj, in order to contribute to the refine- 
ment of the method of glottochronology. 

It should be borne in mind that two dia- 
lects that are already different in phonol- 
ogy, etc., tend to slow down the spread of 
divergent development, especially in vocab- 
ulary, when they are adjacent to each other. 
The shift of consonants of HG began before 
the middle of the eighth century, and was 
completed at the end of the same century. 
Nevertheless, the glottochronological time 
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depth between Dutch and ModHG is very 

small. Using Swadesh’s old list, I got 82.2°% 

(residue) common to ModHG and Dutch. 

‘This means: 

316 years in d= log c/2 log r (1:0.805) 

vears in d= log c/14 log r 
On the other hand, the great difference of 
consonant systems of HG and Dutch began 
to appear more than 1,200 years ago. ‘The 
two languages should have influenced each 
other in the development of lexicon, al- 
though they were different in phonology. 
We can see similar phenomena between the 
Japanese dialects of Kyoto and Tokyo, and 
between the Chinese dialects of Peking and 
Suchow. 

Therefore, even if English and German 
began to diverge circa 2,000 years ago, we 
should not put the figure 2,000 for d in the 
above formula. Because, before the Anglo- 
Saxons came to England in the latter half 
of the fifth century, they lived in the neigh- 
borhood of the ancestors of the Germans, 
and they probably influenced each other 
linguistically. (In 1954 I used provisionally 
the figure 1,800 for d [without any guar- 
antee}, and got the figure 1.4 in place of 2.) 
I should like to do similar research on Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic. 

‘ 

I should like to call “drift and dregs” 
the above-mentioned tendency of inde- 
pendent replacement by cognates, loss 
(= drift), and retention (= dregs) of 
the same words in a group of related 
languages. I think the exploration of 
drift and dregs in this sense, if there are 
any, is very necessary for the refinement 
of the method of glottochronology. 
[2] [have been trying for several years 
to enlarge Swadesh’s list, in order to 
heighten, if possible, the statistical relia- 
bility. Another objective of mine was to 
compile a list that may be more effective 
for exploring the proofs of genetic rela- 
tionship between languages. 

Yo start with, I compiled pretty 
large body of basic vocabulary, includ- 
ing all the items found in the following 
lexicons. Several scholars collaborated 
in this work. 

KOKUSAL BUNKA SHINKOKAI, Basic vocabu- 
lary of Japanese, 1944. 

Dor, K6cu1, Nippongo no sugata, 1943, pp. 
333-37. 

Auku Kenkytyjo, Linguistic development 
of children, 1943, pp. 30-53. 

SAKAMOTO, ICHIRO, Basic vocabulary of Jap- 
anese, 1943. 

RAXMANOv, IT. V. (Ed.) , Slovar’—Minimum 
po anglizyskomu, nemetcskomu i francuz- 
skomu yazykam, 1951. 

Murcce, M. A., German word-frequency vo- 
cabulary, 1936. 

Beacu, T., French word-frequency vocabu- 
lary and sentence construction book, 
1933. 

Fret, H., Le livre des deux mille phrases, 


Ministére de l’Fducation 
francais élémentaire, 1954. 

Jossetson, H. H., The Russian word count 
and frequency analysis of grammatical 
categories of standard literary Russian, 
1953. (First half.) 

Conen, M., Questionnaire 
1950-51.” 

Buck, C. D., A dictionary of selected syn- 
onyms in the principal Indo-European 
languages, 1949. 

Parmer, H. E., 1000 basic words of English, 
1952. 
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Out of this body, I selected, in collab- 
oration with Mr. H. Kitamura, the most 
basic items, excluding the following: 

(1) Too specific items, e.g., “eyelashes,” 
“pupil,” “‘canthus,” but “eye” is included. 

(2) Items with abstract meaning: ““mean- 
ing,” “courtesy,” “temperament,” “to feel,” 
ete. 

(3) Items peculiar only to a few nations 
or civilized peoples. However, “snow,” 
“ice,” ete., are included, because they are 
common to many nations. 

(4) Items that are very possibly dupli- 

cated in many languages, e.g., “food” is in- 
cluded, but “meal,” “dinner,” are not; “to 
work” is included, but “a work,” “a job,” 
are not; “near” is included, but “to ap- 
proach” is not; “to steal” is included, but 
“thief” is not, etc. 
Although we found some of them in- 
appropriate, we have included all the 
items of Swadesh’s old and new lists, in 
order to make it possible to compare the 
obtained material with that obtained by 
other glottochronologists. 

Before I started the work, I intended 
to compile a list of about 1,000 items. 
But it turned out to be very difficult to 
find more than 500 items. Our list that 
was provisionally published in August, 
1957, has only 457 items. 
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Twenty Years of 
Peyote Studies 


by Weston La Barre 


Pryore (from the Aztec peyotl) is a small, spineless, 
carrotshaped cactus, Lophophora williamsti Lemaire, 
which grows wild in the Rio Grande Valley and south- 
ward, It is mostly subterranean, and only the grayish- 
green pincushion-like top appears above ground, with 
spiral radial grooves dividing the pufly prominences 
which bear linearly- “spaced tults of fine gray-white floc- 
culence, somewhat like artists’ camels-hair paintbr ushes. 
Cut off horizontally about ground level, and dried into 
a hard woody disc, this top becomes the so-called “pe- 
yote button” —olten called “mescal button,” confusingly 
since it does not come from the non-cactus succulent, 
the mescal proper, from whose fermented sap, pulque, 
the brandy mescal is distilled; also, erroneously, called 
“mescal bean” which is the Red Bean, Sophora secundi- 
flora (ortega) Lag. ex DC; and, further, once quite 
mistakenly identified with the Aztec narcotic mushroom 
teonanacatl, a Basidiomycete, a true member of the 
Fungi. Nine psychotropic alkaloids, an unusual number 
even for a cactus, are contained in natural pan-peyotl: 
some of these are strychnine-like pharmacodynamically, 
others (notably mescaline) hallucinogenic. For this rea- 
son the psychotomimetic mescaline has been experi- 
mentally investigated in recent psychiatric research, 
along with its fellow-indoles such as lysergic acid; and 
for this reason, its hallucinogenic qualities, American 
Indians have used pan-peyotl in native “doctoring,” 
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witcheralt, and religious rituals. As a religious cult, 
peyotism is pre-Columbian in Mexico. ‘Toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, peyotism spread, via Texan 
tribes and Athapaskans of the Southwest, to the Indians 
of the United States, mostly following the subsidence 
of the Ghost Dance, for which it largely substituted, 
now as a peaceful intertribal nativistic religion, in 
places somewhat acculturated to Christianity. It is now 
the major religious cult of most Indians of the United 
States between the Rocky Mountains and the Missis- 
sippi (including the remnants of eastern Algonkin 
tribes and the Siouan Winnebago), and additionally 
in parts of southern Canada, the Great Basin, and east- 
central California. The appeal of peyote is based upon 
the visions it induces, viz. its “medicine power,” and its 
availability therefore in native doctoring is culturally 
based upon the aboriginal vision quest and the religious 
«ad ideological premises of this quest. Peyote is gener- 
ally agreed by experts to be non-habit-forming; it is 
non-soporific and not, therefore, technically a “nar- 
colic. 

Some twenty years ago the present writer sought to 
summarize all that was then known about peyote 
(Lophophora williamsii)—its botany, ethnology and his- 
tory, chemistry, psychology and physiology—as well as 
about the “mescal” bean (Sophora secundiflora) and 
the narcotic mushroom teonanacatl, both of which had 
been contused with peyote. This summary (La Barre 
1958) was based upon the extensive published literature 
on peyote and peyotism, on the generous loan of current 
and unpublished field notes by many persons, and on 
the writer's own field trips during several years to fifteen 
peyote-using American Indian tribes. 

In the subsequent two decades, peyotism has re- 
mained a lively subject of Americanist research. Despite 
the standardization of the rite, a number of new sub- 
stantive details have been added to our knowledge. 
Peyotism has spread to several new tribes. Medico- 
psychiatric research on mescaline, the principal hallu- 
cinogenic alkaloid of the nine in natural panpeyotl, has 
progressed considerably beyond its status in 1938. Cer- 
tain problems concerning the origin and diffusion of 
peyote have been argued and perhaps clarified. And, 
finally, important new problem-oriented and methodo- 
logical studies have been made on the basis of peyote 
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data, which studies, not the least being the new and 
valuable materials on peyote music, are of wider general 
interest. It would probably be useful at the present time 
to summarize these studies for the general ethnologist 
and to attempt a perspective on the past as well as a 
prospect for future studies. 


GENERAL WORKS 

Of general works, the first to be mentioned is Gu- 
sinde’s “Der Peyote-Kult” (1939), judiciously reviewed 
by Marvin Opler (19406). Opler was critical of some 
Kulturkreis aspects of Gusinde’s work and contrasted 
it methodologically with the Yale study. Despite the 
different approaches, Opler pointed out that, “Gusinde 
adds confirmation to La Barre’s Yale University pub- 
lication with substantial, though undeclared, agree- 
ment on most essential points” (p. 667). The most im- 
portant of these, perhaps, concerns the early origins of 
peyotism in the United States, since Gusinde and La 
Barre worked entirely independently of one another 
and were ignorant of one another's researches. Opler 
states (p. 669) that, for Gusinde, the 


Carrizo, Tonkawa, Lipan, and Mescalero are on the direct 
line of diffusion from northeastern Mexico. The Mescalero 
are seen as the link to the Kiowa and Comanche, and the 
latter provide the conection to the Caddo, Delaware, south- 
ern Cheyenne and Arapaho, and finally to the Ute and 
Shoshoni. 


It is, in fact, to the later published field work of both 
the brothers Opler that we owe the clarification of early 
diffusion of peyote to Texas and the eastern Southwest, 
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a point on which Gusinde, La Barre, the Oplers, and 
most other students except Slotkin are in agreement. 
The major new contributions to our knowledge have 


been made at the other end of history, in respect of the | 


modern diffusion of peyote to the Menomini, Navaho, 
Ute, and Washo. Slotkin has introduced alternative 
views concerning the diffusion of peyotism through the 
Hopi, Taos, and the Caddo, but specialists on these 
areas have questioned both his data and his conclusions, 
and his must be regarded as a minority viewpoint. 
Slotkin’s major work on peyote, The Peyote Religion 


(1956a), is extremely valuable for its summary of the — 


present legal status of peyotism in state and federal laws 
(pp- 54-56), for its discussion of the local organizations 
and officers of the Native American Church (pp. 57-64), 


and for its excellent “Bibliography on Peyotism North | 
of the Rio Grande, 1850-1955” (pp. 143-87). This bib- 
liography of more than 550 items contains only 55 — 
already cited by La Barre, and over 300 before and 77 
since 1937 not in La Barre, so that the bibliographies | 
largely supplement one another and together account | 
for over a thousand items. As will be noted later, Slotkin 


was also responsible for the publication of a number 


of colonial documents, though some of these have been | 


disputed as referring to peyote. In addition, he pub- 
lished a number of documents on the Native American 


Church, known to but only summarized in La Barre. 7 
Slotkin’s The Peyote Religion must be regarded as the 


major source on the Native American Church, of which 
Slotkin was an officer. The real value of Slotkin’s orig: 
inal contributions and documentations can scarcely be 
disputed, though his manner of presentation has been 
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criticized (La Barre 19576) and also some of his conclu- 
sions (Beaver 1952). 

‘The other extended works on peyotism include works 
by Aberle and Stewart on Navaho and Ute peyotism, 
Stewart on Washo-Northern Paiute, Slotkin and McAl- 
lester on Menomini, McAllester on peyote music, and 
the Spindlers on the place of peyotism in Menomini 
acculturation. These studies will be discussed below. 
Another general work is “La Magia del Peyotl” (Aguirre 
Beltran 1952), an excellent though briet study, contain- 
ing new mater ial on the uses of peyote in colonial Mex- 
ico. “El Peyote al Traves de los Siglos’” (Hijar y Haro 
1937) is interesting for its somewhat standard bibliog- 
raphy placed in chronological order. Leonard (1942) 
has published documents indicating that in 1620 the 

Inquisition prohibited the use of peyote in Mexico, 
where it had been used for detecting thefts and for 
divination and prognostication. ‘The distinguished bot- 
anist Schultes believes, on the basis of information 
recorded by Sahagun, that Lophophora williamsii has 
been used as a religious sacrament since 300 B.c., hence 
has been an item in economic botany for over two thou- 
sand years, and, on the basis of information in B. P. 
Reko, that it has been used as far south as Yucatan 
(Schultes 1938b). Schultes points out also that peyote 
was a problem to missionaries in Texas in 1760, and 
thinks that peyote came to the Kiowa Reservation ear- 
lier than is now assumed, though he has not demon- 
strated that the Kiowa were in that position at that 
date. Underhill has written a good summary, “Peyote” 
(1952), based on standard sources. She has also sharp- 
ened our awareness that the slight ritualization of the 
“peyote journey” of Plains tribes may have been in- 
fluenced by the more developed ritual journeys in Mex- 
ico and the Southwest (1954: 649): 


A trait of Huichol and ‘Tarahumara which did not reach 
the north until later times is the use of peyote. Connected 
with it is the ceremonial journey, with restrictions and spe- 
cial language. A similar journey is found among the Papago, 
where the object is not peyote but salt. Perhaps the salt 
journeys of both Hopi and Zuni may be faint echoes of it, 
as also the Taos camp at Blue Lake. The warpath behavior 
of the Chiricahua Apache with its restrictions and its spe- 
cial language . . . may be another echo, perhaps learned 
from the Papago who were neighbors and enemies. 


However, we believe that such an influence on the rit- 
ualization of the peyote journey must have come 
through Apache groups in the Southwest and Texas, 
rather than through the Pueblo groups, though this 
adds an interesting sidenote to the standard theory of 
the diffusion of peyote. 


LEGAL STATUS OF PEYOTISM 


As earlier noted, Slotkin’s work is the standard one on 
the legal status of peyotism and the Native American 
Church. Stewart added some interesting new data in 
his spirited argument against a Colorado state anti. 
peyote law (1956a). He notes that the Native American 
Church of Saskatchewan was chartered on November 3, 
1954, and that a new group appeared legally in North 
Dakota on January 9, 1954. Twelve states have now is- 
sued charters to the Native American Church. ‘The 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Church was held at 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, from June 28 to July 1, 1956. 
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La Barre : TWENTY YEARS OF PEYOTE STUDIES 

The use of peyote has been a burning legal issue 
especially among the Navaho. In a newspaper article 
datelined from Window Rock, Arizona (New York 
Times 1954), it was stated that thirteen members of the 
Native American Church had been jailed by the 
Navaho tribal leaders, and that ‘Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico now prohibit the transportation and sale 
of peyote; nevertheless, the buttons, which cost ten to 
eleven dollars per thousand in Texas, were commonly 
available on the Navaho Reservation at five to ten 
cents each. 

Missionaries have continued their determined hos- 
tility toward peyotism.1 Niedhammer, in a “Statement 
on Peyote” (n.d.) prepared for his ecclesiastical super- 
iors at the Saint Labre Indian Mission to the Cheyenne 
of Tongue River Reservation, condemned the use of 
peyote by Indians. Based on this document was an ar- 
ticle (Scully 1941) which ended in the promulgation of 
the dictum that there is a complete incompatibility be- 
tween peyotism and the Catholic religion. Curiously, an 
American Medical Association committee urged in its 
report of November 25, 1948, to the U.S. Secretary of 
the Interior, that the use of peyote be nationally out- 
lawed as a habit-lorming drug (Associated Press 1948; 
see also Braasch, Branton, and Chesley 1949). We can 
only conclude that these doctors did not base their opin- 
ion on adequate medical evidence. Certainly ethnolo- 
gists who have used peyote repeatedly and have ob- 
served in circumstantial detail its use among Indians, 
in both cases without such assumed effects, quite uni- 
formly agree that peyote is not habit-forming. This was 
asserted in a “Statement on Peyote” signed by La Barre, 
McAllester, Slotkin, Stewart, and Tax (La Barre et al. 
1951). This document is in essential agreement with 
an earlier series of standard statements by Boas, Kroe- 
ber, Hrdlitka, J. P. and M. R. Harrington, La Barre, 
Petrullo, Schultes, Elna Smith, and Osage Chief Fred 
Lookout against the (Chavez) Senate Bill 1399 of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1937. Although the final opinion must neces- 
sarily be a medical one, informed anthropologists are 
firmly united in their judgment and will doubtless con- 
tinue to protest the neglect of medical evidence in the 


formulation of medical opinion (Documents on Peyote 
1937). 


PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH 

Psychiatric research on mescaline has continued to 
increase in recent decades. Claude and Ey (1934) re- 
ported on mescaline as an hallucinogenic substance; 
and Freedman, Aghajanian, Ornitz, and Rosner (1958), 
on the patterns of tolerance of lysergic acid and mesca- 
line in rats. Denber and Merlis (1956a) studied the ac- 
tion of mescaline on brain-wave patterns in schizophre- 
nics before and after administering Electric Shock Ther- 
apy, the antagonism between mescaline and Chlorpro- 
mazine (1956), and also wrote on the therapeutic im- 
plications of mescaline-induced states (1954). Merlis 
and Hunter (1954) published on the effects of admin- 
istration of mescaline to schizophrenics after Electric 
Shock Therapy; and Denber (1955), on its action in epi- 
leptics. Guttmann (1936), writing on artificial psychoses 
produced by mescaline, emphasized the paranoid states 
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that occasionally accompany mescaline intoxication 
which have been observed among both Indian (Radin 
1926) and White subjects. The same authority was co- 
author of a study of mescaline and depersonalization 
(Guttmann and Maclay 1936) that reported research at 
Maudsley Hospital, London, and that stated that, ‘“Mes- 
calin [sic] depersonalization is identical with this symp- 
tom in morbid states, and therefore can be used as a 
model for therapeutic experiments” (p. 203). Himwich 
gives the formulas of various neurohormones, psychoto- 
mimetic agents, and tranquilizing drugs, including mes- 
caline, in his research on drugs (1958), and had earlier 
shown that mescaline is psychotomimetic and that aza- 
cyclonol could suppress its effects (Himwich in Cholden 
1956). Hoch (1952) and Kant (1931) also worked on the 
experimental induction of psychoses by mescaline. 
Abram Hoffer had experimented with mescaline for 
over three years by 1954, in his research on schizo- 
phrenia at the University of Saskatchewan—work sup- 
ported, like Guttmann and Maclay’s, by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Lindemann and Malamud 
(1933) have made experimental analyses of the psycho- 
pathological effects of intoxicating drugs, including 
mescaline. De Ropp’s book, Drugs and the Mind (1957), 
has a chapter on “The Mind and Mescaline” (pp. 27- 
60); he uses mostly European sources of earlier date, but 
cites the Statement, earlier mentioned, by American 
ethnologists in Science. Slotta and Szyszka (1933), work- 
ing in Sao Paulo, Brazil, have reported new discoveries 
concerning mescaline. Wallace (1959) considers that 
response to mescaline intoxication depends very con- 
siderably on the cultural and situational milieu, as well 
as on individual personality. Wertham has twice pub- 
lished on mescaline and pain (1952a, 1952b). Wikler 
(1957) has summarized recent psychiatric and pharma- 
cological work on mescaline.? This selection of psychi- 
atric researches on mescaline does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive of the relevant copious modern studies on psy- 
chopharmacology, but it is believed that it constitutes a 
representative sampling. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Basing his argument exclusively on textual evidence 
from colonial documents, the present writer early 
argued against Safford’s facile identification of peyote 
and the Aztec narcotic teonanacatl, since the latter was 
always specifically identified as a narcotic mushroom 
(La Barre 1938, Appendix 3: “Peyote and ‘Teo- 
Nanacatl,” pp. 128-30). The final solution of the prob- 
lem could, of course, rest only on properly botanical 
evidence. Subsequently the botanist Schultes rediscov- 
ered a narcotic Basidiomycete in Mexico, which he 
identified with the Aztec mushroom teonanacatl, re- 
porting first in a botanical publication (Schultes 1939) 
and later in an anthropological journal (Schultes 
1940b). The provocative, lavishly expensive ($125.00), 
and somewhat inaccessible work on mushrooms, includ- 
ing teonanacatl, by a wealthy amateur and J. P. Morgan 
partner (Wasson and Wasson 1957; Wasson 1956), is a 
rediscovery of the Aztec narcotic mushroom. Although 
in agreement on the botany and the ethnology of teo- 
nanacatl, these authors disagree upon the etymology of 


the word. La Barre had questioned Benvento’s etymol- 
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ogy, “bread of the gods,” which was accepted by Safford 
and others, but Schultes (1940b) cites Simeon and V. A. 


Reko (as later did Wasson) to support the earlier ety- 7 


mology. The present writer, although now a minority 
of one, still retains his skepticism regarding this point in 
Safford also, and further points out that this question 
will ultimately be settled only by linguistic specialists. 
It is gratifying, incidentally, that among professional 
anthropologists the misleading term “‘mescal bean”’ as 
applied to Lophophora williamsii has been dropped, 
though still retained by British literary writers; there is 
no such listing in the latest General Index of the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association publications ({1951] 


53: 37). Schultes has also written interestingly on the | 


aboriginal therapeutic uses of oe williamsii 
(Schultes 1940a). 

Another disagreement, this time between ethnolo- 
gists, has occurred over the relationship of peyotism to 
“mescalism,” the former cult dealing with Lophophora 
williamsii (a cactus) and the latter with the “red bean” 
(Sophora secundiflora, a true member of the FABA- 
CEAE or Bean Family). 
was found among the Apache, Comanche, Delaware, 
lowa, Kansa, Omaha, Osage, Oto, Pawnee, Ponca, ‘Ton- 
kawa, and Wichita, according to Howard (1957). This 
evidence was contained in La Barre’s original disserta- 
tion, now on deposit in the Sterling Library at Yale 


University, but was condensed in the final published | 


account (1938) which merely distinguished peyote and 
the “mescal bean” botanically and suggested a “Red 
Bean Cult” that may have preceded peyotism in Texas 
and the Plains. On the basis of “‘mescal” evidence, how- 
ever, Howard regarded with skepticism the usual deriva- 
tion of the peyote cult from Mexico via the Apache. 
Howard argued that the similarities of peyotism with 
the mescal bean cult indicate a derivation of the ritual 
content of peyotism from mescalism, and that the influ- 
ences on ritual form would seem to be from north to 
south, contrary to the usual view. The present writer 
has replied to this by arguing (1) that the history and 
ethnology of peyotism proper already establish suff: 
ciently a southern origin from Mexico via the Apache 


The earlier Red Bean Cult 


and other tribes of Texas and the eastern Southwest; | 


(2) that the supposed similarities in ritual are limited, 
non-specific, and ambiguous; (3) that the botanical pro- 
venience of both Lophophora and Sophora are south- 
ern; and (4) that there are archaeological evidences of 
early date for the use of Sophora in southwest Texas 
(La Barre 1957a). This last argument has elicited fur- 
ther data from an archaeologist indicating abundant 
finds of Sophora in ‘Texas sites (Campbell 1958). The 
present writer still looks to the south for the origins ol 
both mescalism and peyotism, maintaining that the 
Plains Siouan and Algonkian mescalists who late and 
historically received peyote from southern tribes could 
hardly have shaped the original southern rite—even 
though an attenuated and earlier mescalism had come 
to them, also from the south. What we should look for 
is an earlier Red Bean Cult in Texas, among Apache 
tribes, and in Mexico, which, on this time level, might 
indeed have influenced the ritual content of Apache- 
Kiowa-Comanche peyotism, though this is still to be 
demonstrated. 
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NEW SUBSTANTIVE DATA ON THE PEYOTE RITE 

Although the Plains rite is highly standardized and 
has been voluminously reported in tribal monographs 
since the classic account of Kroeber for the Arapaho 
(1907) and of Mooney for the southern Plains (1896), 
and although peyotism itself has since been mono- 
graphed by La Barre, Gusinde, and Slotkin, there still 
remain a number of contributions to substantive detail. 
Howard has written on a Comanche spearpoint used in 
a Kiowa-Comanche ceremonial (1950). This was an 
item in the ritual paraphernalia of the road chief Levi 
Whitebear (a half-Negro, quarter-Kiowa, quarter- 
Comanche of Lincoln, Nebraska) to symbolize the old 
way of life in which hunting was important and as a 
token of thanksgiving. The spearpoint was placed, in 
order from the “moon,” eagle wingbone whistle, spear- 
point, staff. Howard regards this as “an intrusive ele- 
ment of recent origin” (1950: 5), but has since pointed 
out in correspondence that several other “fireplaces” 
use it, most of them apparently of Kiowa or Comanche 
origin, and that while he earlier believed it to be an 
otherwise functionless fetish, he has found it used in 
doctoring for bloodletting. Howard has also written 
about a Tonkawa peyote legend (1951); this is the stand- 
ard and familiar stress-origin legend of peyote, except 
for the etiological rationalization of why the Tonkawa 
are called “cannibals” by other Indians. He has also 
described the “fireplace” of the Oto leader, Charles 
Whitehorn, since 1946 in the keeping of an Omaha, 
George Phillips; it is said to have been obtained by 
Whitehorn in a vision, but it is indistinguishable from 
the standard Kiowa-Comanche altar except for a heart 
under the fire and a transverse line from horn to horn 
of the “moon” (1956). Indeed, it is similar to an earlier 
Caddo-Delaware moon (Lia Barre 1938: 75, Fig. 4b)— 
a measure of the “originality” to be expected in peyote 
rites. 

Probably the most significant recent contribution to 
our knowledge of early peyotism is that of Brant. In his 
study of peyotism among the Kiowa Apache (1950), he 
adds the valuable new historical detail that a Mescalero 
or Lipan Apache named Nayokogat brought peyotism 
to the Kiowa Apache about 1875. Since the Kiowa them- 
selves obtained peyote about 1880, it may very well be 
that the Kiowa Apache were a link between the Kiowa 
and the other Apache tribes of Mexico and the South- 
west. Brant’s data are in any case entirely consistent 
with Morris Opler’s southern Athapaskan ethnography 
and La Barre’s southern Plains data on early peyotism. 


La Barre : tWENTY YEARS OF PEYOTE STUDIES 


the ashes are shaped into the form of a “dove”; and 
there is a small pedestal on the moon for the “Master” 
Peyote—some of these apparently derivative from Chris- 
tianity. “But,” he adds, “the basic concepts and prem- 
ises of the cult are native-oriented though modified and 
perverted to meet the unique needs of the participants.” 
The same author states that the Menomini got peyote 
from the Potowatomi via J. M. Mitchell in 1914, and 
were influenced by the Winnebago, though they re- 
jected some of John Rave’s Christian elements; the pur- 
poses of meetings were “salvation’’ and _ prophetic 
visions, and one old woman kept a supply of peyote on 
hand to “get a vision for a design” for her beadwork 
when she tired of the old designs—which might be com- 
pared with the older Menomini pattern for song- and 
design-getting (Spindler 1950). 

Other new data include those of Tax on Fox peyotism 
(1955). The volume Jowa (1949: 473-74), in the “State 
Guide Series” also indicates that the Sac and Fox of 
lowa have obtained peyotism and now get their buttons 
direct from ‘Texas. As reported in Canadian news- 
papers, peyote has now spread to the Saulteaux of Mani- 
toba near Fort Qu’Apelle and Portage la Prairie; and, 
as reported in early December of 1956, peyote was 
spreading in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta as 
well. 

Malouf indicates in his study of Gosiute peyotism 
(1942) some of the problems of establishing dates. La 
Barre had placed the origin in 1921 and Hayes in 1925 
(Hayes 1940) when a Sioux, Sam Lone Bear, brought to 
the Gosiute the “Western Slope Way” (which eschewed 
tobacco), although the orthodox “Tipi Way” sup- 
planted this in a short time. According to Hayes there 
were less than a dozen users before 1925; Malouf says 
his informants vaguely estimated that it got established 
sometime between 1925 and 1928. These data, not really 
inconsistent with one another, raise the question 
whether one should indicate the introduction or the 
floruit of the cult in stating origins. Indeed, Hayes 
mentions that Gray Horse, a Washo from Fallon, Ne- 
vada, and a great leader in the western Basin, had in 
1940 used Peyote for twenty-five years, that is, since 
1915. Malouf considers that Sam Lone Bear (or Roan 
Bear) may be the Ute Ralph Kochampaniskin or “Lone 
Bear” who had held Washo meetings as early as 1952. 
Since M. K. Opler * agrees with Malout’s interpretation 
of the Ute origin of Sam Loan Bear, and since Aberle 
and Stewart (1957) have definitively discussed the ques- 


it Brant adds another interesting detail that the Kiowa tion, the identification as “Sioux” by La Barre’s in- 
e Apache ritual breakfast sometimes consists of pemmican formant must now be regarded as superseded. In any 
if and corn gruel. Since the original Mexican rite had case, the Washo and the Gosiute have now an entirely 
\e boneless deer meat and parched corn in sugar-water— standard Plains rite. 

d and some much later northern rites had canned corn The Navaho have a long history of factionalism, in 
id beef and Cracker Jack—one can only remark that plus part arising over peyotism. Kirk reports that peyotism 
n ca change, plus c’est la méme chose! was strenuously resisted around 1932. The Charter of 
e The Cheyenne and Menomini, like the Winnebago, Incorporation in New Mexico of the Native American 
or @ have long been known to celebrate a somewhat Chris- — Church is dated July 15, 1945, with respect to Navaho 
*. tianized version of the old aboriginal rite. Spindler, in peyotists. But in 1947 there were five or six thousand 
ht a preliminary paper on his Menomini studies (1951), participants, that is, 35% of the population in the Ship- 
a adds the confirmatory details that the tepee poles repre- rock region, which accounts for one-third of the area ol 
‘3 sent Jesus and his disciples; the leader’s staff is carved the Navaho Reservation (Kirk 1947). Further discussion 


with crosses, and the leader makes the sign of the cross; of the Navaho and peyote will be deferred until we deal 
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below with the able monograph treatment of Aberle 
and Stewart on Ute-Navaho peyotism. 


PROBLEMS OF DIFFUSION 


Morris Opler has contributed a valuable description 
of a Tonkawa peyote meeting held in 1902 (1939a). Ob- 
taining what are probably the last ethnographic mate- 
rials available from this group, he states that the Ton- 
kawa were taught peyotism by the Carrizo, and that a 
Chiricahua Apache visited the Tonkawa meeting of 
1902. These data are consistent with those cited in 
Opler’s standard and authoritative review of The Pe- 
yote Cult (1939b) that peyotism came to the Lipan and 
Tonkawa via the Tamaulipecan-Carrizo tribes; that 
the Mescalero received peyote before 1870; and that the 
Kiowa-Comanche got it between 1870 and 1880. Opler 
has also written on the use of Peyote by the Carrizo and 
the Lipan Apache. His description of a Carrizo peyote 
meeting, which included shamanistic tricks, indicates 
diffusion to the Tonkawa and Lipan Apache as well 
(1938). The material culture of Carrizo peyotism fits 
the later rite well, the shaman’s bow pointing backward 
to the Mexican first-fruits hunting rite (as also does the 
Comanche spearpoint mentioned by Howard?) and for- 
ward to the leader's staff in the standard Plains rite. 
Opler mentions also that for these tribes the “male” 
peyote blossoms red and the “female” white, a belief 
that fits well transitionally between the notions of plant 
sexuality held in Mexico and the southern Plains belief 
that Peyote Woman can be heard singing when one has 
eaten a female peyote button. 

Some special problems of diffusion are discussed in 
Merriam and D’Azevedo’s study of Washo peyote songs 
(1957). In 1957 Washo peyotism was scarcely more than 
twenty years old, having been introduced by the Washo, 
Ben Lancaster, who had lived among the eastern and 
southern tribes. He began proselytizing in 1936, and by 
1939 had obtained an enthusiastic group of Washo and 
Paiute adherents. But in 1940 his meeting was largely 
defunct; he built an octagonal church (of Osage origin?) 
and presided over the remnants. ‘The reasons for the 
decline were partly the clash of conflicting ritual “ways” 
and partly the conflict of peyotist theology with the 
spirit-guidance concepts of the Washo; possibly, too, 
the rivalry between the old shamans and the new pey- 
otists was involved. 

‘The most thorough studies on the diffusion of peyot- 
ism in single tribes have been those of the Spindlers on 
Menomini, and of Aberle and Stewart on Navaho and 
Ute. In a paper on “Male and Female Adaptations in 
Culture Change,” Louise and George Spindler (1958) 
introduced a new dimension into peyotist studies with 
their discussions of differential diffusion and accultura- 
tion, and then elaborated in their later studies.* Louise 
Spindler also discussed the problems of peyote and 
witchcraft in Menomini acculturation (1952), and at the 
same date George Spindler and Walter Goldschmidt 
(1952) published a preliminary programmatic discus- 
sion of the method Spindler was to use in his 1955 
doctoral thesis. In this they discussed the problem of 
sociological and psychological variables among the Me- 
nomini and presented a graph on which the levels of 
socio-economic status of groups varied vertically and 
the degree of acculturation horizontally. 
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In Sociocultural and Psychological Processes in Me- 
nomini Acculturation (1955), George Spindler pro- 
duced at the same time one of the ablest papers on 
acculturation and one of the most minutely researched 
documents on projective techniques in the culture-and- 
personality field. Spindler’s problem was to study the 
differential acculturation of each of five discernible 
groups of individuals among the Menomini; his method 
was to make extensive Rorschach-test samples of indi- 
viduals in each of these five groups. Members of the 
Menomini native-oriented Dream Dance group were 
the least acculturated and were roughly similar in per- 
sonality structure to their Algonkian relatives, the 
Ojibwa. The Peyote Cultists, with an intermediate 
Kiowa-Comanche and Winnebago Christianized ver- 
sion of the cult, showed a systematic deviation from the 
other Menomini groups, based on their identification 
with the closely knit cult group of peyotists. The Transi- 
tionals, with both native and White culture experiences, 
the lower-class acculturated, and the middle-class ac- 
culturated were the other groups, the last being at the 
opposite extreme of a continuum from the Dream 
Dance group and showing basic personality reformula- 
tion. Spindler has shown precisely the context of the 
Menomini peyotists (p. 207): 


The systematic deviation in psychological processes dem- 
onstrated for the Peyote Cult consists of a relatively high 
degree of self-projective fantasy in a setting of anxiety, con- 
flict, awareness, and introspection. ‘This is accompanied by 
relative looseness of affect control and a possible decrement 
in reality control. This systematic deviation is represented 
statistically by consistent difference between the Peyotists 
as a group and all other Menomini categories, but the char- 
acteristics last named are shared with the transitionals. 


The work of Aberle and Stewart on the diffusion of 
peyotism from the Ute to the Na raho is also admirable 
methodologically (1957). As early as 1954 Kluckhohn 


stated that, “Aberle and Moore in their studies of | 


Navaho peyote use have also employed random sam- 
pling” (1954: 691). Kluckhohn and Leighton had noted 
in 1946 that, “The peyote and certain other religious 
cults flourish here’ among the Navaho of Shiprock 
(1946: 125), long a center of anti-White feeling, and 
Thompson had included the Navaho in her discussion 
of the problems of acculturation in various tribes (1948). 
Aberle and Stewart attacked the problem systematically 
and statistically, giving careful attention to both geo- 
graphic and psychological details. Despite continuous 
opposition from the Navaho tribal council, peyotism 
spread, in the authors’ opinion, with respect to com- 
munications and geographic availability, although they 
regard the disgruntlement arising from the stock-reduc- 
tion campaign as an important additional impetus to 
its spread. ‘The present writer has reviewed this work 
elsewhere (1958) and will not deal with it further here; 
Morris Opler (1958) has also reviewed the work of 
Aberle and Stewart. 

The same problem of differential diffusion has pre: 
occupied other students, among them the distinguished 
sociologists Lasswell, Barber, and Shonle. Lasswell 
wrote on “Collective Autism as a Consequence of Cul- 
tural Contact: Notes on Religious Training and the 
Peyote Cult at Taos” (1935). In the opinion of the pres 
ent writer, however, Lasswell attended too little to com- 
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parative ethnography and has perhaps been misled in 
his interpretations within this narrow framework of 
reference that he has chosen; but a historically longi- 
tudinal study of peyotism at ‘Taos since colonial times is 
still worth doing. Barber points out the close temporal 
succession of Peyotism upon the Ghost Dance, and dis- 
cusses John Wilson and the Kiowa shaman Baigya, both 
of whom bridged the two phenomena in time (1941). 
Barber concludes (pp. 674-75) that: 


The Ghost Dance and the Peyote cult, then, may in part 
be understood as alternative responses to a similar socio- 
cultural constellation. As such a response, the Peyote cult 
performs certain adaptive functions. On those whom it hon- 
ors with leadership, it bestows prestige and status, serving 
as a path to social advancement. Public confession of sins 
in Peyote ceremonies is at once a mechanism for the disso- 
lution of individual anxieties and a mode of social control. 
Like the old buffalo societies of the ‘Teton Sioux, the cult 
can become a focus of tribal ceremonial and social activity. 
This interpretation, however, does not pretend to exhaust 
the possible understanding of the phenomena. It does not 
preclude the necessity for understanding the particular cul- 
tural patterns to which peyotism diffused and tracing their 
influence in the process of its assimilation. It does indicate 
the socio-cultural situation from which the Peyote cult was 
precipitated. 


The usual psychological-ethnological explanation for 
the spread of peyote has been that of Shonle, who 
pointed out that peyote was diffusing in the same re- 
gions that had the old Plains vision quest (1925) and, 
indeed, the subsequent spread of peyotism has largely 
confirmed Miss Shonle’s predictions. Barber writes 
(1941: 675) that: 


There may or may not be some relation between the im- 
portance of the vision in Plains culture and the Peyote cult. 
Shonle, for example, thinks there is. Petrullo [1934] criticizes 
the theory that Peyote is a substitute for the fasting and self- 
torture employed by the Plains Indians seeking a vision. I 
should say that the vision is an important element in the 
culture to which Peyote was assimilated, and, as such, ex- 
erted its influence, but that this cannot explain the particular 
occasion of the widespread diffusion of Peyote. 


The present writer would point out in defense of Shonle 
that even among the Caddo-Delaware whom Petrullo 
studied, the peyote meeting was in the context of an 
ordeal or an endurance contest; that despite their close- 
ness to the source of peyote, the Pueblos (with the excep- 
tion of ‘Taos, the most “Plains-like’” of the Pueblos) 


- have not accepted peyotism; that even at Taos peyotism 


has long had a difficult time; and, finally, that peyotism 
is still a very controversial subject among the Pueblo- 
influenced Navaho, despite the latter's common origin 
with the Apache, who were the major vehicle for the 
Mexico-Plains spread of the cult. It is probable that 
most contemporary students would agree with Shonle 
and Barber that prior culture did have some signifi- 
cance in the diffusion, both positively and negatively, 
rather than with Petrullo. Barber also asks the inter- 
esting question, “Do the leaders of the new cult come 
from among the old elite?” The answer would perhaps 
be negative for Taos and other fringe areas, but affirma- 
tive for the Plains, again indicating the significance of 
prior culture in the differential spread. Probably still 
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more work remains to be done on the problem of dif- 
ferential diffusion, with respect both to individuals and 
to tribes, and, since peyotism is a contemporary phe- 
nomenon, perhaps such studies might serve to clarify 
some general problems of diffusion.* 

Dittman and Moore have studied disturbance in 
dreams as related to peyotism among the Navaho, be- 
lieving that “‘a resort to peyotism might be connected 
with a breakdown of traditional methods of problem 
solving” (1957: 643) and concluding that peyotists have 
more “bad dreams” according to their indices than do 
the non-peyotists, and that the peyotists are disapproved 
by the majority of the people. Newcomb, writing on 
Cherokee-Delaware “Pan-Indianism,” says (1955; 1044) 
that: 


As the old culture declined and Delaware society disinte- 
grated the void was partly bridged with a mélange of traits 
which are Indian. ‘The peyote cult was perhaps the first, and 
is still one of the strongest elements furthering and cement- 
ing the bonds of Cherokee-Delaware Pan-Indianism. 


Newcomb cites Devereux (1951) regarding Devereux’s 
thesis that the common denominator of a real culture 
in various tribes constitutes a refractory remnant after 
tribal deculturation and, as such, aids the mutual rein- 
forcement of Pan-Indianism in the separate tribes. The 
Pan-Indian character of peyotism has been stressed by 
both Slotkin and La Barre as well as other students of 
the cult, and would thoroughly support the position of 
Newcomb and Devereux. Jones’s (1957) emphasis on 
the fact that among the Ute it was specifically the full- 
bloods identified with the old culture who were the 
peyotists, who were anti-White, and who resisted the 
agents’ acculturative attempts, would also seem to sup- 
port this contention.® In the Plains, however, peyotism 
is largely accommodative, in contrast to the Ghost 
Dance; and in some tribes, as in Menomini, the peyotists 
are at best a transitionally-acculturated group. Arth 
(1956) suggests an interesting refinement and thinks 
that the function of peyotism (and hence the differen- 
tial facilitation of its spread) may be different for dif- 
ferent age, sex, and other groups: the elderly may be 
concerned with health and peyote’s curing function, the 
conservative may value its vision-producing power; the 
confused and half-acculturated older people may find in 
it a focus of resistance to the Whites; for some it may 
be social and recreational; and for others it may be con- 
nected with the breakdown of the Omaha male role. 
Newcomb (1956) has elsewhere written on the differen- 
tial acculturation of the Delaware; Voget (1957) has . 
criticized some of his conclusions in a review. 


SCHOLARLY CONTROVERSIFS OVER INTERPRETATIONS 


The most vigorous controversialists among students 
of peyotism have been Stewart and Slotkin.® In an im- 
portant tribal study of Ute peyotism, Stewart (1948) 
takes issue with the common belief that the peyote cult 
was basically aboriginal, with only secondary and ad- 
ventitious accretions from Christianity. Stewart takes 
the view that Christian elements were early, integral, 
basic and essential, and diffused with the rite itself. It 
is possible that the specific tribe studied may give the 
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field worker differing opinions on this matter (though 
it is a little surprising perhaps that the Ute are so not- 
ably Christian). The matter may be fairly viewed only 
by the interested student’s first-hand examination of 
Stewart's work. But Marvin Opler (1940) has offered an 
equally vigorous rebuttal to Stewart's position in a 
paper on the character and history of the Southern Ute 
peyote rite. Stewart in turn replied with a communica- 
tion on the Southern Ute peyote cult (1941), and Opler 
again with “Fact and Fancy in Ute Peyotism” (1942). 
Perhaps the final solution to the problem must be left 
to specialists on the Ute, although historical evidence 
from other tribes would appear to support Opler con- 
cerning the secondary nature of Christian influences on 
peyotism in general. 

In his 1948 monograph (p. 5), Stewart gives the inter- 
esting item that: 


Modern scientific interest in peyote was first aroused by 
Mrs. Anna B. Nickels, of Laredo, Texas, about 1880. From 
the Indians she learned of its supposedly marvelous thera- 
peutic properties and sent samples to Parke, Davis and Co., 
drug manufacturers, and subsequently to scientists in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Germany, France, and England for detailed 
and exhaustive study. 


Slotkin (1955: 208, 222) disputes this and states that: 


Modern pharmacological and psychological research on 
peyote was begun by Briggs (1887)... . That Briggs was 
the pioneer is based upon the following evidence: (a) The 
files of Parke, Davis & Co. on the subject of peyote begin 
with a clipping of his 1887 article. (b) Lewin (1888) stated 
that the peyote he received from Parke, Davis & Co. was ob- 
tained from Mexico. Brigg’s brother lived there, and it was 
from him that Briggs received his own supply. (c) Lewin 
used the unusual form “muscale button,” as did Briggs. Mrs. 
(Anna B. Nickels is usually credited with having brought 
peyote to the attention of Parke, Davis & Co. I reject this 
for the following reasons: (a) W. P. Cusick of that company 
informs me that “we are unable to locate any records . . . 
connected with Mrs. Nickels” (personal communication). 
(b) Mrs. Nickels lived in Laredo, Texas. (c) She used the 
common form “mescal button.” 


Apparently her spelling, residence, and the loss of rec- 
ords must deprive Mrs. Nickels of the distinction of 
first arousing scientific interest in peyote, despite her 
priority in time. 

Another important tribal monograph on peyote by 
Stewart (1944) is his Washo-Northern Paiute Peyotism. 
Stewart considers peyotism here to be purely a healing 
cult and cautions against “the purely sociological ex- 
planation of acculturation.” His major argument in 
this work is a rebuttal of the cultural thesis of diffusion 
(1944: 94, 98): 


What is, then, the reason for diffusion? In the case of the 
Washo-Paiute, the individual, at times with economic mo- 
tives, looms as a determining element. In Ben [Lan- 
caster], that is, the individual, rests the crucial factor in 
Washo-Paiute peyotism. . With faith shaken that cul- 
tural autopsy can adequately expose reasons for behavior 
and noting that in all groups there are remarkably distinct 
personal reactions toward introduced cults, proselytizers and 
their motives assume new significance. . . . Since those who 
decided in favor of peyote and believed it to be of great worth 
for curing, for salvation, and for better living had no cul- 
tural, social, or psychological status in common, but were 
definitely representative of all elements in the population, 
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it is evident that each reacted as an individual, for purely 
personal reasons. 


Since Omer Stewart is in disagreement with earlier writ- 
ers on peyote in a number of particulars, his work de- 
serves extended discussion. Stewart says that “all Peyote 
rituals north of the Rio Grande. . . appear universally 
to include elements of Christian theology and ritual 
integrated with aboriginal elements” although “Radin, 
Opler, Petrullo, La Barre, and others consider Christian 
elements recent additions” whereas “evidence to the 
contrary is presented in my Ute Peyotism” (1944: 64), 
La Barre, however, in a review (1946: 633), countered: 


What are these “Christian” elements anyway? Prayers to 
peyote, or via peyote to the Great Spirit? An earthen altar? 
Sage incense? An eagle wing-bone whistle (equated with the 
Catholic bell)? Baptism in the drum water? T cannot find a 
single demonstrably Christian element in Stewart's list of 
265 traits, nor does he discuss any. Great Basin peyotism, 
which is recent, is not the best evidence to substantiate an 
argument for the near-aboriginality of Christian elements; 
Mexican or transitional Apache data would be more critical. 
Both Opler and Lumholtz are unimpressed by Christian 
elements in peyotism {and missionaries, from colonial times 
to the present, have uniformly combatted peyotism]. It is 
hard to see in them more than window-dressing for a prose- 
lytizing cult; considering some of the tribes’ historical ex- 
posure to Christianity, it is surprising its influence is not 
greater. 


Stewart (1944: 86) considers Shonle mistaken in her 
thesis that “the underlying belief in the supernatural 
origin of visions is important among the factors con- 
tributing to the diffusion of peyote and in a general 
way defines the area of its probable spread.” By con- 
trast, Stewart espouses the botanist Schultes’ view that 
peyote’s therapeutic power is more important and that 
“the peyote vision is incidental and of little signifi- 
cance” (Schultes 1938) in Stewart 1944: 86). But La 
Barre (1939) had already shown that Schultes was 
naively conceptualizing in terms of White ideology 
about “medicine” and that Schultes’ unwitting dichot- 
omy of “medicine power” into therapeutic pharmaco- 
dynamics and the supernatural vision created only a 
pseudo-problem. Plains “medicine power” is super- 
natural in origin (the vision), not pharmaceutical. If 
peyote did not cause visions, would new adherents to 
the cult be so ready to believe that it cures (has “medi- 
cine power’)? Of course people take peyote partly to 
cure ills—because a vision-producing plant obviously has 
medicine power. La Barre further pointed out (1939: 
634) that: 


For the rest, the stubborn distributional fact remains that 
peyotism historically has spread much as Shonle’s thesis would 
predict: we still await in vain reports of Pueblo peyotism, 
except in the case of the most Plains-like, Taos. La Barre is 
nevertheless in error (page 90ff.) in emphasizing the “cultural 
compatibility” explanation of peyotism’s differential dif 
fusion. No more applicable is Kroeber’s “cultural disinte- 
gration theory, which says that peoples experiencing cultural 
disintegration and degradation will readily accept new re- 
ligions, especially those which promise the miraculous res- 
toration of former conditions of life” (page 90). Equally 
unacceptable, perhaps, would be a combination of these, to 
the effect that peyotism was successiul as a “new” Indian 
religion precisely because it was already compatible with the 
threatened aboriginal beliefs in disintegrating cultures. 
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When prior culture is not significant, its current disinte- 
grated status unimportant, and Christian influences (ancient 
or modern) undiscussed, one wonders why indeed this is 
called “a study in acculturation.” 


Stewart seems unjust, also, in accusing earlier students 
of peyotism of studiously ignoring the individual. Ra- 
din’s Crashing Thunder, alter all, was first published 
in 1920; and La Barre wrote in The Peyote Cult that, 
“A descriptive account of a ritual pattern, however 
meticulously detailed it be, must always fall short of 
reality unless supplemented by further information re- 
garding its functioning in individuals” (1938: 93), 
when introducing a chapter on the “Psychological As- 
pects of Peyotism” which was surely not unfriendly to 
the study of individual motivations. ‘The major motiva- 
tion of the proselytizer Ben Lancaster, to take money, 
was certainly not going to be realized if a sufficient num- 
ber of cult participants were not culture-psychologically 
willing to give the money. Furthermore, if Ben Lan- 
caster had motivations, do not other persons also have 
them? Are there not common Washo or Ute cultural 
assumptions basic to these motives and to the cult itself? 
Is not belief in the peyote cure itself cultural? The 
unfortunate thing is that Stewart is right so far as he 
goes: the individual ¢s important. ‘That Ben Lancaster 
was an exploiter of peyotism economically, and John 
Wilson was too, is interesting and significant. But to 
leave it at that is to perpetuate the devil theory of 
history-by-plot. There are also Bert Crowlance and 
Mary Buffalo and Jack Bear Track to be considered as 
well, if we are to avoid a Fiihrerprinzip theory of eth- 
nological history. The franchise of being psycholog- 
ically motivated must be extended equally to the new 
cult’s opponents and adherents too, as well as to Ben 
Lancaster. On this larger scale, the past nature and the 
current acculturative state of the culture, and various 
individual relationships to both, may then not seem so 
unimportant. The “Great Man” theory is as inadequate 
to explain the history of peyotism as it is of any other 
history, when taken alone. 

Of all the students of peyotism, Slotkin was the most 
industrious in rediscovering colonial documents, but 
his supposition that they all refer to peyote has some- 
times been disputed. For example, in a 1951 paper, 
“Early Eighteenth Century Documents on Peyotism 
North of the Rio Grande,” he said (p. 420) with respect 
to an obviously unidentified tribe he specified as Co- 
manche, 


One of these manuscripts, a report dated 1716, states that 
peyote was used by unspecified tribes in Texas. Another is 
the record of a trial held in Taos in 1720. During the pro- 
ceedings it developed that an Isleta, who lived among the 
Hopi after the Pueblo Revolt, and now resided in Taos, had 
brought peyote with him from the Hopi. 


This source, and this reasoning, however, are not sufh- 
cient to establish the existence of peyotism among the 
Comanche in 1760 nor, indeed, the cannibalism that is 
inferred from their mitote. On the contrary, if canni- 
balism on the part of the unspecified tribe is accepted 
from this tendentious colonial Spanish document, a 
far more plausible tribal identification would be the 
Tonkawa, who were known to have had peyote at an 
early date, and who were cannibals at least by repute. 
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Nor do we have any reason to infer the use of peyote 
at Isleta Pueblo at this or any other date, at least not 
on the basis of these documents. Beaver also scouts Slot- 
kin’s assertion that the Hopi ever had peyote (1952: 
120): 


‘The major idea of the article was to show the earliest men- 
tion of the use of peyote north of the Rio Grande, and to 
give evidence that an Isleta had brought the peyote to Taos 
from the Hopi. It would seem that both Slotkin and the 
Spanish could not distinguish peyote from jimson weed, or if 
it really was peyote that these Indians were using, they did 
not tell the truth as to its source. The Hopi were ignorant 
of the use of peyote and the older generations still are today. 


Indeed, the phrases “the herb from Moqui” and “the 
herb from Aguatubi [Awatovi]"” mentioned in the docu- 
ments are inadequate to establish the plant involved as 
being specifically peyote. 


Not one ethnologist working among the Hopi has ever 
mentioned the use of peyote among them. Another very im- 
portant factor is that the cactus does not grow in the Hopi 
country, nor does it grow in the country of any tribe that sur- 
rounds the Hopi. The use of the jimson weed as a medicine 
and by the doctors as a means of diagnosing a sickness, how- 
ever, has its distribution westward to California. 


The early sporadic use of peyote at Taos is also open to 
further research and verification; but the present docu- 
ments surely do not establish the use of Lophophora 
williamsii at these dates either among the Comanche, 
the Isleta, or the Hopi. 

Slotkin continued his researches on early documents 
in his paper on “Peyotism, 1521-1891" (1955). This 
study contains a number of valuable new references to 
colonial documents, but Slotkin’s use of them is again 
open to criticism. He states (p. 202) that: 


In 1954 I had occasion to review the literature on the early 
history of peyotism, i.e., the use of peyote. The deeper I 
delved into the subject, the more unsatisfactory did the state 
of our knowledge appear. Consequently, it seemed useful 
to make a critical re-examination of the sources, so that fu- 
ture research might proceed on a sounder basis. 


He begins his paper with a section on the “Identifica- 
tion of Peyote,” quite as if La Barre (1938) had never 
devoted four appendices to the botanical identification 
of Lophophora williamsii or peyote, and the plants 
confused with them. Thereafter his use of documents 
at times only compounds confusion. For example, his 
inference that the Caddo (mapped as overlapping the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas-Louisiana- Texas border region) 
had peyote as early as 1709-16 is based on the bland 
formula that, “For purposes of this paper I attribute 
all “TVexas’ material to the Caddo” (1955: 206). In his 
1951 (p. 421) paper the unidentified tribe was Coman- 
che! Both are wholly unwarranted, for Morris Opler’s 
repeated studies on Texas peyotists in early times would 
surely have led one first to rule out such ‘Texas tribes 
as the Tonkawa, Carrizo, and Lipan—and perhaps, be- 
cause of the uncertain area of “Texas” in these docu- 
ments, also the Coahuilteco, Jumano, and even the 
Tamaulipeco. Slotkin’s list of the “Uses of Peyote” by 
various tribes is useful for its sources; but, again, this 
is not the first such study; and these sources should be 
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used critically and with caution. Slotkin concludes 
(1955: 208 and 210): 


The most significant result of this analysis is that the in- 
dividual uses (to reduce fatigue and hunger, as a medicine, 
to induce “visions” for purposes of supernatural revelation, 
as an amulet, and as an intoxicant), and the collective use 
in tribal rites, all seem equally old and part of a single trait 
complex. Only the collective cult seems recent. 


The present writer is at a loss to understand how, if the 
individual and collective uses in tribal rites are equally 
old, only the collective cult can then be recent. In the 
section on the “History of Peyotism,” Slotkin cites peyo- 
tism for the Queres, Hopi, Isleta, Taos, Pima, Coahuil- 
teco, and Caddo—quite as if Beaver and others had not 
brought some of these into grave question—and on this 
basis argues that “there seems to be no reason why 
peyotism in the north should not be as old as in the 
south—or at least pre-Conquest” (1955: 210). For the 
Coahuilteco, who live, in part, in regions where peyote 
grows, possibly; for the others, surely the Scottish ver- 
dict “not proven!” Perhaps it was another Texan tribe. 

A minor disagreement arose over the botanist 
Schultes’ paper on “The Appeal of Peyote (Lophophora 
williamsit) as a Medicine” (19386). Schultes argued that 
the major reason for the spread of peyotism was its use 
as a “medicine” and not with reference to its vision- 
giving power. La Barre (1939) pointed out that Schultes’ 
misunderstanding of the sources arose from his un- 
awareness that “medicine” in reference to American 
Indians has by usage supernatural connotations, and 
that the medicinal virtues imputed to peyote were in 
fact based both on the visions it induces and on the 
“power” that the Indian thus infers is in it. he prob- 
lem is purely a semantic one. Johnson (1940), inciden- 
tally, has criticized La Barre (1939) for awarding the 
credit for the rediscovery of teonanacatl to Dr. Richard 
E. Schultes, now Curator of the Oakes Ames Herbarium 
in the Harvard Botanical Museum. Johnson states that 
a linguist, Mr. R. J. Weitlaner of Mexico City, John- 
son’s father-in-law, found some mushrooms used by the 
Mazatec and, “recognizing the mushrooms as teonana- 
catl” of the Aztec, sent them to Dr. B. P. Reko, “who 
sent the specimens to botanists for identification” (1940: 
549). Now, Mr. Weitlaner is certainly to be credited for 
his perspicacity in suspecting that the mushroom used 
in modern Mazatec witchcraft was probably the Aztec 
narcotic mushroom. But since Schultes was the first to 
identify the mushroom botanically as a Basidiomyccte 
and to publish his results, the scientific credit would 
seem ultimately to be his. Perhaps this is another purely 
semantic problem. Can the matter be fairly stated thus: 
“Dr. Schultes was the first botanist to identify teonana- 
catl scientifically as a Basidiomycete and to publish his 
results”? As for Reko, he apparently misidentified teo- 
nanacatl with ololiuhqui, which is another plant, 
and did not himself establish the botanical identity of 
either. 

Another point has arisen with respect to appropriate 
recommended usage in discussing drugs. Barber (1959) 
agrees with La Barre, Slotkin, and others, that peyote 
is not, technically, a “narcotic” since it is neither sopo- 
rific nor addictive; but to remove it from the context of 
American Indian drug use, he thinks, is to lose the ad- 
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vantage of such ethnographic association. His point is 
well taken. Perhaps we might suggest the general term 
“psychotropic” for such specialized ethnographic use. 
In this connection it may be well to note the “mescal- 
inismo” recently described for northern Peru by 
Gutérriez-Noriega (1950). ‘The cortex of “Opuntia cy- 
lindrica ‘San Pedro’” contains mescaline, for which 
reason the cactus has come to be used by medicine men; 
there is no public group ritual involved. 


PEYOTE MUSIC AND ART 

The major work on Peyote Music is by McAllester 
(1949). It is an excellent technical work and authorita- 
tive in its field. McAllester has also published on Me- 
nomini peyote music (1952). For technical reasons, 
music is an excellent way of tracing provenience and 
tribal influences. For example, “when peyote music 
[heard by McAllester in a ceremony near Window 
Rock] is sung by the Navaho it is rendered in the Ute 
musical style rather than the Navaho musical style” 
(Moore 1956: 220). The soundness of this method is 
demonstrated in the fact that the spread of peyotism 
from the Ute to the Navaho is thoroughly well docu- 
mented for historic times by contemporary specialists 
on the Ute and Navaho, Stewart and Aberle, respec- 
tively. Kurath, in a review (1953: 113) of Concha 
Michel's Cantos Indigenas de México of 1951; has re- 
marked that, ‘““The most interesting are probably the 
Tarahumara sections, notably the Canto del Peyote, 
which the reviewer has found among the Navaho and 
the Cheyenne.” Musicological evidence is thus an im- 
portant adjunct to other ethnological and _ historical 
data in tracing the origins of peyotism; at the same 
time, the remarkable fact that the recognizably same 
song is found among the Tarahumara, Navaho, and 
Cheyenne is supported by the similar fact that in the 
peyote ritual meal, from ancient Mexico to modern 
Manitoba, the foods are always some form of boneless 
meat, fruit, and sweetened corn—a remarkable culture- 
continuity in both cases (see p. 49). Nettl (1958), in a 
valuable paper, has pointed out that McAllester’s 
musicological evidence indicates the Peyote style came 
from the Apache to the Plains. The conclusions both of 
Nettl and of McAllester support the generally accepted 
theory of peyote’s diffusion; but Nettl has also intro- 
duced an interesting principle of the differential sur- 
vival of the specialized and the unspecialized that might 
well find application and testing in other fields of eth- 
nography (1958: 523): 

It [the Peyote style] retained a feature of Apache music, 
the use of restricted rhythmic values (only two note-lengths 
are usually found), but in the Plains it evidently acquired the 
cascadingly descending, terr?. e-shaped melodic contour. Pos- 
sibly the forces described above operated here; the melodic 
contour of the Plains, a specialized and rather highly devel- 
oped type, was strong enough to encroach on the Peyote style, 
but the more generalized rhythmic structure of the Plains 
was not strong enough to alter the specialized rhythmic or- 
ganization derived from the Apache. 


Nett] (1953) has also published some interesting ob- 
servations on meaningless peyote song texts which prob- 
ably have linguistic and diffusionist bearing. Rhodes 
(1958) has published on an individual peyote song, a 
kind of study that is rarely done. 
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Without doubt the most indefatigable collector of 
Indian songs was the late Frances Densmore. Some of 
her studies have relevance to peyotism. In 1938 she 
wrote a paper concerning the influence of hymns on the 
form olf Indian songs. Paired phrases, characteristic of 
Protestant hymns, she found in thirteen (plus six in 
modified form) of twenty-two Wisconsin Winnebago 
songs that she transcribed; paired phrases were not 
characteristic of the 340 Chippewa songs that have 
been analyzed, Densmore believed that the difference 
is owing to the influence of the simple flowing melodies 
of the Catholic Church on the Chippewa, versus the 
Protestant missionary influence on the Winnebago. 
Densmore’s musicological evidence is thus consistent 
with the belief of Mooney, Radin, and other ethnol- 
ogists that the Winnebago cult represents a more Chris- 
tianized form of the peyote religion. In another paper, 
Densmore (1941) demonstrated on  musicological 
grounds the syncretism of Christianity with peyotism 
in the Winnebago Native American Church. The 
marked, but atypical, position of the Winnebago and 
the tribes influenced by them with regard to the Chris- 
tian elements in their rite must now be accepted as 
established by her additional evidence; but Miss Dens- 
more was surely mistaken in her historical perspective 
when she argued (1941: 80), on Winnebago grounds, 
that: 


The peyote cult came to the Plains from other tribes and 
did not bring with it a ceremonial ritual. This was developed 
chiefly by adaptations of the customs of Christian worship. 


This unfortunate error is another example of the dan- 
ger of asserting propositions about peyotism at large 
on the basis of information from a single tribe. 

The most recent work on peyote music is that by Mer- 
riam and D’Azevedo (1957) on Washo peyote songs. 
Some of their data on musical instruments, e.g., on the 
peyote rattle, are new; the description of vocal style is 
interesting; and their recording of songs and technical 
analysis of them are both competent and useful. 

As is well known to ethnographers of the region, a 
number of American Indians in Oklahoma and _ the 
Southwest have in recent times become competent art- 
ists, quite commonly in gouache paintings (La Farge 
1957). Some of those in Oklahoma, such as Ernest Spy- 
buck, Stephen Mopope, and Monroe Huntinghorse 
(I'sa Toke), have been directly inspired in their paint- 
ings by peyotism. Recently a superb collection of Tsa 
Toke’s paintings has been published by Denman (1957) 
in a limited edition by the Grabhorn Press. Monroe 
Huntinghorse (1904-37) was born near Saddle Moun- 
tain, Oklahoma, his grandmother being a captive White 
woman. He went to school at the College of Bacone at 
Muskogee. Huntinghorse’s explanations of his pictures 
contain an explicit bird symbolism: the cormorant is 
the Water Bird of the morning ritual; the male and 
female yellowhammer or flicker is the Fire Bird; a par- 
rot or a macaw, the Dawn Bird; the scissorstail or swal- 
low, the peyote singers; while the eagle is representative 
of purity and love. Other information in this somewhat 
inaccessible and expensive ($32.00) book is worth re- 
cording here: Ida Lone Wolf, widow of the Kiowa war- 
rior De Los Lone Wolf, said that sometimes in the old 
days, toward morning, if a man had great reverence, he 
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might dance in a peyote meeting. Is this a dim echo of 
dancing in the peyote rituals of early ‘Texas and colonial 
Mexico? 

White artists have also been inspired by peyote. In 
Gallery One in Soho, London, in the Autumn of 1957, 
twenty-two fine-nibbed pen drawings were shown by 
the French artist, Henri Michaux, portraying visions 
and made after taking mescaline (Observer 1957). In 
early 1953, a German photographer named Leif Geiges 
sent to America a number of Surréaliste composite 
photographs that simulate mescaline intoxication, six 
of which were published in an American weekly maga- 
zine (Newsweek 1953). 


POPULAR ACCOUNTS OF PEYOTE AND PEYOTISM 


Several recognized ethnographers have published 
popular accounts relating to peyote. One of the most 
charming of these is a recounting by Alice Marriott in 
the New Yorker (1954) of her peyote experiences on a 
field trip in South Dakota. Hoebel (1949) also wrote of 
“The Wonderful Herb” in a literary and humanities 
review, describing an Indian cult vision experience 
among the Cheyenne of Montana. Stewart’s “Three 
Gods for Joe” (1956) is an amusing story of a Northern 
Paiute who is at once a pohari (shaman), a peyotist, 
and an Episcopalian. In the same periodical is a descrip- 
tion of “The Peyote Way” by Slotkin (1956b). Howard 
wrote on peyote in the Pan-Indian culture of Okla- 
homa, in an article intended for the general reader 
(1955). Kamffer’s article on Plumed Arrows of the Hut- 
choles of Western Mexico (1957) is a pleasant well- 
illustrated piece, including data on Huichol peyotism. 
Bromberg’s “Storm over Peyote” (1942) was based 
chiefly on La Barre, and was later summarized by 
Schultes (1937). 

Among non-anthropologists who have recently writ- 
ten on peyote, the most prominent and publicized un- 
doubtedly has been the British novelist and literary 
man, Mr. Aldous Huxley. In recent years Huxley has 
become a mystic and has read widely on oriental reli- 
gions and on occidental psychic research. His book, The 
Doors of Perception, appeared in 1954 and reported his 
experiences with mescaline. Apart from its irritating 
habit of inaccuracy (“[mescaline] is less toxic than any 
other substance in the pharmacologist’s repertory” and 
“Professor J. S. Slotkin, one of the very few white men 
ever to have participated in the rites of a Peyotist con- 
gregation’’), the work is highly articulate in expressing 
Mr. Huxley’s mystical views (p. 16): 


The other world to which mescalin admitted me was not 
the world of visions; it existed out there, in what I could 
see with my eyes open. The great change was in the realm of 
objective fact. What had happened to my subjective universe 
was relatively unimportant. 


These statements are not literary hyperbole for Huxley, 
for he believes that in mescaline intoxication he is dis- 
covering a larger Jstigkeit. His book was somewhat var- 
iously reviewed, but provoked a symposium in the 
Saturday Review entitled “Mescalin—An Answer to 
Cigarettes?” by Huxley, Slotkin (who was dubious about 
peyote in this context), and a physician, Dr. W. C. Cut- 
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ting, who was guarded in his opinion. Huxley came to 
Durham, North Carolina, to visit his friend, Dr. J. B. 
Rhine, and on the evening of October 5, 1954, gave the 
opening address of the Duke University Lecture Series, 
on the subject of “Visionary Experience, Visionary Art, 
and the Other World.” Mescaline, Huxley believes, 
opens the doors to another world in the “antipodes of 
the mind” that is as objective as an undiscovered Aus- 
tralia. 

One of the most widely read accounts of peyote was 
the article “Button, Button .. .” that appeared in Time 
magazine (1951). It is also one of the most error-ridden 
(there is no “dismal hangover” from peyote, the ritual 
breakfast is not “to help straighten them out,” peyote 
is not the “fruit” of the “mescal cactus,” peyote is not 
“the mescal cactus,” nor, incidentally, is mescal a cac- 
tus). The opinions in this article are as tendentious as 
its statements are erroneous. It is unfortunate that so 
many persons should obtain their notions about peyote 
from so irresponsible a source. 

Journalistic surveys, often well-informed, of local or 
regional peyote rites have appeared increasingly in 
American and Canadian newspapers. One of the most 
workmanlike is “'ndian Drums Beat Throughout 
Night: Peyote Users Faithful to Their Religion” 
(Omaha Evening World-Herald 1938), in which the 
reporter's integrity matches his knowledgeability. 
Aberle* says that the Phoenix Republican has also 
maintained a high order of journalistic accuracy in ar- 
ticles on peyotism. By contrast, Olcott’s brochure, The 
Enchanted Hills (1948), describes peyote so mislead- 
ingly (“shaped like a prickly pear,” “this pear shaped 
bud. . . cut from the plant,” etc.) that it is clear that 
she has never seen a peyote plant. Other popular ac- 
counts have been of similar level, though they appeared 
in widely disseminated media. A Sunday supplement 
article, “Sent to an Artificial Paradise by the Evil Cactus 
Root” (American Weekly 1941), was based on Petrullo’s 
The Diabolic Root. Perhaps the nadir has been reached 
in DeJacques’ piece on “America’s Newest Dope Hor- 
ror” (1955), in which one searches with difficulty for 
even one accurate statement. . 


FUTURE STUDIES 


A Few concluding remarks might be made concerning 
future studies in peyotism. Detailed tribal surveys, so 
well begun by Kroeber and so ably continued by Aberle 
and Stewart and by the Spindlers, still need to be made, 
in particular with respect to historical diffusion, merely 
blocked out in large by La Barre. Both the Navaho-U te 
and the Menomini studies present valuable innovations 
in methodology with considerable applicability to other 
modern field problems, and remind us that a contempo- 
rary complex such as peyotism is highly available and 
useful for the testing of hypotheses concerning method, 
diffusion, psychological and cultural issues, and the like. 
Problems of Pan-Indianism and acculturation will cer- 
tainly continue to have relevance to peyotism in the 
future. Detailed psychological studies of individual and 
tribal peyote “theology” and related ideologies (perhaps 
in conjunction with the Thematic Apperception ‘Test 
and other projective techniques) can still uncover for 
us many matters of cultural importance. Musicologists, 
archaeologists, and linguists are greatly needed to help 
solve several knotty problems. For example, we still do 
not know, specifically, in what area the form of the 
ritual first took shape, and under the influence of what 
tribal cultural contexts, though most experts are now 
agreed that peyotism first arose in the general area of 
the botanical provenience of peyote. Questions of dif- 
ferential diffusion, in particular in the Southwest, re- 
main to be studied, perhaps in terms of the formula- 
tions of Shonle and Benedict. A putative “Red Bean 
Cult” as a forerunner of peyotism, early suggested by 
La Barre and recently reintroduced by Howard, awaits 
future research and definition ethnographically and 
historically; however, a better substitute for the unfor- 
tunate term “mescalism” could probably be found, 
since “mescal” (once quite erroneously conlused with a 
narcotic mushroom) now refers confusingly to a bean, a 
cactus, and a succulent xerophyte, as well as to distilled 
pulque. And, finally, pharmacological research, now 
abundant on mescaline, might well be continued on 
the eight other alkaloids present in panpeyotl.* § 


Notes 


1. This is true of both Protestant and 
Catholic missionaries, but Aberle 
points out that, among the Navaho, 
Catholic missionaries have been “par- 
ticularly lenient” toward the controver- 
sial peyotism of the Navaho. 

2. Davin F. ABeRLE:* This source 
“has some very sage comments on the 
notion of ‘model’ psychoses, essentially 
taking the position that (a) the similar- 
ity of the conditions produced by mes- 
caline, LSD [lysergic acid di-ethyl 
amide}, etc., to the functional psychoses 
is doubtful, but (b) the gross changes of 
affect, sensorium, motor activity, and so 
on created by mescaline and other sub- 
stances remain very important subjects 
for experimentation in understanding 
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the functioning of the nervous system, 
psychological processes, etc. He [Wikler] 
also attempts a rather thorough cover- 
age of this type of work.” 

3. Louise SpInpLER:* “It might be 
useful to offer a few additional notes 
on Menomini peyotism and raise some 
questions on the basis of them. These 
notes pertain to the role of women 
members of the cult, which does not 
receive much explicit attention in the 
literature (but see L. Spindler 1956). 

“(a) Relatively few female members 
attend meetings regularly and have vi- 
sion experiences (three, in contrast to 
the 13 males). The Menomini peyote 
cult was originally for males only, and 
at present all important positions ex- 
cept one are held by males. Is it gen- 
erally true that the cult is so male- 
dominated? 


“(b) Many marginal female peyote- 
cult members use peyote in a very sec- 
ular and rational manner—e.g., as med- 
icine for earache, childbirth, etc.—with 
no reference to, or understanding of, 
its religious meaning. Others use peyote 
for inducing visions that furnish designs 
for beadwork or embroidery. These 
women lack identification with the cult 
as members, and have little involvement 
with the cult as a set of values and pat- 
terns for behavior. Do women peyotists 
elsewhere tend to be so practical and 
non-sacred in their point of view? 

“(c) The female peyote-cult members 
comprise the only group, in the Menom- 
ini study, which is statistically differ- 
entiated from all other acculturative 
groups of women in specific Rorschach 
indices. Is there evidence that female 
peyotists elsewhere are psychologically 
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distinct in any way from non-peyotists 
in the same tribal community? 

“(d) The Menomini women peyotists 
show striking differences from the men. 
The men represent an introspective, al- 
most schizoid personality type. On the 
other hand, the women are outward- 
oriented, and not very introspective. 
Furthermore, their Rorschach responses 
suggest that they have greater control 
over their emotions than do the peyote 
men, and that they are less tense. Are 
male and female peyotists psychologi- 
cally different elsewhere?” 

4. Ake HULTKRANTz:°% “It is surpris- 
ing that Miss Shonle’s viewpoint on the 
spread of peyotism, though shared by 
most anthropologists, has not given im- 
petus to further investigations. I think 
her theory is brilliant, and that the in- 
tegration of the peyote cult with the 
Plains vision complex can be explained 
by three main conditions: (1) the old- 
fashioned visions—especially in correla- 
tion with dreams—could not be experi- 
enced in a_ society where religious 
doubts had resulted from the clash with 
White civilization, and where the natu- 
ral environment, the setting for the vi- 
sion quest, was encroached upon by the 
Whites (precisely this iatter point was 
made by my Shoshoni informants!); (2) 
the peyote visions are stronger, more 
compelling, to the skepticist than are 
Plains visions (note, by the way, La 
Barre’s quotation from Huxley, whose 
experiences vividly show that visions at 
peyote meetings are, or can be, truly 
hallucinatory, and are no pseudo- 
hallucinations like earlier visionary 
dreams); (3) peyote visions may be ex- 
perienced by almost anybody, whereas 
in the old days a high percentage of In- 
dians sought visions without success.” 

5. MARVIN kK. “I agree with 
Jones's (1957) stress 6n cultural revival- 
istic elements of peyotism, which I also 
stressed in my Southern Ute study of 
1940 and 1942. In the volume edited by 
Ralph Linton, Acculturation in Seven 
American Indian Tribes |New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1940], 1 em- 
phasized this aspect also in my chapter 
on the Southern Ute. This brings me to 
the commentaries on Omer Stewart's 
interpretation of the Christian elements 
in peyotism as being early, essential, and 
basic. There is a difference in the two 
cults on the two sides of the Southern 
Ute reservation, as I reported both in 
the American Anthropologist [1940a] 
and in the Linton volume in 1940 and 
1942. I think it is clearly the case that 
Stewart has not only been, as La Barre 
points out, a chief controversialist rep- 
resenting a minority position, but that 
the position has added up to a curious 
kind of ethnocentrism in interpreting 
peyotism in a Christian fashion. Anthro- 
pologists are often alarmed when they 
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find non-anthropologists guilty of this 
practice. It is possible that as peyotism 
continues in the American scene under 
conditions of further acculturation it 
will become, as it appears to have in 
certain places, a more Christianized cult. 
But these are comments only upon the 
pace of acculturation. ‘The early South- 
western and Basin instances seem to 
have been culturally revivalistic accord- 
ing to practically all other scholars. This 
is even the case where the cult was 
rather abortive, as in certain Ute set- 
tings. However, this does not preclude 
later studies discovering a stronger cle- 
ment from Christian settings. My own 
studies appeared before Stewart’s and 
referred to field work primarily in 1936 
and 1937. Any later studies, for instance 
today, might have to reckon with an in- 
creased pace of acculturation.” 

6. Ake HULTKRANTz:°° “The discus- 
sion surrounding peyote would proba- 
bly have faded away were it not for the 
controversies engendered by Stewart 
and Slotkin. La Barre has ably charac- 
terized those controversies, and exhib- 
ited a no way unfair reaction to Slot- 
kin’s papers, which in a way usurp on 
his own contributions. Slotkin’s mono- 
graph, being basically a manual for 
peyotists, is not entirely on the same 
level with La Barre’s book; still, La 
Barre does not stress the somewhat dog- 
matic character of Slotkin’s opus, but 
justly criticizes its shortcomings in the 
reconstruction of paths of diffusion, and 
praises it as a source of legal documents 
and of administrative reports on the 
Native American Church. Many of the 
controversies do seem referrable to the 
fact that, as La Barre points out, an- 
thropologists have asserted general 
propositions on the basis of data from 
single tribes. Further, several earlier 
students of peyotism never witnessed a 
peyote meeting, partly because the more 
conservative tribes resisted their pres- 
ence at meetings.” 

7. AKE “Looking to 
the future, I think there are two im- 
portant tasks for ethnologically trained 
students of peyotism. First, the relations 
between the Mescal Bean Cult and 
peyotism should be further investigated. 
Second, research should now concen- 
trate on the character of the peyote be- 
lief-systems, which has been very much 
neglected by American anthropologists, 
and not only in this connection; see, for 
example, the (in themselves excellent) 
studies on the Plains Indian Sun Dance, 
wherein beliefs have, with few excep- 
tions, been scarcely touched on. That 
religious beliefs play an active role in 
the diffusion of peyotism has been con- 
vincingly shown by Merriam and 
D'Azevedo in their paper on Washo 


peyote songs (1957). Perhaps I should 
add that my interest in the Glaubensin- 
halt of peyotism is an interest also in 
this phenomenon per se: after all, | am 
looking at peyotism with European eyes.” 

8. GeorGE SPINDLER: “La Barre’s 
paper stimulates me to raise some ques- 
tions for future research. 

“First, how deep are the psychological 
consequences of participation in the 
peyote cult? Among the Menomini, the 
peyote complex goes very deep in the 
emotional, cognitive, and perceptual 
structuring of individual members. In 
ritual and its symbolism, in the support- 
ing ideology, in conversion experiences, 
in art work by peyotists, and in Ror- 
schach-test_ responses, there is impres- 
sive continuity and consistency. To the 
extent that such consistency is character- 
istic of other peyote groups, future 
research cannot ignore the psychologi- 
cal, as well as the social and cultural, 
significance of peyotism. 

“Second, how widespread are the ele- 
ments of peyote, or of any, ideology? 
Can peyotism diffuse, and be accepted, 
without supportive ideology? How 
much is the ideology reworked to fit a 
tribal culture, and the unique demands 
of each contemporary tribal commu- 
nity? Is the ideology reworked without 
major changes in ritual symbolism? The 
literature contains some suggestive ma- 
terials relevant to these questions, but 
we need much more, done more system- 
atically. 

“The third problem has to do with 
particular combinations of events and 
forces operating to hinder or enhance 
acceptance and growth of peyotism in 
specific cases. La Barre mentions several 
of the explanations so far advanced for 
the diffusion of peyote, but some are 
essentially uni-causal in type, and others 
take only limited account of what seem 
to be essential factors. In the Menomini 
situation, uni-causal explanations are 
totally inadequate, since Menomini 
peyotism started with an historical acci- 
dent, got under way because a few indi- 
viduals were in a ready state, and finally 
became firmly established not from any 
single cause but from a combination of 
factors. One of these factors, for exam- 
ple, was a contemporary change in tradi- 
tional culture which relates closely to 
psychology: persons possessing powers 
to combat witchcraft were dying out, 
such that other persons who were in fear 
of sorcery turned instead to the peyote 
cult for protection. 

“In short, future research on peyo- 
tism must operate in several dimensions 
—the historical, cultural, ideological, 
psychological, and social—if it, or any 
so-called ‘nativistic movement,’ is to be 
understood.” 
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chical Research 48:353-63. 

ZAFHNER, P. C. 1957. Mysticism, sacred and 
profane. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 
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A Bibliography of 


Anthropological Bibhographies: ‘The Americas 


Compiled under the cirection of Gordon D. Gibson 


Tus bibliography of bibliographies on the Americas 
constitutes an in-process compilation of the most sig- 
nificant anthropological bibliographies originally pub- 
lished before 1955. The several serial compilations of 
recent titles in anthropology, announced in 1958, 
should, at long last, provide continuing and exhaustive 
guides to the very rapidly expanding current anthro- 
pological literature. One of these, the International Bib- 
liography of Social and Cultural Anthropology (Paris: 
UNESCO), first issued for general distribution in 1958, 
covers items published since 1954.* The others, 
the Quarterly Check-list of Ethnology and Sociology, 
Quarterly Check-list of Linguistics, Quarterly Check- 
list of Oriental Art and Archeology, Quarterly Check- 
list of Oriental Religions, and the Quarterly Check-list 
of Oriental Studies, published by the American Bibli- 
ographic Service (East Northport, N. Y.) have begun to 
provide additional coverage in certain fields wholly or 
partly within anthropology. 

It seems reasonable to assert that no bibliography is 
ever complete; the principle of diminishing returns on 
the time expended in searching for additional items 
provides a practical limitation, and, for practical pur- 
poses also, certain more or less arbitrary boundaries 
must be established. This bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies is limited as follows: 

a) Lists of anthropological references which do not pertain 
primarily to America have been excluded. In accord with this 
decision, general anthropological bibliographies, including 

* This was preceded by a mimeographed compilation in pro- 
visional form: International Bibliography of Socio-Cultural An- 
thropology (Paris? 1955) , with introduction by Georges Balandier; 
chief compiler, M. L. Bernot. It covers publications which ap 


peared in 1954. 


Gorpon D. Gipson is Associate Curator of Ethnology at the 
United States National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. He was born in 1915, and educated at the 
University of Chicago. After receiving his Ph.D. in 1952, he did 
a year of field work among the Herero in Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, has published “Double Descent and Its Correlates 
among the Herero of Ngamiland” (American Anthropologist 
58: 109-39), and has a report on the mating system of the 
Herero in press. 

Before joining the Smithsonian staff in 1958, Gibson served 
as Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the University of 
Utah. He began the compilation of this bibliography while 
there, because he believed that “it would be a useful aid for 
students, would help refute the not uncommon allegation that 
anthropological knowledge is esoteric, and would provide the 
basis for an eventual definitive revision of great value to the 
profession.” 
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periodical compilations of current literature—for example, 
those appearing in the American Anthropologist from 1915 
to 1949—are omitted, even when they are organized in such 
a way as to bring the American materials together in specific 
sections. But periodical compilations which are devoted 
chiefly or-exclusively to anthropological literature concerning 
America have been included if they continue for two or more 
years. 

b) Compilations of the titles of works of particular anthro- 
pologists have been withheld. 

c) Lists of references cited in books and articles and ap- 
pended to them have, save in exceptional cases, been ex- 
cluded. When such lists are particularly comprehensive, they 
properly deserve the name “bibliography” and ought to be 
included in this compilation. Those of this variety known to 
the compiler or brought to his attention by his colleagues 
have been included, but doubtless numerous other excellent 
bibliographies appended to books or articles have been 
omitted. 

d) Bibliographies of works in fields that are related to but 
generally considered distinct from anthropology have, as a 
rule, been excluded, except when they contain significant 
sections which properly fall within the field of anthropology. 
The researcher is advised to consult the available and often 
excellent bibliographies in regional geography, history, litera- 
ture, art, biology, medicine, geology, economics, sociology, 
political science, etc., when dealing with a subject that lies in 
part in an adjacent field. Such well-known historical sources 
as Harrisse’s Bibliotheca Americana vetustissima and Sabin’s 
Bibliotheca Americana have been excluded because of their 
marginality. 

e) Cumulated indexes to periodicals are included only 
when they are published as articles. The separately published 
indexes to many periodicals are listed in the Union List of 
Serials. 

f) Book-review series are not listed, even when the reviews 
are numerous. Lists of books received by a journal for review 
also are not considered bibliography for the purposes of this 
compilation. 

g) Unbound bibliographies reproduced by office machines 
and given limited distribution are, in general, omitted. Ex- 
ceptions have been made in a few cases where the subject is 
not covered by any other known published bibliography, and 
where copies have been deposited in public libraries. Such 
bibliographies are here termed “processed.” 

h) Compilations of the titles of the anthropological pub- 
lications of particular institutions are included only when 
they are in some degree analytical. 

1) Catalogs of particular library collections are not in- 
cluded unless they contain numerous items not elsewhere 
listed. 

j) Lists of unpublished documents pertaining to America 
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and guides to manuscript collections have, in most cases, been 
omitted. The following guides are recommended to students 
interested in searching archival files: 
BILLincTon, Ray A. “Guides to American 
history manuscript collections in li- 
braries of the United States,” The Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, 38, 3, 
1951: 467-96. 
irchivum; Revue Internationale des Ar- 
chives. Paris: UNESCO, 1+, 1951+. 
k) As indicated above, bibliographies first published in 
1955 or later are, with few exceptions, omitted. However, 
recent revisions of older bibliographies are included. 


This bibliography is arranged by geographical areas, 
and is followed by a combined author and subject in- 
dex. The geographical divisions employed conform 
more to the distribution of the bibliographies than to 
any particular culture-area scheme. The entries have 
been classified according to the broadest geographical 
category into which they might fall, and generally are 
not cross-indexed in the sub-categories. ‘Therefore, for 
example, when looking tor bibliographies dealing with 
Western U.S.A., one must look also under the broader 
categories: America, N. America, and U.S.A. 

In the abbreviated form of collation statement 
adopted for the entries, volume is shown in bold face, 
number in italics (whether issues are numbered within 
successive, or consecutively through all, volumes), and 
year in light-face type. A colon precedes the page refer- 
ence. 

In order to indicate one library within the United 
States at which each bibliography may be consulted or 
from which a copy may be secured, a library designation 
and call number are provided immediately following 
the collation statement. In most cases, the Library of 
Congress (DLC) is indicated and its call number pro- 
vided. In those cases in which the Library of Congress 
lacked a copy at the time of this compilation, the li- 
brary in which a copy is known to be deposited is indi- 
cated by the corresponding National Union Catalog 
symbol. The library symbols employed in this compila- 
tion and the corresponding institutions are the follow- 
ing: 

CU* University of California, Berkeley 4, California 

DGS USS. Geological Survey, Washington 29; D.C. 

DI U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington 25, 

D.C. 

DJ U.S. Department of Justice, Washington 25, D.C. 

DLC* Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

DPU* Pan-American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

DSI* Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. 

ICN* Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois 

ICU* University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 

NcD* Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

OU* Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 

PPAN Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


UU 


Those of the above libraries which are prepared to pro- 
vide microfilm copies of the items in their possession 
are indicated by asterisks after the library symbol. Most 
of the above libraries regularly lend books to other 
responsible libraries within the United States. 

The annotation proper follows the collation state- 
ment. In the abbreviated formula herein adopted, the 
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number at the beginning of the annotation refers to 
the number of entries in the bibliography, approxima- 
tions being indicated by the symbol +. Then follows 
information on, respectively, the hierarchy of classifica- 
tion employed in the bibliography, the kind of indexes 
provided, and the kind of annotation. No mention of 
either a scheme of classification, an index, or an annota- 
tion signifies that the bibliography lacks the unmen. 
tioned feature. Any special remarks appear at the end, 

The subject entries in the index are in the main a 
guide to content as indicated in the titles of the bibli. 
ographies. The more general works also should, of 
course, be consulted in pursuing research on particular 
topics. 

I should like here to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the compilers of earlier bibliographies upon whose 
works I have drawn freely. I wish also to acknowledge 
the many helpful suggestions received from my col- 
leagues, and the valued assistance of Mrs. Carol C. Stout 
and Mrs. Bethune M. Gibson in the examination of the 
items listed and in the preparation of the entries. Spe. | 
cial recognition is due Miss Marian L. Sheets, Head 
Cataloguer of the University of Utah Library, for ad- 
vice often sought and freely given. The research was 
partly supported by a grant from the University of Utah 
Research Fund. 


The compiler will appreciate notice of important 


ABBREVIATIONS 


B.A.E. Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institu: 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

B.B.A.A. Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana, 
Mexico: Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia. 

bib. bibliography 

chron. chronological 

comp. compiler 

ca. about 

Dept. Department 

geog. geography, geographical 

ed., eds. editor(s), edition(s) 

H.L.A.S. Handbook of Latin American Studies 1935+. 
Gainesville, Florida: Univ. of Florida Press, 1936+. An- 
nual. (Pub. in Cambridge, Mass., by Harvard Univ. Press, 
1936-47.) 

illus. illustrated, illustrations 

Jour. Journal 

M.A.1., H.F. Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda 
tion, New York 

n.d. no date 

n.s. new series 

no. number(s) 

p- page(s) 

pl. plate(s) 

pt. part(s) 

q. v. quod vide (which see) 

rev. revised 

Soc. Society 

suppl. supplement 

Univ. University 

U.S. United States of America 

vol. volume(s) 


+ Also abbreviated are names of states of the U.S., and months 
of the vear. 
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1. America, General 


BeERCAW, LouIse O., ANNIE M. HANNAY, and 
Netite G. Larson. Corn in the develop- 
ment of the civilization of the Americas; 
a selected and annotated bibliography. 
(U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Economics Bibliography, 
87.) Washington, D.C.: 1940. 195 p. Proc- 
essed. DLC—Z5074.E3U35 no. 87 
405. Author. Index: author and subject. 
Extensive annotation. 1 


“Bibliografia antropoldgica americana,” 
B. B. A. A., 1-4, 1937-40. Annual. DLC 
—£5112:P3 
950-750 +. Periodical literature and 
books, author. Some items annotated. 
Compiled by Rafael H. Valle. Early is- 
sues pertain to Latin America only. Pub- 
lication of current bibliography in the 
B. B. A. A. was resumed in 1949 as “Re- 
cent publications.” [2 


“Bibliographie américaniste,” Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris, n. s. 
11+, 1914-19+ Annual. DLC—E51. S68 
1,000-2,000 *. Subject, area, author. 
Compilers: P. Rivet, P. Barret, S. Lussag- 
net, M. Doré, and others. [3 

“Bibliography of the American Ethnologi- 
cal Society 1842-1942,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 45, 2, 1943: 241-43. DLC— 
GN1.A5 vol. 45 
58. Author. Compiled with the assistance 
of Daniel Spencer. [4 


BoruMeR, Grorce H. “Index to papers on 
anthropology published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1847 to 1878,” Smith- 
sonian Institution Annual Report, 1879 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1880) : 476-83. DLC—Q11.866 
1879 
210 +. Author, locality, and subject (in- 
terlisted). [5 

BONNERJEA, BIREN. “General index, annual 
reports of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, vols. 1 to 48,” U. S. Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Forty-eighth An- 
nual Report, 1930-1931 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1933): 
25-1220. DLC—E51.U55 vol. 48 
154 scientific papers. Subject index, 
chronological list of the papers by vol- 
ume, index to authors and titles. [6 


BRINTON, DANIEL G. Aboriginal American 
authors and their productions. Phila- 
delphia: 1883. 63 p- Bib.: passim, DLC— 
PM108.B8 
100 +. Indexes: author, tribe. [7 


[BurLer, RurH A bibliographical 
check list of North and Middle American 
Indian linguistics in the Edward E. Ayer 
collection. Chicago: Newberry Library, 
1941. 2 vol., 509, 417 p. DLC—Z7116.N4 
5000 +. Language, author. Index: au- 
thor, editor, translator. [8 


Castro, EUGENIO DE. “Relacao bibliografica 
de linguistica americana,” Amerindia 
(Rio de Janeiro: Servico Grafico do Mi 
nisterio de Educacao e Satide, 1* serte, 1, 
1,1937.129 DLC—Z7116.R58 no. 1 
1,000 =. Title. Many of the items are 
chapters of books, listed by chapter 
title. [9 

“A catalogue of works on the aboriginal 
languages of America,” Bibliotheca 
hispano-americana (London: ‘Triibner, 
1870): 162-84. DLC—Z1610.186 
130 +. General and tribe or language, 
author, Annotated. [10 
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Comas, JUAN. “Aportacion a la bibliografia 


y estadistica serologica racial americana,” 
B. B. A. A. 5, 1941: 29-37. DLC— 
Z5112.P3 vol. 5 

100. Author. Table following bibliogra- 
phy compiles serological data. 11 


Comas, JUAN. Bibliografia selectiva de las 


culturas indigenas de América. (Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, 
Publicacién, Comisién de Historia, 
Publicacion, 6/, Bibliografias, 7.) Mex- 
ico: 1953. 284 p., maps. DLC—F1401. 
P153 
2,014. Time period, subject, area, author. 
Indexes: tribe, author. Brief annotation. 
[12 


Comas, JUAN. “Estudios somiticos sobre el 


negro americano, publicados en el Ameri- 
can Journal of Physical Anthropology: 
recopilaciOn y sistematizacion,” B. B. A. 
A., 10, 1947: 121-32. DLC—Z5112.P3 
vol. 10 

170. Subject, author. Index: author — [13 


Comas, JUAN. Los congresos internacionales 


de americanistas. Sintesis histérica e 
indice bibliografico general, 1875-1952. 
Mexico: Instituto Indigenista Interame- 
ricano, 1954. 224 p. DLC—E51.173 
2,127. Subject, general and region, au- 
thor. Index: author. Sparsely annotated. 
[14 


DOocKsTADER, FREDERICK J]. The American 


Indian in graduate studies: a bibliogra- 
phy of theses and dissertations. (M. A.1., 
H. F., Contributions, 15.) New York: 
1957. 399 p. DLC—E51.N42 vol. 15 

3,684. Author. Index: subject. Brief an- 
notation, including year, institution to 
which submitted, and degree earned. In- 
cludes “all graduate studies which con- 
sider the Indian to the extent of at least 
one chapter—either by specific section, or 
scattered throughout im passim.” Includes 
archaeology. Indexes theses from 203 
schools. [15 


Douc as, FReveric H. A guide to articles on 


the American Indians in serial publica- 
tions, part 1, Denver: Art Museum, De- 
partment of Indian Art, 1934. 332. p. 
Processed. DLC—Z1209.D35 

6,300 +. Serial, date, title of article. Lists 
articles in 119 serials issued by 80 or- 
ganizations. Covers chiefly the American, 
Canadian, and English journals. Later 
parts not published to date. [16 


Epwarps, Everett E., and Wayne D. RaAs- 


MuSSEN. A bibliography on the agricul- 
ture of the American Indians. (U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications, #47.) Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 107 p. 
DLC—Z1209.E27 


841. Subject. Index: author, subject, 
tribe, etc. Annotated. [17 
“Folklore bibliography,” Southern Folk- 
lore Quarterly, 2+, 1938+ DLC— 


GRI1.S65 

150-500 =. Subject, area, author. Anno- 
tated. The compilation in 2, 1938, per- 
tains to North America only, later issues 
include Latin America. Compiled by 
Ralph S. Boggs. [18 


“Folklore in periodical literature,” Journal 


of American Folklore, 62, 244-66, 262: 
1949-53. Quarterly, DLC—GRI.J8 

Early issues list by author and title the 
contents of current North American 
serial publications in folklore and scat- 
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tered articles in other journals. Later is- 
sues are world-wide in scope. Compiled 
by R. M. Dorson, S. A. Gallacher, and W. 
FE. Richmond. Continued in the “Annual 
folklore bibliography” in the same jour- 
nal. [19 
Frieperict, GeEorG. Amerikanistisches Wér- 
terbuch. (Univ. von Hamburg, Abhand- 
lung aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskund, 
53: Reihe B, Vélkerkunde, Kulturge- 
schichte und Sprachen, 29.) Hamburg: 
1947. 722 p. “Verzeichnis der benutzten, 
mehr als einmal angefiihrten Schriften’: 
679-704. DLC—PC4822.F7 
1,000 = items cited more than once, plus 
an indefinite number cited once only. A 
historical dictionary of Americanisms 
(mostly words from American Indian 
languages) in German, Spanish, French, 
English, Portuguese, and Dutch, with de- 
tailed references to the literature. List of 
synonyms appended. Supersedes 
Hilfsworterbuch fiir den Amerikanisten 
(Halle: 1926) . [20 
FRIEDERICI, GEorG. Skalpieren und dhnliche 
Kriegsgebriuche in Amerika . . . 
(Inaugural-Dissertation, Univ. of Leip- 
zig, 1906.) Braunschweig: Vieweg, 1906. 


“Verzeichnis der benutzten quellen”: 
138-70. DLC—E98.W2F8 
900 +. Area, author. [21 


Frieperict, Georc. “Zu den vorkolumbis- 
chen Verbindungen der Siidsee-Vélker 
mit Amerika,” Anthropos, 24, 3-4, 1929: 
441-87. Bib.: passim. DLC—GN1.A7 vol. 
24 
200 +. ‘Text arranged topically. [22 


GARCIA ICAZBALCETA, JOAQUIN. Apuntes 
para un catdlogo de escritores en lenguas 
indigenas de América. Mexico: 1866. 157 
p. DLC—Z7116.G21 


——— Reprinted in Obras de D. J. Garcia 
Tcazbalceta, tomo 8. Mexico: V. Agiieros, 
1896-99. DLC—F1203.G24 vol. 6 

175. Pt. | “Libros de mi coleccion,” Pt. 
2 “Libros de diversas colecciones;” au- 
thor. Index: languages. Annotated. [23 


HeNRiQUEZ URENA, PEDRO. Para la historia 
de los indigenismos; papa y batata, el 
enigma del aje, boniato, caribe, palabras 
antillanas. (Univ. de Buenos Aires, Insti- 
tuto de Filologia, Biblioteca de Dialec- 
tologia  Hispanoamericana, Anejo 3.) 
Buenos Aires: 1938. 147 p. Bib.: 7-14. 
DLC—PC4822.H4 
120 + plus some items mentioned passim. 
Author. Indexes: author, place, lan- 
guage, local names of plants, botanical 
names. [24 


HENRY, MELUINGER E, A bibliography for 
the study of American folk-songs. . . . 
London: Mitre Press, 1937.142 p. DLC— 
ML120.U5H5. Reprinted from The Book 
Trade Journal, 13, Aug. 10, 1935, to 47, 
Apr. 3, 1936. DLC—Z1007.B7168 
2.500 +. Author. Annotated. Includes 
songs of non-American origin. [25 


HrepuicKa, ALES. Melanesians and Austral- 
ians and the peopling of America. 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
94, 11; Publication, 3341.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1935. 
58 p. DLC—QI1.S7 vol. 94 
104. “Bibliographic notes” (extracts) 
and “Literature cited,” author. Concerns 
native American racial origins in gen- 
eral. [26 

Lecterc, CHaries. Bibliotheca americana. 
Historie, géographie, voyages, archéo- 
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logie et linguistiques des deux Ameériques 
et des Iles Philippines. Paris: Maison- 
neuve, 1878. 739 p. DLC—Z1207.L463 
2.638. Subject (I-history, 
J area, topic, author. 
if title. Annotated. 
——— Supplement, no. 1. Paris: Maison- 
neuve, 1881. 102 p. 
391. Author. 
Z1207.L463 
——— Supplement, no. 1. Paris: Maison- 
neuve, 1887. 110 p. 
591. Author. Annotated. 
Z1207.L463 [27 
: Lesser, ALEXANDER. “Bibliography of Amer- 
ican folklore, 1915-1928," Journal of 
American Folk-lore, 41, 159, 1928: 2-60. 
DLC—GN1.J8 vol. 41 
a 1200 =. Area and major ethnic group, 
author. Index: tribal (American Indians 
north of Mexico only). [28 
List of publications of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, with index to authors 
and titles. Revised to June 30, 1956. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 112) p. DLC—Z5114.U58 
1956 
Lists the contents of 72 Annual Reports 
and 167 Bulletins of the B. A. E., 16 pub- 
lications of the Institute of Social An- 
; thropology, 9 vols. of Contributions to 
x North American Ethnology, 4 vols. of 
Introductions, and 13 Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications of the B. A. E. Indexes: author 
ane and title. Volumes out of print noted. [29 


II-linguistics), 
Index: author and 


Annotated. DLC— 


List of publications of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. 8th 
ed. (Indian Notes and Monographs [Mis- 
cellaneous], #9), 1933; 4th printing, rev., 
New York: 1946. 32 p. DSI—570.733 no. 
49, 1946. 

Ee Lists contents of the Contributions, Con- 

Z tributions to South American Archeol- 

Bs ogy, Indian Notes and Monographs, and 

Leaflets, but not of Indian Notes. Index: 

author and title. [30 


Lupewic, HERMANN E. The literature of 
American aboriginal languages. With ad- 
ditions and corrections by WILLIAM W. 
Turner. London: Triibner, 1858. 258 p. 
DLC—Z7116.L94 
2,500 +. Language and region, tribe. 
Indexes: language and synonym. {31 


MATTFIELD, JuLtus. The folk music of the 
Western Hemisphere; a list of references 
in the New York Public Library. New 
York (City): Public Library, 1925. 74 
p- DLC—ML136.N5M2; Z6814.F7N5. 
1,000 =. Ethnic group, author. Index: au- 
thor. Brief annotation. Appendix: primi- 
tive musical instruments in America. [32 


MILier, MAMtE R. T. An author, title, and 
subject check list of Smithsonian Insti- 
tution publications relating to anthropol- 
ogy. (Univ. of New Mexico, Bulletin, 
Bibliographical Series, 1, 2; whole no. 
405.) Albuquerque, New Mexico: Univ. 
of New Mexico Press, 1946. 218 p. DLC 
—Z5111.M5 

f 1,100 =. Author. Indexes: author, title, 
subject. Complete to 1942. [33 
MITRE, BARTOLOME. Catdlogo razonado de 
oi la seccién lenguas americanas (Museo 
Mitre, Buenos Aires). Buenos Aires: 
Hermanos, 1909. 3 vol. DILC—Z7116.B92 
500 =. Linguistics and languages or areal 
language groups, author. Indexes: au- 
thor, language. Extensive annotation. [34 

“Recent publications,” B. B. A. A., 124 
1949+ Annual. DLC—Z5112.P3 
250-600 =. Subject, author. [35 
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“Revista de revistas,” B. B. A. A., 2+ 
Annual. DLC—Z5112.P3 
Tables of contents of many serial publi- 
cations in anthropology, chiefly Ameri- 
can. [36 


1938+ 


Rivet, Paut, and H. ARsANDAUX. La métal- 
lurgie en Amérique préeolombienne. 
(Univ. de Paris, Institut d’Ethnologie, 
Travaux et Mémoires, 39.) Paris: Musée 
de 'Homme, 1946. Bib.: 189-210. DLC 
—GN778.S6R5: GN2.P2 vol. 39 
390 +. 


Works consulted and not con- 
sulted, 


author. 


SCHULLER, RODOLFO R. Lingiiistica ameri- 
cana, notas bibliograficas. Madrid: Tip. 
de la Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y 
Muscos, 1912. 42 p. DLC—Z7122.A353 
250 +. Type of item (pamphlet, manu- 
script, etc.), chron. Brief annotation. [38 


SELLARDS, Ev1As H. Early man in America; 
a study in prehistory. Austin, Texas: 
Univ. of Texas Press, 1952. Bib.: 155-205. 
DLC—E58.S44 
900 =. Author. Supersedes bibliographies 
in author's articles in Bulletin of the 
Geological Society of America, 51, 3, 1940: 
373-431, and 58, 10, 1947: 955-77. [39 


“Some recent publications,” American An- 


tiquity. Quarterly 1-6, 1935-36 to 1940- 
41; triennial 7, 1941-42; annual 8+, 
1942-43+ DLC—E51.A52 


100-450 =. Subject and region, author. 


SwapesH, of Ameri- 
can Indian linguistics, 1936-37," Lan- 
guage, 14, 4, 1938: 318-23. DLC—PI.L3 
vol. 14 
61. Author. Continued in compilation by 
Carl F. Voegelin under same title. [41 


VinNaza, [CrprtANo MuNoz Y MANZANO] 
(conde). Bibliografia espanola de lenguas 
indigenas de América. Madrid: Biblioteca 
Nacional, 1892. 435 p. DLC—Z7120.V794 
1,241. Part I—works whose publication 
has been confirmed by the compiler, Part 
II—works in manuscript or whose publi- 
cation was not confirmed; chron. Indexes: 
language and area, author or translator, 
important persons mentioned in Part I. 
Annotated, some items extensively, in- 
cluding some summaries of grammars. 

[42 


VorGELIN, Care F. “Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Indian linguistics 1938-41,” Lan- 
guage, 18, 2, 1942: 133-39. DLC—P1.L3 
vol. 18 
107 (including journals). 
and language family. A sequel to Morris 
Swapesu, “Bibliography of American In- 
dian linguistics 1936-37.” [43 


Area, general 


VorceLin, F., and S. Harris. 
Index to the Franz Boas collection of ma- 
terials for American linguistics. (Lan- 
guage Monograph, 22; Supplement to 
Language, 22, 3, 1945.) Baltimore, Md.: 
Linguistic Society of America. 43 p. 
DLC—Z7116.V6 
380. Manuscripts. Indexes: language, au- 
thor, area. Includes some nonlinguistic 
materials. [44 


Wacner, G., and M. Gustnpe. “Amerika,” 
in “Vélkerkundliche Bibliographie von 
1928 an, mit Nachtragen der Jahre 1924— 
1927,” Ethnologischer Anzeiger, 3, 1-2, 
1932-34: 1-7. CU—GN1.E75 vol. 3 
130 +. Area, author. Chiefly 1928-31, 
with a few earlier items. [45 


1.1 North America 


Beers, HENRY P. Bibliographies in Ameri- 
can history; guide to materials for re. 
search. Rev. ed. New York: Wilson, 1949. 
487 p. DLC—Z1236.A1B4 
11,500 +. Author. Index: subject, includ. 
ing tribes. Contains sections on Indians 
(90 items); Negro and slavery (64 items); 
other races (43 items). [46 


Brew, JOHN O. A selected bibliography of 
American Indian archaeology east of the 
Rocky Mountains. (Excavators’ Club, Pa. 
pers, 2, 7.) Cambridge: 1943. 90 p. DLC 
—CC21.E85 vol. 2, no. 1 
1,300 +. Subject and region, author. [47 © 


BUTTERFIELD, LYMAN H., W. E. WASHBURN, 
and W. L. Fenton. “A bibliography,” in 
W. L. Fenton, American Indian and 
White relations to 1830. Needs and op. 
portunities for study (Chapel Hill: Univ, 
of North Carolina Press, 1957): 31-138. © 
DLC—Z1209.F38 
700 =. Type of source and topic, author, 7 
Index: author, tribe, place, and subject. 7 
Annotated. [48 


Catalogue of the library belonging to Mr. 
Thomas W. Field. New York: Bangs, 
Merwin & Co., 1875. 376 4 
——— Supplement. New York: Shelley, © 
1875.59 p. DLC—Z1209.F456 
2,664 in first catalog, 661 in supplement. 
Author or title. Some items annotated. 
Many items dealing with North Ameri- 
can Indians. [49 


Crort, KENNETH. “A guide to source ma- 
terial on extinct North American Indian 
languages,” International Journal of 
American Linguistics, 14, 4, 1948: 260-68. 
DLC—PMIOI1.15 vol. 14 
154. Language family, 
Brief annotation. 


language, author. 


De Puy, Henry F. A bibliography of the 
English colonial treaties with the Ameri- 
can Indian. New York: Lenox Club, 1917. 
109 DLC—Z1209.D37 
50. Chron. Synopsis of each treaty. Lo- 
cation of copies. [51 


ELuis, Grorce E., and Justin Winsor. “The 
red Indian of North America in contact 
with the French and English; critical 
essay on the sources of information,” in 
Justin Winsor (ed.) , Narrative and criti 
cal history of America. 1. Boston: Hough: 
ton, 1884-89. Bib.: passim, 316-28. DLC 
—EI18.W77 vol. 1 
250 +. Area. Index to vol. | includes ref | 
erences to this section. Evaluative anno 
tation. [82 


Fietp, THOMAS W. An essay towards an 
Indian bibliography. Being a catalog o 
books relating to .. . the American In 
dians, in the library of Thomas W. Field 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. © 
1873. 430 p. DLC—Z1209.F45 
——— Reprint. Columbus, Ohio: Long's 
College Book Co., 1951. ICN 
1,700 +. Author. Annotated. See also Cat 
alogue of the library belonging to Mt 
Thomas W. Field. [53 


Foster, Georce E. Literature of the Chero 
kees. Ithaca, N. Y.: Office of the Demo 
crat, 1889. 110 p. Bib., separately pag 
inated, 28 p. DLC—Z7119.C4F7 
200 +. Some items annotated. Include 
items by or about Cherokee Indians, if 
English or in Cherokee. i 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOG! 


Rura L. Books on Indian arts 
north of Mexico. New York: Exposition 
of Indian Tribal Arts, Inc., 1931. 15 p. 
DLC—Z1209.E96 
650 ©. Subject (lists and indexes, arts and 
their interpretation, dances cere- 
monies, legends and folklore, music and 
songs), author. [55 


Harpinc, ANNE D., and Parricta BOLLING. 
Bibliography of articles and papers on 
North American Indian art. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Interior, Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board, n.d. [ca. 1937]. 365 p. 
Processed. DLC—Z1209.H26 
1,600 +. Author. Indexes: area and tribe, 
craft. Brief annotation. Comprises chiefly 
periodical publications of museums and 
universities. [56 


Harcrett, Lester. A bibliography of the 
constitutions and laws of the American 


Indians. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1947. 124 p. DLC— 
71209.H28 

250 +. Tribe, chron. Indexes: persons, 
places, tribes, topics. Annotated. [57 


Haywoop, CHARLES. bibliography of 
North American folklore and folksong. 
New York: Greenberg, 1951. 1292. p. 
DLC—Z5984.U5H3 
30,000 +. Whites and Indians, major 
subject area, author. Index: author, title, 
place, subject. Brief annotation of some 
items. [58 


Hopce, FrepericK W. (ed.). Handbook of 
American Indians north of Mexico. (U.S. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin, 
3.) 2 parts. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1907-1910. Reprint, 
1912. Bib.: part 2, p. 1179-1221. DLC- 
E51.U6 no, 30; E77.H68; E77.H69 
——— Reprint of bibliography, 1912. 
DLC—Z1209.H64 
2.450 +. Author. This is a list of refer- 
ences cited in the articles in the body of 
the Handbook. [59 


Hrouicka, Aves. “Anthropology of 
American Negro,” American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, 10, 2, 1927: 205- 
35. Bib.: 216-35. DLC—GNI.A55 vol. 10 
400 +. General and subject, author. In- 
dex: author. [60 


Indian captivities and massacres; being the 
contemporary record of Caucasian con- 
tact and conflict with the native Ameri- 
can; books, pamphlets, and broadsides of- 
fered for sale. New York: Eberstadt and 
sens, 1943. 70 DLC—Z1209.F.23 
398. Author. Index: geographical. Anno- 
tated. Reproductions of some title pages. 

[61 

“Indians,” Bulletin of the Riverside Public 

Library (Riverside, Calif.), 136, 1916: 
1-24. DLO—Z1209.R59 
300 ©. Subject, author. Designed to be 
“representative rather than complete.” 
‘ [62 

Jones, JOUN ALAN, List of unpublished doc- 
toral dissertations and masters theses in 
the field of anthropology bearing on 
North American Indians north of Mexico. 
Washington, D.C.: Department of Justice 
[1953]. 19 p. Processed. DJ—Z5114.]6 
169. Subject, author. [63 


Ketsay, LAuRA E. List of cartographic rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Record group 75). (U. S. National 
Archives, Publication, 55-1; Special lists, 
13.) Washington, D.C.: 1954. DLC— 
CD3035.B8U5 
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540. I—Central Map Files, I—carto- 
graphic records of the Irrigation Divi- 
sion; area. [ 64 


Murpock, Georce P. Ethnographic bibliog- 


raphy of North America. 2nd ed. New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 
1953. 239 p. DLC—Z1209.M8 1953 

12,800 +. First edition list and supple- 
ment, area, tribe, author. Appendix: gen- 
eral North America. Detailed table of 
contents. Tribal map. Includes some 
tribes of northern Mexico. [65 


Narratives of captivity among the Indians 


of North America. A list of books and 
manuscripts on the subject in the Edward 
E. Ayer collection of the Newberry Li- 
brary. (Newberry Library, Publication 
3.) Chicago: 1912. 120 p. DLC—Z1209.N5: 
------ Supplement I. Clara A. Smith, 
comp. Chicago: 1928.49 p. DLC—Z1209. 
N53 suppl. 

339 in original item, 143 in supplement. 
Author. Index: names of captives. An- 
notated. [66 


PILLING, JAMES C. Bibliography of the Al- 


gonquin languages. (U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Bulletin, /3.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1891. 
614 p. DLC—E51.U6 no. 13 
2,500 +, Author or translator, interlisted 
with cross-references by vernacular title, 
subject, and tribe. Index: chron. Anno- 
tated, some items extensively. Biographi- 
cal sketches of some authors. Facsimiles 
of title pages or first pages of some items. 
[67 


PILLING, JAMES C. Bibliography of the 


Athapascan languages. (U.S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Bulletin, 74.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1892. 
125 p. DLC—E51.U6 no. 14 


544. Author or translator, interlisted 
with cross-references by subject and 
tribe. Index: chron. Annotated, some 


items extensively. Biographical sketches 
of some authors. Facsimiles of selected 
pages. [68 


JAMes C. Bibliography of the 


Siouan languages. (U.S. Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Bulletin, 5.) Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1887. 87 p. 
DLC—EF51.U6 no. 5 

550 =. Author or translator, interlisted 
with cross-references by vernacular title, 
subject, and tribe. Index: chron. Anno- 
tated, some items extensively. Biographi- 
cal sketches of some authors, [69 


JAMes C. Bibliography of the 


Wakashan languages. (U.S. Bureau ot 
Ethnology, Bulletin, 79.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1894. 
70 p. DLC—E51.U6 no. 19 
251. Author or translator, interlisted with 
cross-references by subject and tribe. In- 
dex: chron. Annotated, some items ex- 
tensively. Biographical sketches of some 
authors. Facsimiles of selected pages. 
[70 


PILLING, JAMEs C. Proof-sheets of a bibliog- 


raphy of the languages of the North 
American Indians. (U.S. Bureau of Eth- 
nology.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1885. 11385 p. DLC— 
77118.P64 

125 + sources, 4,308 entries, and 1,000 = 
additions. Author or translator or title. 
Index: language, dialect, or area. Many 
items annotated; location of copies indi- 


Gibson : BIBLIOGRAPHIES—THE AMERICAS 


cated. Facsimiles of title pages of 29 rare 
items. Includes manuscripts. Only 110 
copies of this “preliminary, tentative, and 
incomplete catalogue” were printed. 
Superseded in certain language families 
by Pilling’s later publications in the Bul- 
letins of the Bureau of Ethnology. [71 


PowELL, Joun W. “Literature relating to 


the classification of Indian languages” in 
“Indian linguistic families of America 
north of Mexico,” U. S. Bureau of Eth- 
nology, 7th Annual Report, 1885-1886 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1891): 1-142. Bib.: 12-25. 
DLC—E51.U55 vol. 7 

39. Chron. Extensive annotation. Con- 
cerns earlier attempts at classification of 
native languages of North America. [72 


SCHMECKBFIER, LAURENCE F. The Office of 


Indian Affairs; its history, activities and 
organization. (Institute for Government 
Research, Service Monographs of the 
United States Government, 48.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 591 p. 
Bib.: 537-80. DLC—E93.834 

680 +. Subject (general and historical, 
special tribes, education and citizenship, 
finance and trade conditions, health 
and social conditions, property ques- 
tions, natural resources, law and legal 
questions, reservations, bibliography), 
author. Some items briefly annotated. 
Includes only those publications of the 
Indian Affairs Office which treat of the 
services, work, and problems of the Of- 
fice. [73 


SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY R. A bibliographical 


catalogue of books, translations of the 
Scriptures, and other publications in the 
Indian tongues of the United States, with 
brief critical notices. Washington, D.C.: 


Alexander (printer), 1849. 28 p. DLC— 

77118.S37 

139. Language family, tribe. Annotated. 
[74 


“A selected bibliography on the physical 


and mental abilities of the American 
Negro,” Journal of Negro Education, 3, 
3, 1934: 548-64. DLC—LC2701.]6 vol. 3 
563. Time periods, subject, author. In- 
cludes unpublished theses. [75 


Subject index of Indian Office circulars, 


nos. 160-1000, July 8, 1907—June 25, 1915. 
(U. S. Office of Indian Affairs.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1916. 39 p. DLC—E93.U723 

841. Subject. [76 


SWANTON, JoHN R. The Indian tribes of 


North America. (U.S. Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Bulletin, 745.) Washing: 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1952. Bib.: 643-82. DLC—E51.U6 no. 
145 
800 +. Author. Constitutes a list of refer- 
ences cited in the body of the work. Deals 
with location, history, and population. 
77 


ATUM, Rosert M. “Distribution and bib- 


liography of the petroglyphs of the 
United States,” American Antiquity, 12, 
3, 1946: 125. DLC—E51.A52 vol. 12 

45 +. Author. [78 


TERNEAUX-ComPaANS, Henri. Bibliothéque 


américaine .. . jusqu’a l’an 1700. Paris: 
A. Bertrand, 1837. 191 p. DLC—Z1203. 
1321 

1,153. Chron. Includes historical works, 
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with many items relating to Indians. 
Litles of non-French items translated 
into French. [79 


Toomey, T. N. Bibliographies of lesser 
North American linguistic families. 
(Hervas Laboratories of American Lin- 
eo guistics, Bulletin, /.) St. Louis: Hervas 
Laboratories, 1917. 20 p. DLC—PM1O01. 
H4 no. 1; Z7118.166 
200 =. Language, author. Brief annota- 


ticn. [80 
Rospert W. G. “A bibliography of 
North American frontier literature, 
1542-1800," The voice of the old fron- 
tier (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1949) : 84-492. DLC—Z1249.F9V3 


: 1.300 +. Chron. Index: author and sub- 
Y ject. Annotated. Location of items indi- 
cated. [81 


VorGELIN, Cart F. “North American Indian 

languages still spoken and their genetic 

relationships,” in LesLie Serer, A. IRVING 
: HALLOWELL, and STANLEY S. NEWMAN 
(eds.), Language, culture and person- 
s ality; essays in memory of Edward Sapir 
(Menasha, Wisconsin: Sapir Memorial 


x Publication Fund, 1941): 15-40. Bib.: 
32-40. DLC—E98.C9L25 
“ 170 =. Author. [82 
Wacner, Ginter. “Nordamerika,” in 
“Volkerkundliche Bibliographie von 1928 
an, mit Nachtragen der Jahre 1924-1927,” 
Ethnologischer Anzeiger, 3, 1-2, 1932-34: 
8-48. CU—GN1.E75 vol. 3 
836. Area, author. Chiefly 1928-31, with 
a few earlier items. [83 
Winsor, Justin. Aboriginal America, vol. 1 
of Narrative and critical history of Amer- 
ica. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1889. Bib.: 413-44. DLC—E18. 
W76 vol. 1 
: 700 =. Subject (I—aboriginal America 
I—American antiquities; I1I—industries 
oe and trade of the American aborigines; 
ay 1V—American linguistics; V—myths and 
religions; WVI—archaeological museums 
/ and periodicals). Running annotation 
4 with bib. references passim. [ 84 


Worrr, HAns. “Bibliography of bibliog- 
: raphics of North American Indian lan- 
2 guages still spoken,” International Jour- 
; nal of American Linguistics, 13, 4, 1947: 
268-73. DLC—PM101.15 vol. 13 
References to 12 bibliographies and to 
volumes of the International Journal of 
American Linguistics and Language. In- 
dex: language. [85 


H. Marie. Ancient man in 
Be North America. 4th rev. ed. Denver, 
“ Colorado: Denver Museum of Natural 
, History (Popular Series, 4), 1957. 322 p. 
Bib.: 281-309. DSI—507.73.C7C69 1957 
600 =. Author. [86 


1.11 Alaska, Canada 


; “Bibliography of Canadian anthropology,” 
Canada National Museum Annual Re- 
port, 1954-55+- (Canada National Mu- 
seum, Bulletin, 142+). Annual. DLC— 
QH.C13 

° 150-180 =. Author. Annotated. Compiled 
by T. F. McIlwraith. Continues “Recent 
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publications relating to Canada: eth- 
nology, anthropology and archeology,” 
formerly published in the Canadian His- 
torical Review. [87 


Friep, JAcos (ed.). A survey of the aborig- 


inal populations of Quebec and Labra- 
dor. (Eastern Canadian Anthropological 
Series, /.) Montreal: McGill. Univ., 1955. 
Bib.: 4-52. Map. DLC—E78.Q3F7 

500 =. Cross-classified: 1) author, 2) sub- 
ject (tribe or area), author. A “Survey 
of bibliography,” p. 53-64, arranged geo- 
graphically or by linguistic group, pro- 
vides a further guide to the listings and 
to unpublished work. An appendix, 
“Sources of information,” p. 117-19, lists 
many individuals and organizations in 
possession of records and unpublished 
materials. 


ARIGUE, bibliographical intro- 
duction to the study of French Canada. 
Montreal: McGill Univ., Dept. of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, 1956. 133. p. 
DL€—Z1377.F8G29 

2,984. Subject, topic, author. Includes 
“social institutions” (1,230 items) and 
“cultural characteristics” (539 items). 


[89 


Hoocr, Freprrick W. (ed.). Handbook of 


PILLING, JAMES C. 


Indians of Canada. (Tenth report of the 
Geographic Board of Canada, Appendix 
II.) Ottawa: Parmelee, 1913. Bib.: 550-93. 
DLC—E78.C2H6 

2,600 +. Author. Being a verbatim re- 
print from the Handbook of American 
Indians North of Mexico, this includes 
many items which do not deal with 
Canadian Indians. [90 


Bibliography of the 
Eskimo language. (U. S. Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Bulletin, 7.) Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1887. 116 p. 
DLC—E51.U6 no. 1 

700 +. Author or translator, interlisted 
with cross-references by vernacular title, 
subject, place, and dialect. Index: chron. 
Annotated. Facsimiles of title pages of 
some items. 9 


PorpHaM, Roperr F. “A bibliography and 


historical review of physical anthropol- 
ogy in Canada: 1848-1949,” Revue 
Canadienne de Biologie, 9, 2, 1950: 
175-98. DLC—QH301.R47 vol. 9 
Reprint, Physical 
Anthropology 1950, 6 (New York: 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research, Inc., 1951): 161-84. 
DLC—GN60.Y4 vol. 6 


=. 


Yearbook of 


Arca, author. [92 


“Recent publications relating to Canada: 


ethnology, anthropology arche- 
ology,” Canadian Historical Review, 1-35, 
1920-55. Annual. DLC—F1001.C27 

150-209 =. Author. Annotated. Compiled 
by C. M. Barbeau, D. Jenness, and T. F. 
Mcllwraith. Continued as “Bibliography 
of Canadian anthropology,” Canada 


National Museum Annual Reports, 
1954-554 [93 
TREMAINE, MArte (ed.). Arctic bibliog- 


raphy. (U. S. Dept. of Defense, Arctic 
Institute of North America.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 
1+ 1935+. DLC—Z6005.P7A7 

Over 38,000 in vols. 1-6, 1953-56. Author. 
Index: author, subject, place. Vol. 3 in- 
dexes vol. 1-2; vol. 4+ have own indexes. 
Extensive annotation. { 94 


1.12 Eastern U.S.A. 


ANpeRSON, Rosert B. “A preliminary check 
list of the laws of the Indian tribes,” Law 
Library Journal, 34, 4, 1941: 126-48, 
DLC—Law Library 
350 +. Tribe, date. Pertains to laws re- 
corded in legislative sessions 1808-1905 
for various tribes of eastern United 
States. [95 


Bibliography on Seminole Indians. (N. Y, 
A. Project.) Gainesville: Univ. of Florida, 
1940, 24 p. Processed. DLC—Z1210.S5F6 
130. Whole works and references in works 
on other subjects, author. {96 


GrirFin, James B. (ed.). Archeology of 
eastern United States. Chicago: Univ. of 


Chicago Press, 1952. Bib.: 371-92. 
DLC—E53.G7 
840 =. Author. [97 


JouNson, FREDERICK (ed.). Man in north. 
eastern North America. (Robert S. Pea- 
body Foundation for Archaeology, 
Papers, 3.) Andover, Mass.: 1946. Bib.: 
309-47. DLC—E51.P56 vol. 3; E71.J6 
760 +. Author. [18 


MorGAan, RicHarp G., and JAMEs H. Rona. 
BAUGH. Bibliography of Ohio  archae- 
ology. Columbus, Ohio: ‘The Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 
1947. 189 p. DLC—Z1323.M6 
1,351. Author. Index: subject, county, site 
name, place, and culture, Brief annota- 
tion, “ . intended to include all pub. 
lished materials relating to Ohio archae- 
ology, except references in newspapers, 
county and regional histories, and at- 
lases.”’ [99 


Pierce, Roy G. Bibliographical list of 
articles, books and references to Virginia 
Indians, with particular emphasis on 
archeology. Richmond, Virginia: 1+, 


1944+. Processed. (No. | called “pre: 
liminary.”) DLC—Z1209.A73 
125-180 +. Author. Some items. briefly 


annotated. Location of copies given. Six 
issues had been published by 1956, each 
dealing with items compiled in the pre- © 
ceding two to four year period. | 100 


JAMES C. Bibliography of the 
Troquoian languages. (U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Bulletin, 6.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1888. 
208 p. DLC—E51.U6 no. 6 J 
1,100 =. Authof? or translator, interlisted F 
with cross-references by vernacular title, 
subject, and tribe. Index: chron, An- 
notated, some items extensively. Bio- 
graphical sketches of a few authors. 

{101 


Pusinc, JAMEs C. Bibliography of the 
Muskhogean languages. (U.S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Bulletin, 9.) Washington, © 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1889. | 
114 p. DLC—E51.U6 no. 9 
521. Author or translator, interlisted with 
cross-references by vernacular title, sub 
ject, and tribe. Index: chron. Annotated, 
some items extensively. Biographical 
sketches of some authors. 102 


Rouse, IRVING, and JOHN M. GoccIn (eds.)- 
An anthropological bibliography of the 
eastern seaboard. (Eastern States Archeo- 
logical Federation, Research Publication, 
1.) New Haven: Yale Peabody Museum, 
1947. 174 p. DLC—E51.E212 no. 1 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


GY 


3,200 +. Subject, area, author. Includes 
maps. Supersedes IRVING Rouse and 
Donatp Horton, “Preliminary archeo- 
logical bibliography of the eastern 
United States,” Bulletin of the Archeo- 
logical Society of Connecticut, 9, 10; 
1939-40 [103 


SWANTON, JOHN R. Indians of the South- 
eastern United States. (U. S. Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin, 137.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1946. Bib.: 832-56. DLC—E51.U6 
no. 137 
350 +. Author. Preceded by a discussion 
of source materials, p, 827-32. [104 


Tuomas, Viota L. D. (Mrs. Cyrus) . “Bib- 
liography of the earthworks of Ohio,” 
Ohio Archaeological and_ Historical 
Quarterly, 1, 1887-88: 69-78, 191-200, 
972-82. DILC—F486.051 vol. 1 


280 +. Brief annotation. References fol- 
low the list of locations of earthworks. 
[105 


Winsor, Justin. The New England Indians: 
a bibliographical survey, 1630-1700. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: J. Wilson and Son, 1896. 
35 p. Bib.: passim. DLC—Z1209.W78 
——— “The New-England Indians,” an 
abbreviated version of the above, ap- 
peared in Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, second series, 
10, 1895-96: 327-59. DLC—F61.M38 


1895-96 
100 +. Chron. Annotated, including loca- 
tion of copies. { 106 


1.13 Western U.S.A. 


AbeL, ANNIE H. “The history of events re- 
sulting in Indian consolidation west of 
the Mississippi,” American Historical As- 
sociation Annual Report ...1906 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1908). “Bibliographic guide 
to the primary and secondary authori- 


ties,” 1: 413-54. DLC—E172.A60 1906 
vol. | 
$25 +. Author. Index: author and sub- 


ject. Extensive annotation. [107 


Bancrorr, Hupert H. The native races of 
the Pacific states of North America. New 
York: Appleton, 1875-76. 5 vols. Bib., 1: 


xvii-xlix. DLC—E58.B215 vol. 1 
1,150 +. Author or title. [108 
Brats, Raven L. Ethnology of Rocky 


Mountain National Park; the Ute and 
the Arapaho. Berkeley, Calif.: U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service, 1935. Processed. Bib.: 
20-27. DLC—E99.U8U57 

80 +. Author. [109 


Beats, RALPH L.. Preliminary report on the 
of the Southwest. Berkeley, 


Calif: U.S. National Park Service, 1935. 
Bib.: 1-36 (separately 
paginated, at end). DLC—E78.87U85 
450 Author. [110 

Bibliography, Mesa Verde National Park, 


Colorado. (Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, Occasional Pape rs, 1.) 1935? 
20 p. Processed. DLC—Z1264.M5U5 


250+. Author. Some items briefly an- 
notated, {tll 


“Bibliography of New Mexican  archae- 
ology, 1936 and 1937, with résumé of 
field work,” New Mexico Anthropologist 
(Albuquerque) , 2, 2, 1937: 36-44. 
DLC—E77.N45 vol. 2 


Vol.1-No.1- January 1960 


110 +. Author. Continued in “Bibliog- 
raphy of southwestern  archacology, 
January 1939,” New Mexico 
Anthropologist, 3, 3-4, 1938-1939: 44-48. 
110 =. Author. {112 


“Bibliography of New Mexican ethnology 
and ethnography, 1936 and 1937, with 
résumé of southwestern field work,” New 
Mexico Anthropologist (Albuquerque) 2, 
3, 1938: 52-62.  DLC—E77.N45 vol. 2 
165 +. Author. Continued in “Bibliog- 
raphy of southwestern ethnology, Jan. 
1938—April 1939,” New Mexico Anthro- 
pologist, 3, 3-4, 1938-39: 49-53. 110 =. 
Author. 


BRAND, DONALD D., and others. “Chaco 
Canyon bibliography,” Tseh So. (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Bulletin, 308; 
Anthropological Series, 2, 2.) Albu- 
querque, New Mexico: 1937, p. 120-33. 
DLC—F798.N392 vol. 2 no. 2 
260 +. Author. Items of greater im- 
portance starred. “All original published 
accounts of archaeological work in Chaco 
Canyon have been listed, as well as many 
secondary and popular accounts.” Sup- 
plemented by Crype KiLuckHoun, “Ad- 
denda to Chaco Canyon bibliography.” 

[114 


THoMas N. 4_ bibliographic 
guide to the archaeology of Texas. (Univ. 
of Texas, Dept. of Anthropology, Archae- 
ology Series, J.) Austin, Texas: 1952. 
64 p. DLC—F388.T4 no. 1. 

689. Author. Index (“Guide to the litera- 
ture”): subject, cultural unit or area. 
[115 

Ewers, JoHN C. Teton Dakota, ethnology 
and history. Rev. ed. Berkeley, Calit.: 
U. S. National Park Service, 1938. Proc- 


essed. Bib.: 99-108. DI—E99.T34U5 
1938 
210 +. Author. {116 


Guerser, Louise. Cliff dwellers and cliff 
dwellings of North America; a selected 
bibliography. Denver: Public Library, 
1925. 21 p. DLC—Z1209.D355 


200 +. Books, government documents, 
articles; author. {117 
Herizer, Rosert F. 4 bibliography of 
ancient man in California. (California 
Archaeological Survey, Reports, 2.) 
Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of Calif., Dept. of 
Anthropology, 1948. 22 p. DLC—F863. 


C255 no. 2 

185. Site or subject, author. Each site or 
subject bears introductory remarks; some 
items annotated. 


JENNINGS, Jesse D. The archeology of the 
Plains: an assessment. Salt Lake City, 
Utah: National Park Service and Univ. 
of Utah, 1955. Bib.: 140-80; David Dib- 
ble, comp. UU—571.136 J54a 
863. Author. Concerns particularly Mis- 
souri River Basin archaeology since 1935. 

{119 

KLUCKHOHN, Crype. “Addenda to Chaco 
Canyon bibliography,” Appendix C in 
CLYDE KLUCKHOHN and PAUL REITER 
(eds.) , Preliminary report on the 1937 ex- 
cavations ... Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. 
(University of New Mexico, Bulletin, 345; 
Anthropological Series, 3, 2.) Albu- 
querque, New Mexico: 1939, p. 175-76. 
DLC—F798.N392 vol. 3, no. 2 
34. Author. Supplements Donato D. 
BRAND and others, “Chaco Canyon Bibli- 
ography.” [ 120 
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KLUCKHOHN, CLypE, and KATHERINE 
Srencer. A bibliography of. the Navaho 
Indians. New York: Augustin, 1940. 93 p. 
DLC—Z1210.N3K7 
2,000 +. Subject, topic, author. Index: 
author. Some items annotated. [121 


Kroeser, ALFRED L. Handbook of the 
Indians of California. (U. S. Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin, 78.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1925. Bib.: 954-68. DLC—E51.U6 
no. 78. 

——— Reprint. Berkeley, Calif.: 

Calif. Book Co., Ltd., 1953. 
415. Author. Index: subject. Many items 
with brief annotation. [122 


LUOMALA, KATHERINE. Navaho life yester- 
day and today. Berkeley, Calif.: U.S. Na- 
tional Park Service, 1938. Processed. Bib.: 
104-15. DLC—E99.N3U6 


180 +. Author. [123 


JAMes C. Bibliography of the 
Chinookan languages (including the 
Chinook jargon). (U.S. Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Bulletin, 75.) Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1893. 81 p. 
DLC—E51.U6 no. 15 
270. Author or translator, interlisted with 
cross-references by subject and tribe. In- 
dex: chron. Annotated, some items ex- 
tensively. Biographical sketches of some 
authors. Facsimiles of selected pages. 


[124 


PILLING, JAMES C. Bibliography of the 
Salishan languages. (U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Bulletin, 16.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1893. 
86 p. DLC—E51.U6 no. 16 
320. Author or translator, interlisted with 
cross-references by subject and tribe. In- 
dex: chron. Annotated, some items ex- 
tensively. Biographical sketches of some 
authors. Facsimiles of selected pages. 

[125 

RADER, JESSE L. South of forty, from the 
Mississippi to the Rio Grande, a bib- 
liography. Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. 336 p. DLC—Z1251.S83R3 
3,793. Author. Index: subject (includes 
tribes, Indian history, antiquities, myths 
and legends, etc.). Brief annotations. 

[126 


REED, Ertk K. “Bibliography of the archae- 
ology of the Jémez Mountain area, New 


Mexico, U. S. A,” B. B. A. A., 3, 1, 1939: 

16-21. DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 3 

83. Region, author. [127 
Reep, Erm K. “Bibliography of the 


Mimbres Valley and the Mogollon cul- 
ture,” B. B. A. A., 3, 2, 1959: 125-33. 
DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 3 
85. Author. Some items briefly annotated. 
[128 
SAUNDERS, LYLE. A guide to materials bear- 
ing on cultural relations in New Mexico. 
Albuquerque: Univ. of New Mexico 
Press, 1944. 528 p. DLC—Z1315.835 
5,335. Tribe or people and_ historical 
period, author. Indexes: author, subject. 
Some brief annotation. Bibliography pre- 
ceded by a “dictionary-guide” indexing 
263 selected titles. [129 
STARR, “Bibliography of Iowa 
antiquities,” Proceedings of the Daven- 
port Academy of Natural Sciences, 6, 
1892: 1-24. DLC—QHI.D2 vol. 6 
205. Author. Brief annotation. [130 
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STEWARD, JULIAN. The Blackfoot. Berkeley, 
Calif.: U.S. National Park Service, 1934. 
Processed. Bib. (separately paginated at 
end) , 15 p. DLC—E99.854U075 
160 =. Author. “Includes all those 
sources which give the important ethno- 
graphic facts about the Blackfoot.” [131 

Wacner, HENRY R. The plains and the 
Rockies, a bibliography of original narra- 
tives of travel and adventure, 1800-1865. 
3d ed. rev. by CHARLEs L. CAmMp. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Long's College Book Store, 
1953. 601 p. and pl. DLC—Z1251.W5W2 
1953 
129. Chron. Extensive annotation. Index: 
author, subject, and place; includes 
“Indian affairs” 24 items, various tribes 
by name. [132 


1.2 Latin America 


“Anthropology,” H. L. A. S., 1936+ Annual. 
DLC—Z/1605.H23 
150-1,000 +. Subject, area, author. An- 
notated. Indexes: author and subject, at 
ends of volumes. Compiled by A. M. Toz- 
zer, R. Redfield, W. C. Bennett, A. 
Métraux, T. D. Stewart, G. C. Vaillant, 
R. L. Beals, G. F. Ekholm, D. Collier, 
G. R. Willey, D. B. Stout, S. Tax, R. 
Wauchope, J. H. Rowe, I. Rouse, A. 
Palerm, S$. W. Mintz, and others. [133 


Boccs, RALPH S. Bibliography of Latin 
American folklore. — (Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association, 
Publications, Ser. 1, 5.) New York: Wil- 
son, 1940; Washington, D.C.: 1940. 109 p. 
DLC—Z5984.L4B7; 75984.L4B7 1940a 
643. Subject, country, author. Index: 
author and topic. Some items annotated. 
A selected bibliography. [134 


Bossio, NFuipa. “La indagacién serolégica 
en Sudamérica,” B. B. A. A., 9, 1947: 
71-77. DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 9 
26. Chron. Annotated. [135 


“Cartography,” H. L. A. S., 1-12, 1935-46. 
Annual. DLC—Z1605.H23 
Each issue lists 2-10 maps of archaeologi- 
cal or ethnological nature. Indexes: au- 
thor and subject at end of each volume. 
Annotated. Compiled by Raye R. Platt. 
In jater volumes anthropological maps 
are included in the anthropology section. 
[136 
Comas, JUAN. Bibliografia morfoldgica 
humana de América del sur. (Instituto 
Indigenista Inter-americano, Ediciones 


Especiales, 7.) Mexico: 1948. vol. 1, 208 p. 


DLC—Z7994.M8C6 

2,971. Author. Indexes: subject, tribe, 
place. Pertains to continental South 
America exclusively. Vol. 2 contains 
maps. [137 


The fine and folk arts of the other Ameri- 
can republics. A bibliography of publi- 
cations in English. (U. S. Library of 
Congress, Hispanic Foundation: The 
Archive of Hispanic Culture.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 1942. 18 p. DLC—Z5961. 
$72U5 
187. Subject, topic. Includes archaeology. 

[138 

“Folklore,” H. L. A. S., 2-11, 1936-45. An- 
nual. DLC—Z1605.H23 
30-200 =. Subject, area, author. Indexes: 
author and subject, at end of each vol- 
ume. Compiled by Ralph S. Boggs. [139° 
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GusinpE, Marvin. “Siidamerika,’ — in 


“Voélkerkundliche  Bibliographie von 
1928 an, mit Nachtragen der Jahre 1924— 
1927,” Ethnologischer Anzeiger, 3, 1-2, 
1932-34: 73-118. CU—GN1.E75 vol. 3 

900. Area, author. Chiefly 1928-31, with a 
few earlier items. [ 140 


ibero-Amerikanische Bibliographie. Aus- 


wahlverzeichnis der deutsch-sprachigen 
Literatur. 1-57, 1930-45. (Ibero- 
Amerikanisches Archiv, Beilage, 4, 2 to 
18, 2.) Quarterly. DLC—Z1605.113 

100-500 +. Area, subject, author. Per- 
tains to Spanish and Portuguese culture 
in America and other parts of the world. 
Compiled by Hans Praesent. [141 


JIMENEZ MoreENO, Wicperto. “Materiales 


para una bibliografia etnografica de la 
América latina,” B. B. A. A., 1, 1937-38: 
47-77, 167-97, 289-421.  DLC—Z5112.P3 
vol. | 

——— Reprint. Mexico: Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia. 
DLC—Z5114.J5 

3,000 =. Major area, sub-area or tribe, 
author. Some items annotated. [142 


Jones, Cecit K. A bibliography of Latin 


American bibliographies. 2nd ed. (U. S. 
Library of Congress, Hispanic Founda- 
tion) Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 276 p. DLC— 
71601.A2]7 1942 

3,016. Country, author. Index: author, 
subject, country, place. Some items an- 
notated. Subjects indexed include an- 
thropology, ethnology, archaeology, 
Indian languages. [148 


LATCHAM, Ricarpo E. “Breve bibliografia 


de los petroglifos sudamericanos,” Re- 
vista de Bibliografia Chilena, 1, 1927: 
42-49. DLC—Z1701.R4 vol. 1 


127. Author. Brief annotation. [144 


MARCHANT, ALEXANDER, and CHARMION 


SHELBY (eds.) ; JOHN E. ENGLEKIRK (ad- 
visory ed.) . Investigations in progress in 
the United States in the field of Latin 
American humanistic and social science 
studies. Preliminary edition. (U. S. Li- 
brary of Congress, Hispanic Founda- 
tion.) Washington, D.C.: 1942. 236 p. 
DLC—A7505.A5 

Lists of persons active on Nov. 1, 1941, 
their principal research interests, prin- 
cipal publications (1,100 =), and works in 
progress. Indexes: discipline, and region 
subdivided by discipline. No later edition 
has appeared. [145 


MONTIGNANI, JOHN B. Books on Latin 


America and its art in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art library. New York: 1943. 
63 p. Processed. DLC—Z5961.872N47 

180 +. Subject, area, topic, author. Brief 
annotation of some items. [146 


Murpock, Georce P. Outline of South 


4merican cultures. (Behavior Science 
Outlines, 2.) New Haven: Human Rela- 
tions Area Files, 1951. Bib.: passim, 148 p. 


DLC—D16.25.B44 


500 =. Geog. Index: tribes and modern 
nations. Deals with southern Central 
America and the Antilles as well as with 
continental South America. [147 


Sopron, FELix C. y. Los idiomas de la 


América latina; estudios  biografico- 
bibliograficos. Madrid: Saiz, 1875? 139 p. 
DLC—PM5005.S6 

200 +. Area, author. Annotated. Includes 
the Philippine Islands and Vavau 
(Tonga) . [ 148 


STEWARD, JULIAN H. (ed.). Handbook of 5 
South American Indians. (U. S. Bureau © 


Srewart, T. DALE. A bibliography of physi- 


1.21 Mexico and 


BANDELIER, ADOLPH F. “Notes on the bib- 


of American Ethnology, Bulletin /43,— 
1-6.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1946-50. References at F 
ends of articles, combined bibs. at ends 
of vols. DLC—E51.U6 no. 143: F2229, 
S75 no. 143 

500-3,090 =. Author. Deals with Central 
America and the Antilles (vol. 4) as well 
as with continental South America. [149 


cal anthropology in Latin America: 1937- 
1948. New York: Wenner-Gren Founda. 
tion, 1952. 59 p. DLC—Z5118.S7883 

468. Author. Index: subject. Annotated, 
Combines the author’s annual bibliog. 
raphies which appeared in H. L. 4. $, © 
4-14, 1938-48. { 150 


Central America 


liography of Yucatan and Central Amer 
ica,” Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, n. s. 1, 1880: 82-118, 
DLC—E172.A355 vol. | 
——— ——— Reprint. Worcester, Mass. 
Hamilton, 1881. 39 p. DLC—Z1437.B23 
400 +. Region, chron. Annotated; gives 
especially various translations and edi- 
tions of early works. [ 151 


BAYER [BEYER], HERMANN. Sucinta biblio- 


grafia sistematica de etnografia y arqueo- 
logia Mejicanas. Mexico: Secretaria de 
Educacioén Publica, Dept. Editorial, 1932. 
10 ICU—Z5114.B57 

218. Subject, topic. Some items anno- 
tated. [ 152 


Beats, RALPH L., Ropert REDFIELD, and 


So. Tax. “Anthropological research 
problems with reference to the contem- 
porary peoples of Mexico and Gaute- 
mala,” American Anthropologist, 45, 1, 
1943: 1-21. Bib.: 17-21. DLC—GNI1.A5 
vol. 45 

92. Geog., author. Limited to works since 
1890; general works where available 
rather than short articles; few linguistic 
works. [ 153 


EUGENE. “Les publications rela: 


tives 4 Vancien Mexique depuis une 

trentaine  d'années,” Compte-rendu, 

Congrés Bibliographique International, 

Paris, 1898. Paris: 1900. 1: 475-97. Bib: 

passim. DLC—Z1008.C75 1898 

300 =. Subject. Text provides annotation 
{ 154 


Bibliografia de las artes populares pladsticas 


de México. (Instituto Nacional 
digenista, Memorias, 1, 2: 83-132) 
Mexico: 1950. DLC—Z5961.M415 vol. | 
180 +. Author. Some items annotated. 
Indexes: subject and tribe (full biblio- 
graphical information repeated, but ai 
notation omitted). “Prélogo” by Alfonso 
Caso. [ 155 


Boccs, RALPH S. “Bibliografia del folklore 
mexicano,” Appendix to B. B. A. A., 3,3, 
1939. 122 p. DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 3 
1,223. Subject, author. Some items al 
notated. Pagination separate from main 
volume. [ 1565 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


(| 

= 


Boccs, S. “Una bibliografia com- 
pleta, clasificada, y comentada, de los 
articulos de Mexican Folkways (MF), 
con indice,” B. B. A. A., 6, 1942: 221-65. 
DLC—Z5112.P3, vol. 6 
245. Subject, author. Index: author and 
subject. Brief annotation. [157 


BRAND, DONALD D. “An historical sketch of 
anthropology and geography in the 
Tarascan region, part 1,” New Mexico 
Anthropologist, 6-7 (combined) , 2, 1943: 
37-108. DLC—E77.N45 vol. 6-7 
350 +. Region and type of source. Ex- 
tensive annotation. Includes published 
works and manuscripts. [158 


BRASSEUR DE BourBourG, C. E. Bibliothéque 
mexico-guatémalienne .... Paris: Mais- 
sonneuve, 1871. Bib.: 1-183. DLC— 
71431.B82 


500 *. Author. Index: native languages. 
Extensive annotation. Includes manu- 
scripts and published works. Constitutes 
a catalog of Bourbourg’s library. Includes 
some items relating to North America. 
[159 
Daniet. G. Catalogue of the 
Berendt linguistic collection. (Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Free Museum of Science 
and Art, Bulletin, 2, 4.) Philadelphia: 
1900. 32 p. DLC—CC21.P45 vol. 2 
183. Language. Many items annotated. 
Lists manuscripts and published works 
in the Free Museum which deal with the 
languages of southern Mexico and 


Central America. [ 160 
es CuAvez, Atwerto N. “Bibliografia antro- 
pologica Otomi,” Ethnos (Mexico), 1, 3, 
1920: 68-73. DLC—F1201.E84 vol. 1 
69. Subject, author. Occasional brief an- 
10- 

notation. [161 
de Cuine, Howarp. “Mexican community 
32 studies,” The Hispanic American His- 

torical Review, 32, 2, 1952. Bib.: 232-42. 
10- DLC—F1401.H66 vol. 32 
52 81. Subject, author. Annotated. Includes 

modern Mexican community studies, 
nd marginal community studies, and_ se- 
rch lected related works, 1923-52. Preceding 
m- text provides further annotation. — [162 
CoMas, JUAN. “Bosquejo histérico de la 
MS antropologia en México,” Revista Mexi- 
cana de Estudios Antropologicos (Mex- 
ico), 11, 1950: 97-192. Bib.: 142-91, 
passim. DLC—F1201.R46 vol. 11 
at 800 ©. Chron., subject or institution, au- 
thor. Annotated. [163 
ConzeMivus, EpuARD. “Bibliografia referente 
‘la a los indios payas de Honduras,” Revista 
une del Archivo y Biblioteca Nacional de 
du Honduras (Tegucigalpa) , 8, 1929: 279- 
nal, 82, 349-53. DLC—CD3780.A45 vol. 8 
ib.: 
60 +. Author. Annotated. | 164 
on. Rosert H. Bibliografia comentada 
154 sobre antropologia social guatemalteca 
1900-1955, Guatemala: Seminario de In- 
icas tegracion Social Guatemalteca, 1956. 
In- Bib.: 81-182. DLC—Z5114.E9 
32.) 292. Author. Preceding text treats Guate- 
I. | malan social anthropology by area and 
ted. topic, and constitutes a guide to and an 
plio- annotation of the bibliography. [ 165 
= GERMAN PARRA, MANUEL, and WIGBERTO 
Jiménez Moreno. Bibliografia indige- 
“ nista de Mexico y Centro-América (1850- 
lore 1950). (Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 
3. 3, Memorias, 4.) Mexico: 1954. 342. p. 
DLC—Z1209.G47 
al 6,445. Subject, author. Indexes: author 
ee and institution, place, group and lan- 
(156 guage. [ 166 
oY Vol. 1+ No. 1+ January 1960 


Grorr, Artuur E. “A bibliography of To- 
tonac linguistic materials,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 18, 1, 1938: 
114-26. DLC—R1401.H66 vol. 18. 
60 =. Author. Brief annotation. [167 

HorcASITAS PIMENTEL, FERNANDO. “Piezas 
teatrales en lengua Nahuatl: bibliografia 
descriptiva,” B. B. A. A., I, 1948: 154-64. 
DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 11 
34 manuscripts. Annotation gives name, 
location, location of photostat or micro- 
copy, editions, translations, author, pro- 
venience, period, subject matter, char- 
acters, remarks. [ 168 

JimMENEZ Moreno, “Adiciones a 
la bibliografia lingilistica zapoteca de 
Penatfiel,” in his “Introduccién” to FRAy 
JUAN DI Cérvova, Vocabulario 
castellano-zapoteco (edicidén facsimilar) . 
Mexico: Instituto Nacional de Antro- 
pologia e Historia, 1942. p. 33-37. DLC 
—PM4548.]8 1942 


48. Author. Some items annotated. [169 


JIMENEZ MoreENO, WIGBERTO. “Pequena 
bibliografia etnografica de México,” 
Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueo- 
logia, Historia y Etnografia, Epoca 6, 1, 


2, 1934. Mexico: 1937. p. 125-37. DSI— 
507.72 ser. 6, vol. 1 
180 +. Tribal group or area. {170 


Jounson, Freverick. “The linguistic map of 
Mexico and Central America,” in The 
Maya and their neighbors. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1941. p. 88-114. Bib.: 
passim. DLC—F1435.M45 


90 + references to bib. at end of volume. 


[171. 


Kuster, Grorcr, and CHAarirs Ginson, The 
Tovar calendar; an illustrated Mexican 
manuscript ca. 1585, reproduced with a 
commentary and handlist of sources on 
the Mexican 365-day year. (Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Memoir 
11.) New Haven: 1951. 82 p. and pl. 
“Handlist’: 55-78; bib.: 79-82. DLC— 
Q11.C85 vol. 11 
175 + in bib., 76 codices and other docu- 
ments in handlist. Items in handlist ex- 
tensively annotated. [172 


LABASTILLE, IRMA G. “The music of Mexico 
and Central America,” H. L. A. S., 1936: 
459-72. DLC—Z1605.H23 1936 
190 =. Area, author. 


LEHMANN, WALTER. “Ergebnisse und Auf- 
gaben der mexikanistischen Forschung,” 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, ns. 6, 2-3, 
1907: 113-68. Bib.: passim. DLC— 
GN2.D32 
——— Translation by Seymour pe Ricct. 
Methods and results in Mexican research. 
Paris: Herbert Clarke, 1909. 127 p. DLC 
—FI2Z19.L51 
600 *. Sections on bibliography, sources, 
general works, anthropology, linguistics, 
ethnology, and history. [174 


Lfon. Les antiquités mexicaines 
(Mexique, Yucatan, Amérique-centrale) . 
(Société des Etudes Historiques, 
bliothéque de Bibliographies Critiques, 
19.) Paris: Picard, 1902. 79 p. DLC- 
Z1009.B55 
388. Subject, author. Index: author. An- 
notated. [175 

Leon, Nico.As. Apuntes para una biblio- 
grafia antropologica de México (somato- 
logia). Mexico: Museo Nacional, 1901. 
18 p. DLC—Z5114.157 
167. Author. Some items annotated. [176 
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LEON, NicotAs. “Bibliografia antropo- 
somatolégica Mexicana,” in “La antro- 
pologia fisica y la antropometria en Mé- 
xico,” Anales del Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia (Mex- 
ico) . Epoca 4, 1, 2, 1922: 118-36. DLC— 
F1219.M7 vol. 1 
308 +. Author. [177 

LeON Micuet, and SALVADOR 
MATEOs HiGuera. Catalogo de los cédices 
indigenas del México antiguo. (Suple- 
mento del Boletin Bibliografico de la 
Secretaria de Hacienda, ano 3, 111.) Mex- 
ico: June, 1957. 53 p. DPU— 
76605.M6L4 
61. Culture, era, title. Extensive annota- 
tion, including location of the original, 
physical description, content, and list of 
reproductions for each. Appendix lists 
libraries and museums in which codices 
are deposited. For each culture, other 
codices not herein described are listed, 
together with their locations. {178 


Lines, Jorce A. Bibliografia antropologica 
aborigen de Costa Rica. San José, Costa 
Rica: Univ. de Costa Rica, 1943. 263 p. 
DLC—7Z5114.1.63 
1,262. Author. Includes manuscripts. 
Some items briefly annotated. [179 


List of works in the New York Public Li- 
brary relating to Mexico. New York 
(City): Public Library, 1909. 186 p. DLC 
—Z1431.N56 
5,500 =. Subject and author. Some items 
annotated (especially public documents). 
Subjects include archaeology and In- 
dians, languages, folklore, etc. [180 


“Lista bibliografica mexicana 1929-1931,” 
Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueo- 
logia, Historia y Etnografia (Mexico), 
Epoca 5, 1 [misnumbered 3], 2, 1932: 46- 
58. DSI—507.72 1932 
210 +. Subject, author. Sections on an- 


thropology, archaeology, ethnography, 
linguistics. [181 
MALDONADO-KOERDELL, MANUEL. “Biblio- 


grafia mexicana de prehistoria,” B. B. A. 

A., 9, 1946: 66-71; 10, 1947: 98-102; 11, 

1948: 148-54. DEC—Z5112.P3 

240 +. Subject, topic, author. [182 

MALDONADO-KOEFRDELL, MANUEL. “Estudios 
etnobioloégicos, notas a una bibliografia 
mexicana de botanica,” B. B. A. A., 6, 
1942: 61-74. DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 6 


15. Extensive annotation. [ 183 


MARINO FLores, ANSELMO. “Bibliogratia an- 
tropolégica del estado de Guerrero,” B. 
B. A. A., 15-16, Pt. 1, 1952-53: 233-89. 
DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 15-16 
552. Author. Some items annotated (con- 
tents listed) . [184 


Marino Fiores, ANsetMo. Bibliografia 
lingiiistica de la repiblica mexicana. 
Mexico: Instituto Indigenista Interame- 
ricano, 1957. Bib.: 17-95; 2 maps. DPU 
—77120.M3 
1,100 =. Language, author. Bib. preceded 
by a list of native speakers ordered by 
Mexican states, and a map of indigenous 
languages by municipios. [185 


MARINO FLores, ANSELMO. “Contribution a 
una bibliografia antropolégica sobre los 
Larascos— México,” B. B. A. A., 8, 1945: 
80-100. DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 8 
366. Author. 1186 
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MASON, J. ALDEN. “The native languages of 
Middle America,” in The Maya and their 
neighbors. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1941. p. 52-87. Bib.: passim. DLC— 
F1435.M45 
100 = text references to bib. at end of 
volume. [ 187 


Byron. “Bibliografia de gramati- 
cas y métodos de lengua Nahuatl que 
poseo,” Investigaciones Lingiiisticas 
(Mexico) , 3, 3-4, 1935: 227-30. DLC— 
PM3001.15 vol. 3 
50 =. Chron. [188 


Morey, SyYLvanus G. The ancient Maya. 
3d _ed., rev. by GEORGE W. BRAINERD. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 
1956. 494 p. Bib.: 467-81. (Ist edition 
1946.) DLC—F1435.M75 1956 
196. Author. [189 


PENAFIEL, D. ANTonto. “Notas bibliogra- 
ficas. Escritores que se han ocupado de la 
lengua zapoteca,” Gramatica de la lengua 
zapoteca. Mexico: Sec. de Fomento, 1887. 
p. V-lvii. DLC—PM4547.G7 
106. Bibliographies and primary sources, 
author. Index: author (a tabular résumé). 
Annotated, including —_ biographical 
sketches of authors. See also WIGBERTO 
JIMENEZ MorENO, “Adiciones a la biblio- 
grafia lingiiistica zapoteca de Penatiel.” 

[ 190 


Roys, RALPH L. The Indian background of 
colonial Yucatan. (Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Publication, 548.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 1943. 244 p. Bib.: 199-212. 
DLC—F1219.1.Y8R6; AS32.A5 no. 548 
240 +. Author. [191 


SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Bibliographic notes 
on Palenque, Chiapas. (M. A. L., H. F., 
Indian Notes and Monographs, 6, 5: 119- 
80.) New York: 1928. DLC—E51.N45 
vol. 6 no. 5 
232. Chron. Index: author. Extensive 
annotation of most items. [192 


SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Bibliographic notes 
on Quirigua. (M. A. L., H. F., Indian 
Notes and Monographs, 6, /.) New York: 
1919. 22 p. DLC—E51.N45 vol. 6 no. 1 
49. Chron. Annotated. [193 


SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Bibliographic notes 
on Uxmal, Yucatan. (M. A. 1., H. F., In- 
dian Notes and Monographs, 9, 2: 55- 
131.) New York: 1921. DLC—E51.N45 
vol. 9 no. 2 
92. Chron. Index: author. Annotated, in- 
cluding long extracts from the earlier 
items. [194 


SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Bibliographic notes 
on Xochicalco, Mexico. (M. A. 1., H. F., 
Indian Notes and Monographs, 6, 6: 190- 
207.) New York: 1928. DLC—E51.N45 
vol. 6 no. 6 
47. Chron. Index: author. Annotated. 

[195 


SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. Check-list of recent 
publications on Mayan archeology. (M. 
A. I., H. F., Indian Notes, 4, 4: 370-84.) 
New York: 1927. DLC—E51.N44 vol. 4 
no. 4 
108. Author. Few items annotated. Con- 
cerns items published 1924-27. [ 196 


SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. “Mexican codices: a 
list of recent reproductions,” American 
Anthropologist, n.s., 3, 3, 1901: 532-41. 
DLC—GN1.A5 vol. 3 


43 =. Chron. Brief annotation. [197 


70 


Squier, Eruraim G. Monograph of authors 


who have written on the languages of 
central America .... New York: Richard- 
son, 1861. 70 p. DLC—Z7120.S772. Also 
London: ‘Trubner, 1861. DLC— 
Z7120.877 

220 +. Author. Indexes: tribe and lan- 
guage. Includes short biographies. Anno- 
tated. Appendix lists works on history 
and aborigines of Central America. [198 


STARR, FREDERICK. Recent Mexican study of 


the native languages of Mexico. (Chicago 
University, Dept. of Anthropology, Bul- 
letin, 4.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1900.19 p. DLC—F1219.C58 no. 4; 
Z7120.885 

75. Type of work (ancient manuscripts 
and old works, recent linguistic studies, 
vernacular works), author. Annotated, 
some items at length. Includes manu- 
scripts. Constitutes an addition to 
Joaquin Garcia IcazBALceta, A puntes 
para un catdlogo de escritores en lenguas 
indigenas de América. [199 


STEWARD, JULIAN H. (ed.). Handbook of 


South American Indians; vol. 4, the 
circum-Caribbean tribes. (U. S. Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin, 743, 4.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1948. References at ends of ar- 
ticles, combined bib. at end of volume. 
DLC—E51.U6 no. 143, vol. 4; F2229.875 
no. 1438, vol. 4 

500 +. Author. Honduras and south. [200 


Stone, Doris. “A report on folklore research 


in Costa Rica,” Jour. of American Folk- 
lore, 64, 251, 1951: 97-103. DLC— 
GRL.J8 vol. 64 


100 =. Indigenous and non-Indian, sub- 
ject, author. [201 


Stone, Doris. “A report on folklore re- 


search in Honduras,” Jour. of American 
Folklore, 64, 251, 1951: 113-20. DLC— 
GRI.J8 vol. 64 


80 +. Indian, non-Indian, poetry, drama; 
author. [202 


Terxipor, Fevirr. Bibliografia yucateca. 


(Museo Arqueoldégico e Historico de Yu- 
catan, Ediciones, 7.) Mérida: Talleres 
graficos del Sudeste, 1937. 263 p. DLC— 
Z1427.Y8T2 

1,737. Subject and author. Some items 
annotated. Part 1: Maya language, 239 
items; part 2: historical manuscripts, 38 
items; part 3: literature, history, science, 
1,460 items. Ethnology, archaeology, 
physical anthropology, etc., dispersed in 
part 3. [ 203 


Tozzer, ALFRED M. (ed.) . Landa’s relacion 


de la cosas de Yucatan. (Harvard Uni- 
versity, Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Papers, 18.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: 1941. Bib.: 337-64. 
DLC—E51.H337 vol. 18; F1376.L248 

670 +. Author. Concerns the Maya at the 
time of first European contact. [ 204 


‘Tozzer, ALFRED M. A Maya grammar, with 


bibliography and appraisement of the 
works noted. (Harvard Univ., Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Papers, 9.) Bib.: 211-79. 
DLC—E51.H337 vol. 9; PM3963.T6 

650 +. Author. Part III of the preceding 
text constitutes a subject index and an- 
notation of the bibliography. Intended to 
be “as complete a list as possible” of 
works “which describe or treat the lan- 
guage 2t some length.” [205 


Tristan, Jost. M. Bibliografia maya yu- 


cateca. Rochester, New York: 1949. 125 p. 
Processed. DLC—Z1210.M4173 


1,000 +. Author. Some items annotated, 
[ 206 


Ucarte, SALVADOR. Catdlogo de obras es. 
critas en lenguas indigenas de México (0 
que tratan de ellas de la biblioteca par. 
ticular de Salvador Ugarte). 2d ed. 
México: Jus, 1954. 221 p. DLC—Z7 120, 
U35 
431 published works, 8 manuscripts. Au- 
thor. Index: language. Annotated. Re. 
productions of some title pages. [ 207 


VAILLANT, GEORGE C, Aztecs of Mexico: ori- 
gin, rise and fall of the Aztec nation, 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 
1941. 340 p. Bib.: 299-325. (Reprinted, 
Harmondsworth, England: — Penguin 
Books, 1950.) =DLC—F1219.V13 
360 +. Author. [208 


VALLE, RAFAEL H. “Bibliografia maya,” Ap- 
pendix to B. B. A. A., 1-5, 1937-41. 404 p, 
DLC—Z1201.M4V3: Z5112.P3 
3,800 +. Author. Some items annotated, 
some extensively. Pagination separate 


from main portions of the volumes. [209 © 


VALLE, RAFAEL H. “El folklore en la litera- 
tura de Centro America,” Jour. of Ameri- 
can Folk-lore, 36, 140, 1923: 105-34, 
DLC—GRL.J8 vol. 36 
500 +. Author. Some annotations. — [210 


VILLACORTA CALDERON, J. ANTONIO. “Biblio- 
grafia de la lengua maya y de _ los 
Mayances guatemaltecos,” Primera Cen- 
tenario de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geo- 
grafia y Estadistica 1833-1933 (Mexico, 
1933): 1, 71-104. DLC—F1201.86747 vol. I 
160 +. Early works, later works by dia- 
lect group, kind of work (grammars, dic- 
tionaries, vocabularies, catechisms, etc.), 


Annotation cites original source; early | 


items annotated extensively. [2il 
WacNeR, G., W. KRICKENBERG, and M., 
GUSINDE. “Zentralamerika,” in “V6lker- 
kundliche Bibliographie von 1928 an, mit 
Nachtragen der Jahre 1924-1927,” Eth- 
nologischer Anzeiger, 3, 1-2, 1932-34: 49- 
73. CU—GN1.E75 vol. 3 
477. Area, author. Chiefly 1928-31, with 
few earlier items. {212 


YbE, JENS. “Bibliography of the archaeology 


of Honduras, including the most im- © 
portant geographical works on the coun- | 


try,” Appendix IIT in “An archaeological 
reconnaissance of northwestern Hon 
duras,” Acta Archaeologica, 9, 1-2, 1938: 
91-99. DLC—CC1.A2 vol. 9 

——— Reprint: Middle American Re- 
search Institute, Tulane University, Mid- 
dle American Research Series, 9. Copen- 


hagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1938. © 


DLC—FI4W1.T95 no. 9 
280 +. Author. [213 


1.22 Antilles 


BissAiNtTHE, Max. Dictionnaire de biblio- 
graphie haitienne. Washington, D.C: 
Scarecrow Press, 1951. 1055 p. DLC- 
Z1531.B5 
9,338. Books and journals, area (Haiti 
and Santo Domingo), author. Indexes: 
title, subject. Some items annotated. 
About 37 anthropological listings. [214 


Hiss, Pumir H. A selective guide to the 
English literature on the Netherlands 
West Indies. With a supplement on Brit- 
ish Guiana. (Netherlands Information 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


13 


Bureau. Booklets, 9.) New York: 
130 DLC—Z1502.D7H5 
1,100 =. Region, subject, topic, author. 
Index: author. Subjects include history 
and archaeology, social conditions, an- 
thropology, languages. [215 
PepreirA, ANTONIO S. Bibliografia puerto- 
rriguena (1493-1930). (Univ. de Puerto 
Rico, Monografias, ser. A; Estudios His- 
panicos, 7.) Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 709 
p. DLC—Z1551.P37 
13,000 ©. Subject, topic, author. Indexes: 
author and subject. Includes section “An- 
tropologia y etnologia,” p. 63-85. [216 
Racatz, Lower J. A check-list of House of 
Commons sessional papers relating to the 
British West Indies and the West Indian 
slave trade and slavery, 1763-1834. 2d ed. 
London: Bryan Edwards, 1928. 32 p- 
DLC—Z1502.B5R2 1928 
500 +. Bills, parliamentary reports, ac- 
counts, papers and subject. [217 


RAGATZ, LOWELL J. A check-list of House of 
Lords sessional papers relating to the 
British West Indies and to the West In- 
dian slave trade and slavery, 1763-1834. 
London: Bryan Edwards, 1931. 13 p. 2d 
ed. 1932, 16 p. DLC—Z1502.B5R21 
140 =. Subject (bills, reports, accounts 
and papers), topic, chron. About 50 
items relate to slavery. [218 

Rei, CHarces F, (ed.) . Bibliography of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States... . 
New York: Wilson, 1941. 225 p. DLC— 
Z1561.V8R4 
4,000 +. Subject, author. Index: author 
and subject. Brief annotation. Anthro- 
pology, 22 items; archaeology, 14 items; 
sociology, 25 items. [219 

Rotn, H. Linc. “Bibliography and cartog- 
raphy of Hispaniola,” Supplementary Pa- 
pers of the Royal Geographic Society, 2, 
part 1, n.d.: 41-97. DLC—G7.R81 vol. 2; 
Z1551.R84 
530 = plus 120 = maps. Kind of publica- 
tion (named author; anonymous; parlia- 
mentary publications; maps, charts, and 
plans), author or chron. Some items an- 
notated. Index; subject (“aboriginees,” 
28; “agriculture,” 4; “people and popula- 
tions,” 9, etc.). Chronological table of 
authors. [220 


STEWARD, JULIAN H. (ed.). Handbook of 
South American Indians; vol. 4, the 
circum-Caribbean tribes. (U.S. Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin, 743, 4.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1948. References at ends of articles, 
combined bib. at end of volume. DLC— 
E51.U6 no. 143, vol. 4; F2229.S75 no. 143 
vol. 4 
500 +. Author. 


[221 


1.23 Western South 
America 


ANGELES CABALLERO, Cesar A. Bibliografia 
del folklore peruano. Lima: 1952. 23 p. 
(“Primera Contribucioén.”) DLC— 
75984.P4A8 
200 =. Author. Some items briefly anno- 
tated. [222 

Barrera B., Jaime. “Bibliografia para el 
estudio de la prehistoria ecuatoriana,” 
Anales de la Universidad Central (Quito), 
58, 299, 1937: 99-149, DLC—AS83.Q8 
vol. 58 


Vol. 1-No. 1 January 1960 


1943. 


200 +. Chronological period. Annotated. 
Concerns chiefly ethnohistorical sources 
for the study of Inca culture. [223 


BASApRE, Jorce. “Bibliografia de la litera- 


tura quechua,” Lileratura inca, (Biblio- 
teca de Cultura Peruana, Primera Serie, 
1.) Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1938: 19- 
23. DLC—PQ8433.B5 vol. 1 

80. A: ollanta texts, B: other texts, C: 
commentaries on ollanta, D: other com- 
mentaries on Quechua literature in gen- 
eral. A, B, and C chron., D by author. 


[224 
BRAND, Donato D. brief history of 
Araucanian studies,” New Mexico An- 


thropologist (Albuquerque) , 5, 2, 1941. 
Bib.: passim, 19-35. DLC—E77.N45 vol. 
5 

130 +. Subject, author (except ethnog- 
raphy 1824-91 chron.) Some items anno- 
tated. Most important works starred. 


[225 


BRAND, DONALD D. “The peoples and lan- 


guages of Chile,” New Mexico Anthro- 
pologist (Albuquerque) , 5, 3, 1941. Bib.: 
86-99. DLC—E77.N45 vol. 5 

180 =. Author. Supplements the bibliog- 
raphy in Brand’s “The status of anthro- 
pology in Chile,” and his “A brief history 
of Araucanian studies,” in the same jour- 
nal. [226 


BRAND, DonaLp D. “The status of anthro- 


~ 


pology in Chile,” New Mexico Anthro- 
pologist (Albuquerque) , 5, 3, 1941. Bib.: 
passim, 55-71. DLC—E77.N45 vol. 5 


60 =. Subject, author. [227 


TASPELLVI, MARCELINO De. “Bibliografia del 


idioma Kamsa (0 Coche) de Sibundoy 
(Putumayo-Colombia),” Proceedings of 
the Third Convention of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library 
Association, 1940. (Publications, Ser. 2, 


3.) Washington, D.C.: 1941: 96-97. 

DLC—Z1008.1578 vol. 3 

18. Author. Annotated. [228 
CASTELLVI, MARCELINO per. “Bibliografia 


CASTELLVI, 


sobre los Sibundoyes y otros de la familia 
lingtiistica Kamsa o Coche,” Proceedings 
of the Third Convention of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library 
Association, 1940. (Publications, Ser. 2, 
3.) Washington, D.C.: 1941: 86-95. 
DLC—Z1008.1578 vol. 3 

90 =. Kind of work (published, unpub- 
lished, basic and complementary), au- 
thor. Annotated. [229 


MARCELINO “Las investi- 
gaciones lingiiisticas y etnograficas en la 
Mision del Caqueta,” Boletin de Estudios 
Historicos (Pasto, Colombia), 5, 55, 1935. 
Bib.: 199-213. DLC—F2251.B63 vol. 5 

170. Linguistics and ethnology, tribe. 
Some items annotated. [230 


Dorsey, Grorce A. A bibliography of the 


HoORKHEIMER, 


anthropology of Peru. (Field Columbian 
Museum, Anthropological Series, 2, 2: 
55-206; Publication, 23.) Chicago: 1898. 
DLC—GN2.F4 vol. 2 no. 2; 75114.D71 

1500 +. Author. A few items annotated, 
some with biographical sketches of the 
authors. [231 


Hans. “Breve bibliografia 
sobre cl prehispanico,” Fénix, Re- 
vista de la Biblioteca Nacional (lL.ima) , 
5, 1947: 200-82. Bib.: 234-82. DLC— 
Z761.F35 vol. 5 


Gibson 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES—THE AMERICAS 


360 +. Author. Preceding text provides 
annotation. [232 


Larrea, M. Bibliografia cientifica 


del Ecuador. (Editiones Cultura Hispa- 
nica.) Madrid: 1952. “Parta cuarta: an- 
thropologia, etnografia, arqueologia, lin- 
gilistica, folklore, prehistoria, historia 
antigua,” p. 193-275, and supplement, p. 
476-80. DLC—Z7407.F25.L29 


1,598. Author. [233 


LATCHAM, Ricarpo E. “Bibliografia chilena 


de las ciencias antropoldégicas,” Revista 
de Bibliografia Chilena y Extranjera 
(Santiago) , 3, 6, 7, 1915: 148-85, 229-61. 
DLC—Z1701.R4 vol. 3 

1,172. Author. An expansion of Cartos E. 
Porter, “Bibliografia chilena de antro- 
pologia y etnologia.” Includes the 80 
items listed in Rtcarpo LatTcHaM, 
“Bibliografia chilena de antropologia y 
etnologia (1909-1913), Revista de Biblio- 


grafia Chilena y Extranjera, 2, 1-2, 
1914: 49-52. [234 


MEANS, Puitie A. Biblioteca andina. Part 


one. The chroniclers ... of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries who treated of 
the prehispanic history and culture of 
the Andean countries. (Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Trans- 
actions, 29: 271-525.) New Haven: 1928. 
DLC—QI1.C9 vol. 29 

250 +. Author. Annotated. Illustrations 
of title pages. Biography and discussion 
of work done by each author. List of 
sources in the introduction. [235 


Means, Puitip A. A study of Peruvian tex- 


tiles. . . Boston: 
1932. Bib.: 74-82. 
120 =. Author. 


Museum of Fine Arts, 
DLC—NK8839.M4 
[236 


MEDINA, José T. Bibliografia de las lenguas 


quechua y aymarad. (M. A. 1., H. F., Con- 
tributions, 7, 7.) New York: 1930. 117 p. 
DLC—E51.N42 vol. 7 

203. Dated publications, undated publi- 
cations, and manuscripts; chron. Index: 
author. Annotated. Facsimiles of title 
pages of some early items. [237 


MUELLE, JorGce C. “Bibliografia antropo- 


légica del Pertti 1943-45,” B. B. A. A., 8, 
1945: 48-64. DLC—Z5112.P3 vol. 8 


300 =. Subject and author. [238 


NAVARRO DEL AGuUILA, Victor. “Contribu- 


cién a la bibliografia del folklore peru- 
ano,” Revista del Instituto Americano 
de Arte (Cuzco, Peru), 1, Ano 4, 1945: 
33-52. DLC—AP63.1585 

120 +. Subject, author. Annotated. [239 


Ortiz, Serco FE. “Contribucién a la biblio- 


grafia sobre ciencias etnoldgicas de 
Colombia,” IJdearium (Organo de la 
Escuela Normal de Occidente), Suple- 
mento 7. Pasto, Colombia: 1937. 66 p. 
Bib.: 17-66. DLC—Z5114.E42 
520 +. Subject, author. Includes physical 
anthropology, linguistics (preliminary) , 
ethnography, and general an 
24 


PEREIRA SALAS, EUGENIO. Guia bibliografica 


para el estudio del folklore chileno. 
(Univ. de Chile, Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones Folkléricas ‘Ramon A. Laval,’ 
Archivos del Folklore Chileno, 4.) Santia- 
go de Chile: 1952? 112 p. DLC— 
GR133.C5A7 no. 4 

1,289. Subject, topic, author. Items 1,078- 
1,271 concern Chilean aborigines, espe- 
cially the Araucanians. [241 
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Porrer, E. “Bibliografia chilena de 
antropologia y etnologia,” Trabajos del 
Cuarto Congresso Cientifico (1° Pan- 
Americano) [1908-09], 14 (Sec. III: Cien- 
cias Naturales, Antropolégicas y Etno- 
logicas; Trabajos, 2). Santiago: Balcells, 
1911: 109-36. DLC—AS4.P2 vol. 2 
Reprint, Anales del Museo 
Nacional de Buenos Aires, Ser. 3, 13, 
1911: 147-88. DLC—Q33.B8 ser. 3, t. 13. 
Reprint, Boletin del Museo 
Nacional de Chile (Santiago) , 3, 2, 1911: 
401-41. DGS—S (430) M97 vol. 3 
——— Reprint. Bibliografia chilena de 
ciencias antropologicas. Santiago de 
Chile: Santiago, 1912. 62 p. DSI—Eth- 
nology 
200 +. Author. Annotated, some items 
extensively. Supplemented by Ricarpo EF. 
LatcHaM, “Bibliografia chilena ...” q. v. 
Supersedes Cartos E. Porter, “Literatura 
antropoldjica i etnoldéjica de Chile,” San- 
tiago: Soc. Imprenta i Litografia Uni- 
verso, 1906. 36 p. (Extract from Revista 
Chilena de Historia Natural [Valparaiso] 
10, 2, 1906: 101-27.) [242 


Porter, Carwos E. “Les études antropolo- 
giques au Chili,” Jour. de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, n.s. 7, 1-2, 1910: 
203-19. DLC—E51.S68 vol. 7 
200 +. Author. Identical with Porter’s 
1911 bibliography except annotation 
lacking. [243 


REICHEL-DOLMATOFF, GERARDO.  Biblio- 
grafia etnologica del Departamento del 
Magdalena. (Instituto Etnologico del 
Magdalena, Divulgacién Cultural 3.) 
Santa Marta, Colombia: 1949, 27 p. 

200 =. Subject, author. [244 


REICHEL-DOLMATOFF, GERARDO. “‘Biblio- 
grafia lingiiistica del grupo choco,” 
Boletin de Arqueologia (Bogota), 1, 6, 
1945: 625-27. DLC—F2269.B7 vol. 1 
40 =. Author. [245 


RICHARDSON, FRANCIS B., and ALFRED Kip- 
DER, “Publicaciénes estadunidenses y 
britanicas sobre la arqueologia peruana,” 
Boletin Bibliografico de la Unww. de San 
Marcos (Lima), 10, 1940: 13-19d. 
DLC—Z782.L77B vol. 10 
140 +. Subject, author. Works published 
1935-40. Important items starred. [246 


Rivet, and GEorGES DE CREQUI- 
Montrort. Bibliographie des langues 
aymara et kicua. (Univ. de Paris, Institut 
d’Ethnologie, Travaux et Mémcires, 
Paris: 1951. 4 vol. 2,895 p. DLC—Z7122. 
5,800 =. Chron.(vol. 1: 1540-1875; vol. 2: 
1876-1915; vol. 3: 1916-1940; vol. 4: 
1941-1955), author. Annotated; facsimiles 
of title pages of many items. Indexes: per- 
sons and religious bodies; periodicals, 
series, and honorary collections; places, 
tribes, and peoples; languages and dia- 
lects; subject. Each volume contains an 
appendix of corrections and additions. 
[247 
AVILLF, MARSHALL H. Bibliographic notes 
on the shrinking of human heads in 
South America, (M. A. I., H. F., Indian 
Notes, 6, /: 56-74.) New York: 1929. 
DLC—E51.N44 vol. 6 
65 =. Chron. Annotated, including dis- 
cussions of the subject. [248 


SAVILLE, MARSHALL H. “Bibliography of the 
anthropology of Ecuador,” Contributions 
to South American archeology: The 
George G. Heye expedition (New York: 
1907), 1: 121-35. DLC—F3721.1.M2S3 
vol. 


165. Original and supplementary lists, 
author. [249 
ScHWaAB, Feperico. “Bibliografia de antro- 
pologia peruana 1936-37,” Boletin Bi- 
bliografico de la Univ. de San Marcos 
(Lima), 8, Afio 11, J, 1938: 48-85. 
DLC—Z782.L77B vol. 8 
167. Subject, author. Index: author. An- 
notated. [250 


Feperico. “Bibliografia de etno- 
logia peruana,” Boletin Bibliografico de 
la Univ. de San Marcos (Lima) , 6, Ano 9, 
1936: J: 1-26; 2: 4-27; 3-4: 101-14. 
DLC—Z782.L77B vol. 6 
1,500 =. Subject, author. [251 


ScHwas, Feperico, “Bibliografia etnologica 
de la Amazonia peruana,” Boletin Bi- 
bliografico de la Univ. de San Marcos 
(Lima) , 12, Afio 15, 3-4, 1942: 205-71. 
DLC—Z782.L77B vol. 12 
——— Reprint with minor changes: Bi- 
bliografia etnologica de la Amazonia 
peruana, 1542-1942. Lima: Compania de 
impresiones y publicidad, 1942. 76 p. 
DLC—Z5114.838 
400 +. Author. Annotated: gives loca- 
tions. [252 

SuNpT, Roserro. “Bibliografia araucana,” 
Revista de Bibliografia Chilena y Extran- 
jera (Santiago), 5, 1917: 300-15; 6, 1918: 
3-20, 87-101, 182-213, 269-86, 345-60, 
401-18. DLC—Z1701.R4 
717. Author. Annotated. Completed only 
for authors whose names begin with let- 
ters A through L. [253 


Tauro, AtBerto. “Bibliografia indianista 
peruana,” Boletin Bibliogrdfico de la 
Univ. de San Marcos (Lima), 16, 3-4, 
1946: 283-308. DILC—Z782.L77B vol. 16 
155. Subject, topic, author. Index: 
author. Annotated. [254 


TeELLo, Jutio C. “Bibliogratia antropo- 
logica del Pert,” Boletin Bibliografica de 
la Univ. mayor de San Marcos (Lima), 3, 
1927: 31-36. DLC—Z782.L77B vol. 3 
100 +. Limited to books in the archives 
of the museum which have not been cited 
in earlier bibliographies. [255 

TRUJILLO FERRARI, ALFONSO. “As ciéncias 
sociais no Peru nos ultimos quinze anos,” 
Sociologia (Sao Paulo) , 16, 2, 1954: 36— 
106. DLC—HM7.S57 vol. 16 
422. Subject (physical anthropology and 
archaeology, human ccology and geog- 
raphy, ethnology and ethnography, folk- 
lore, linguistics, and sociology) , topic, 
author. Index: author. Some items anno- 
tated. [ 256 

UHLE, MAX. “Bibliografia ampliada sobre 
etnologia y arqueologia en la Ecuador,” 
Anales de la Universidad Central 
(Quito) , 43, 270, 1929: 453-89. NcD— 
378.8608 no. 269-270. 

384. Chron. 1534-1929. Few items anno- 
tated. Earlier versions appeared in the 
same journal as follows: 37, 257, 1926: 
166-77. OU—AS83.E19 no. 37-39. 168 
items. 38, 259, 1927: 234-35. OU—AS83. 
E19 no. 37-39. 19 item supplement. 42, 
267, 1929: 53-83. CU—LE46.Q5A3 v. 42. 
338 item revision. [257 


1.24 Eastern South 
America 


ANDRADE, MARIO be. “Foclore,” in RUBENS 
DE MorAgs and WILLIAM BERRIEN, 
Manual bibliografico de estudos brasilei- 


ros. Rio de Janeiro: Souza, 1949. Bib.: 
299-317. DLC—Z1686.B6 
178. Author. Annotated. [258 


ANGYONE Costa, JoAo, Introdugdo d arqueco- 
logia brasileira, etnografia e historia, 2d 
ed. (Biblioteca Pedagogica Brasileira, 
Ser. 5; Brasiliana, 34.) Sao Paulo: Com- 
panhia editora nacional, 1938. Bib.: 
326-38. DLC—F2519.A65 
160 =. Author. [259 


ARANA, ENRIQUE, JR. “Bibliografia de 
lenguas americanas,” Boletin del Insti- 
tuto de Investigaciones Historicas 
(Buenos Aires: Univ. Nacional) , ano 10, 
13, 49-50, 1931: 138-48. DLC—F2801, 
B96 vol. 13; Z7122.A3A6 
100 =. General works by author, vernacu- 
lar works by language; chron. Annotated, 
Constitutes an addition to T, 
Mepina, Bibliografia de la lengua gua- 
rani. | 260 


Ayrosa, PLINIO, Apontamentos para a bi- 
bliografia da lingua tupi-guarani. (Univ, 
do Sao Paulo; Faculdade de_ Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras; Boletim, 33; Etnografia 
e lingua tupi-guarani, 4.) Sao Paulo: 
1943. 303 p. DLC—PM7171.A35 no. 4 


585. Author. Index: author, region, tribe, 
serial, etc. Annotated. Facsimiles of some 
frontispieces. [261 


Bapus, Hersert. Bibliografia comentada 
da etnologia brasileira, 1943-1950. (Série 
Bibliografica de Estudos Brasileiros, 1.) 
Rio de Janeiro: Souza, 1954. 142. p. 
DLC—Z5114.B28 
354. Author. Annotated. Lists of journals 
and monograph series appended. Supple- 
ments his “Etnologia” in RUBENS BorBa 
DE Moraes and WILLIAM BERRIEN, Ma- 
nual bibliografico de estudos brasiletros, 
1949, [262 


Bavpus, Herpert. Bibliografia critica da et- 
nologia brasileira. (Commissio do IV 
Centenario da Cidade de Sao Paulo.) 
Sio Paulo: Servico de Comemoracoes 
Culturais, 1954. 859 DLC—Z5114.B3 
1,785. Author. Indexes: subject, geograph- 
ical, tribal, and author. Annotated. [263 


Batpus, Herpert. “Etnologia,” in RUBENS 
Borsa DE MorArs and WILLIAM BERRIEN, 
Manual bibliografico de estudos brasilei- 
ros. Rio de Janeiro: Souza, 1949. Bibs 
209-55. DLC—Z1686.B6 
254. Author. Author index. Annotated. 

[ 264 


Barros PAtva, TANCREDO DE. “Bibliographia 
ethnica-linguistica brasiliana,” nnaes 
do XX _ Congresso. Internacional de 
Americanistas, 1922, 3: 331-400. Rio de 
Janeiro: 1932. DLC—E51.17, vol. 3 
600 +. Initial list and supplement, sub- 
ject, author. Some items annotated. In- 
cludes sections on linguistics, Negroes 
and Mestizos, and folklore. | 265 


Barros Paiva, PANcREDO pe. “Raca_brasi- 
lica: usos, costumes, linguagem; ethno- 
grafia e antropologia. Bibliogratia,” 
Boletim do Ministerio da Agricultura, 
Industria, e Commercio (Rio de 
Janeiro), Anno 19, 1, 7 and 2, 1930: 
121-40, 255-71. DLC—HC186.A3 vol. 19 


728 in the two issues listed. Subject (I- 
“Catechese historia,” 
graphia e anthropologia”), author. Some 
items annotated. Sec. I] completed for 
authors A- through Maximiliano only. 
Continuation not published. { 266 


CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY 


“Bibliografia 


antropolégica argentina,” 
Anuario de Historia Argentina (Buenos 
Aires: Sociedad de Historia Argentina) , 
1-2, 1939-40. Annual. DLC—F2801.A63; 
(1940 only) Z51 14.C25 

110-150 +. Author. Compiled by Julian 
B. Caceres Freyre. [267 


“Bibliografia antropoldégica argentina ...,” 


B. B. A. A., 3-5, 1939-41; 7-8, 1943-45; 11, 
1948. DLC—Z5112.P3 

50-150 +. Author. Covers publications 
appearing 1938-44 and 1946-47. Com- 
pilers: Julian B. Caceres Freyre, 1939- 
41: Osvaldo L. Paulotti, 1943-44; 
Benigno Martinez Soler, 1948. [268 


Branp, DonALp D. brief history of 
anthropology in Brasil,” New Mexico 
Anthropologist (Albuquerque), 5, 4, 
1941. Bib.: 124-50. DLC—E77.N45 vol. 5 
420 +. Includes general works, explora- 
tions, time periods, regional histories, re- 
ligious accounts, etc. Lists several editions 
and translations for some items. [269 


“ARNEIRO, EpIisoN. O folclore nacional, 
1943-1953. (Série Bibliografica de Es- 
tudos Brasileiros, 2.) Rio de Janeiro: 
Souza, 1954. 73 p. DLC—Z5984.B7C3 

205. Author. Annotated. List of periodi- 
cals analyzed. [270 


~ 


‘ARVALHO NETO, PAULO DE. “Bases biblio- 
graficas para el estudio sistematico de la 
antropologia paraguaya,” B. B. A. A., 13, 
1, 1951: 179-210. Bib.: 188-210. DLC— 
75112.P3 vol. 13 
430. Culture group and folklore, chron. 

271 


CASTELLVI, MARCELINO DE. “Bibliografia de 
la familia lingiiistica piaroa o saliba,” 
Inter-American Bibliographical Review, 
2, 1942-43: 238-42. DLC—Z1008.1583 
vol. 2 
31. Language, author. Brief annotation. 
Concerns a language group in southern 
Venezuela. [272 


CASTELLVI, MARCELINO “Bibliografia 
sobre la familia lingiiistica tukano (antes 
betoya),”” Proceedings of the Second Con- 
vention of the Inter-American Biblio- 
graphical and Library Association, 1939. 
(Publications, Ser. 2,2.) New York: Wil- 
son, 1939: 97-105. DLC—Z1008.1578 
vol. 2 
62. Tribe and author. Concerns a group 
in western Brazil. Koch Griinberg’s clas- 
sification of the Tukano language family 
reproduced. [275 


ZOOPER, JOHN M. Analytical and critical 
bibliography of the tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego and adjacent territory. (U. S. 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin, 
63.) Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1917. 233 p. DLC— 
£51.06 no. 63; Z1210.F9C7 

750 +. Author. Indexes: subject and 
tribe. Annotated. [274 
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Corrazar, Aucusto R. Guia bibliografica 
del folklore argentino. (Univ. de Buenos 
Aires, Instituto de Literatura Argentina, 
Seccion de Bibliografia, 1, 7.) Buenos 
Aires: 1942. 293 p. DLC—Z5984.A7.C6 
867. Subject. Index: author. Sparsely an- 
notated. Locations of items given. [275 


Ernst, ADOLFO. “Ensayo de una bibliografia 
de la Guajira y de los Guajiros,” Revista 
Cientifica de la Univ. Central de Vene- 
zuela (Caracas), 2, 20, 1890: 341-57. 
PPAN—QH7.V4 vol. 2 
106. Items seen and items not seen by 
compiler, chron. Annotated. [276 


Farts, L. pe CAstro. Pesquisas de antro- 
pologia fisica no Brasil. (Rio de Janeiro, 
Museu Nacional, Boletim, n.s., Antro- 
pologia, 73.) 1952. Bib.: 63-106. DPU 
430 +. Author. Index: subject. Preceding 
text contains summaries and comments 
on the items. [277 


GoruaM, Rex. The folkways of Brazil, a 
bibliography. KArt Brown (ed.). New 
York: Public Library, 1944. 67 p. DLC— 
75984.B7G6 
344. Subject. Indexes: author, title, sub- 
ject. Annotated. Glossary. Excludes 
Amazonian folklore. [278 


Hiss, Puitie H. A selective guide to the 
English literature on the Netherlands 
West Indies. With a supplement on 
British Guiana. (Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau, Booklets 9.) New York: 
1948. p. 114-24. DLC— 
71502.D7H5 
100 + items in supplement (19 listed 
under “anthropology”). Subject, author. 
Index: author. [279 


Lorez RAMirez, Tuto. “Materiales para la 
bibliografia de antropologia fisica vene- 
zolana,” Acta Venezolana (Caracas). 1, 
4, 1946: 445-58. DILC—F2301.A25 vol. 1 
100 =. Author. Annotated. A preliminary 
list. [280 


Louxorka, Crsrmir. Les langues de la 
famille tupi-guarani. (Univ. de Sao 
Paulo; Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e 
Letras; Boletim, 104; “Etnografia e 
Lingua Tupi-guarani,” 16.) Sao Paulo: 
1950. 42 p. Bib.: 31-40. DLC—PM7I171. 
A35 no. 16 
150 +. Author. Bibliography preceded by 
a list of tribes and languages, with refer- 
ences to the bibliography. [281 


Loukorka, CuestMir. “Linguas indigenas 
do Brasil-distribuicao e bibliografia,” Re- 
vista do Archivo Municipal (Sao Paulo: 
Dept. de Cultura e de Recreagio) , 54, 
1939: 147-74. Bib.: 165-74. CU—F2501. 
$3 1939 
200 =. Author. Bibliography preceded by 
catalog of languages, with references to 
the bibliography. [282 
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MepINA, José T. Bibliografia de la lengua 
guarani. (Buenos Aires, Universidad 
Nacional, Instituto de Investigaciones 
Historicas, Publicaciones, 5/.) Buenos 
Aires: Peuser, 1930. Bib.: 23-93. DLC— 
77122.G9M4 
144. Chron. Index: author. Annotated, 
early items extensively. [283 


PirRSON, DONALD. “Racial and cultural con- 
tacts in Brazil: present state of research 
in this field,” H. L. A. S. 6, 1940: 463-70, 
passim. DLC—Z1605.H23 no. 6 


108. Text provides annotation. [284 


PIERSON, DONALD, and MARIO WAGNER 
VIEIRA DA CUNHA. “Pesquisa e possibi- 
lidades de pesquisa no Brasil,” Sociologia 
(Sao Paulo) , 9, 3-4, 1947: 234-56, 350-78. 
DLC—HM7.S57 vol. 9 
—— — English version. “Research and re- 
search possibilities in Brasil with particu- 
lar reference to culture and cultural 
change,” Acta Americana, 5, 1-2, 1947: 
18-82. DLC—E51.A3 vol. 5 
120 +. Bibliographies and recent works, 
author. [285 


PourcueT, Marta Justa. Indice cefdlico no 
Brasil: Reviséo Bibliogrdfica. Rio de 
Janeiro: 1941. Bib.: 51-58. DLC—GN93. 
B7P6 
80 +. Author. [286 


RAMOs, ARTHUR. “Os estudos antropoldégicos 
e sociolégicos no Brasil,” H. L. A. S. 1936: 
372-86. DLC—Z1605.H23 1936 


230 +. Subject, author. [287 


SCHADEN, FRrANcIsco S. G. “Apontamentos 
bibliograficos para o estudo dos indios 
kaingang,” Boletim Bibliografico (Sao 
Paulo: Biblioteca Publica Municipal) , 
ano J, 2, 1944: 23-32. DLC—Z907.S3 
vol. 2 
80. Author. Concerns a group in south- 
eastern Brazil. [288 


SCHADEN, FRANcisco S. G. “Apontamentos 
bibliograficos para o estudo dos indios 
xokléng,” Boletim Bibliografico (Sao 
Paulo: Biblioteca Publica Municipal) , 
12, 1949: 113-19. DLC—Z907.S83 vol. 12 
46. Author. Concerns a group in southern 
Brazil. [289 


VALLE CABRAL, ALFREDO Do. “Bibliographia 
das obras tanto impressas como manu- 
scriptas relativas a lingua tupi ou 
guarani, tambem chamada lingua geral 
do Brazil,” Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio 
de Janeiro, Annaes, 8, 1880-81: 143-214. 
DLC—Z1675.R58 vol. 8 
302. Kind of work (works dealing pri- 
marily with the language, works which 
include some linguistic materials, manu- 
scripts) , topic, chron. Index: author. An- 
notated, some items extensively. [290 
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42, 43, 44, 50, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 80, 82, 
85, 91, 101, 102, 124, 125, 148, 159, 160, 
167, 169, 171, 174, 181, 185, 187, 188, 190, 
198, 199, 203, 205, 211, 226, 228, 230, 233, 
934, 237, 245, 247, 260, 261, 265, 272, 273, 
281, 282, 283, 290. See also Vernacular 
works 

Lopez RAMirREz, T., 280 

LouKoTKA, C., 281, 282 

Lupewic, H. E., 31 

LUOMALA, K., 123 

LussAGNET, S., 3 


Magdalena (Department), Colombia, 244 

MALDONADO-KOERDELL, M., 182, 183 

Maps, 64, 136 

Marcuant, A., 145 

Marino Fores, A., 184, 185, 186 

Mason, J. A., 187 

Mateos Hicuera, S., 178 

MATTFIELD, J., 32 

Mava, Mayan, 151, 189, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
196, 203, 204, 205, 206, 209, 211 

McArEE, B., 188 

McI-_wrairu, T. F., 87, 93 

MEANS, P. A., 235, 236 

Mepina, J. T., 237, 283 

Mesa Verde National Park, I11 

Metallurgy, 37 

MFrraux, A., 133 

Mexican Folkways, 157 

Mexico (in general), 153, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 159, 162, 163, 170, 172, 174, 175, 176, 
177, 178, 180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 199, 207 

Mitter, M. R. T., 33 

Mimbres Valley, 128 

Mintz, S. W., 133 

Mitre, B., 34 

Mogollon, 128 

MONTIGNANT, J. B., 146 

Moreno: see JIMENEZ MORENO 

Morcan, R. G., 99 

Morey, S. G., 189 

MUELLE, J. C., 238 

Murpock, G. P., 65, 147 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, 30 

Music, 25, 32, 55, 58, 173, 241 

Muskhogean, 102 


Nahuatl, 168, 188 

Navaho, 121, 123 

NAVARRO DEL AGUILA, V., 239 
Negro: see American Negro 
Netherlands West Indies, 215 
Neto: see CARVALHO NETO 

New England, 106 

New Mexico, 112, 113, 127, 129 
New Mexico Anthropologist, 112, 113 
New York Public Library, 180 
Newberry Library, 8, 66 
Northeastern North America, 98 


Office of Indian Affairs: see Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 

Ohio, 99, 105 

Origin of the American Indian: see Early 
man, Physical anthropology, Pacific- 
American relationships 

Ortiz, S. E., 240 

Otomi, 161 


Pacific- American relationships, 22, 26 
Pacific States of North America, 108 
PAIVA: see BARROS PAIVA 

Palenque, 192 

PALERM, A., 133 

Paraguay, 271 

PARRA: see GERMAN PARRA 

Patagonia, 274 

O. L., 268 

Paya, 164 
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PepREIRA, A. S., 216 

PENAFIEL, D. A., 190 

PEREIRA SALAS, E., 241 

Peru, 222, 231, 232, 236, 238, 239, 246, 250, 
251, 252, 254, 255, 256 

Petroglyphs, 78, 144 

Physical anthropology, 11, 13, 26, 60, 75, 92, 
137, 150, 176, 177, 266, 277, 280, 286. See 
also Serology 

Piaroa, 272 

Pierce, R. G., 100 

PreRSON, D., 284, 285 

PILLING, J. C., 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 91, 101, 102, 
124, 125 

PIMENTEL: see HorcastrAs PIMENTEL 

Plains, 119, 132 

Plants (cultivation, agriculture, horti- 
culture), 1, 17, 24, 183 

Piatt, R. R., 136 

PorHaM, R. E., 92 

Porter, C. E., 242, 243 

PorTILLA: see LEON PoRTILLA 

Pottery: see Art 

PoUuRCHET, M. J., 286 

POWELL, J. W., 72 

PRAESENT, HAns, 141 

Puerto Rico, 216 


Quebec, 88 
Quechua, 224, 237, 247 
Quirigua, 193 


Race: see Physical anthropology, Accultura- 
tion 

Raper, J. L., 126 

RAGATZ, L. J., 217, 218 

RAMIREZ: see LOPEZ RAMIREZ 

Ramos, A., 287 

RASMUSSEN, W.D., 17 

Repriecp, R., 133, 153 

Rrep, E. K., 127, 128 

RricHeL-DoLMATOFF, G., 244, 245 

Rew, C. F., 219 

RICHARDSON, F. B., 246 

RicHMoNpD, W. E., 19 

Rivet, P., 3, 37, 247 

Rockies, 132 

Rocky Mountain National Park, 109 

RODABAUGH, J. H., 99 

Rotn, H. L., 220 

Rouse, I., 103, 133 

Rowe, J. H., 133 

Roys, R. L., 191 


SALAS: see PEREIRA SALAS 

Saliba, 272 

Salishan, 125 

Santo Domingo: see Hispaniola 

SAUNDERS, L.., 129 

SAVILLE, M. H., 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 
248, 249 

Scalping, 21 

SCHADEN, F. S. G., 288, 289 

SCHMECKBEIER, L.. F., 73 

SCHOOLCRAFT, H. R., 74 

SCHULLER, R. R., 38 

Scuwap, F., 250, 251, 252 

SELLARDS, E. H., 39 

Seminole, 96 

Serology, 11, 135 

C., 145 

Sibundoves, 229 

Siouan, 69 

Slavery, 217, 218 

C. A., 66 

Smithsonian Institution, 5, 33. See also 
Bureau of American Ethnology 

Sosron, D. F.C. y, 148 

Souer, B. M., 268 
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Somatology: see Physical anthropology 
Songs: see Music 

Southeastern United States, 104 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, 18 
Southwestern United States, 110 
SPENCER, D., 4 

SpeNcER, K., 121 

Squirr, E. G., 198 

Srarr, F., 130, 199 

STEwarp, J. H., 131, 149, 200, 221 
STEWART, T. D., 133, 150 

Stone, D., 201, 202 

Stout, D. B., 133 

SuUNDT, R., 253 

SwaApEsH, M., 41 

SWANTON, J. R., 77, 104 


Tarasco, Tarascan, 158, 186 

Tatum, R. M., 78 

Tauro, A., 254 

Tax, S., 133, 153 

‘Terxipor, F., 203 

TELLO, J. C., 255 

‘TERNAUX-COMPANS, HENRI, 79 

Teton Dakota, 116 

Texas, 115 

Textiles, 236 

Theses: see Dissertations 

Tuomas, V. L. D., 105 

Tierra del Fuego, 274 

‘Toomey, T. N., 80 

Totonac, 167 

‘Tozzer, A. M., 133, 204, 205 

‘Trans-Pacific contact: see Pacific-American 
relationships 

‘Treaties, 51 

TREMAINE, M., 94 

Tristan, J. M., 206 

‘TRUJILLO FERRARI, A., 256 

‘Tukano, 273 

Tupi, 261, 281, 290 

TPuRNER, W. W., 31 


UGarTE, S., 207 

UHLE, M., 257 

URENA: see HENRIQUEZ URENA 
Ute, 109 

Uxmal, 194 


VAIL, R. W. G., 81 

VAILLANT, G. C., 133, 208 

VALLE, R. H., 2, 209, 210 

VALLE Caprar, A. po, 290 

Venezuela, 280 

Vernacular works, 7, 23, 31, 54, 74, 199, 207, 
224, 260. See also Linguistics 

VILLACORTA CALDERON, J. A., 211 

ViNaza, C. M. y M., 42 

Virgin Islands, 219 

Virginia, 100 

VOEGELIN, C. F., 43, 44, 82 
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Louis and Mary Leakey examining the palate of Zinjanthropus boisei 


a general resemblance to the paran- 
thropine type of australopithecine pop- 
ulation in southern Africa, is distin- 
guished by a number of features 
paralleled only in hominid populations 
of the Middle Pleistocene from other 
areas of the Old World. 

3) Much has been written of the 
food-getting behavior of the southern 
African australopithecines. A number 
of workers, including the writer, have 
concluded that these primitive hom- 
inids were carnivorous and predaceous, 
augmenting their diet with smaller 
mammals, although incapable of deal- 
ing with the larger herbivores and other 
types of mammals of the Villafranchian. 
Such behavior would necessitate some 
sharp-edged stone implements for skin- 
ning and dismembering prey since the 
anterior teeth of australopithecines 
were small and of essentially human 
form. The discovery of the FLK site 
clearly indicates that such creatures 
were indeed predators of small animals, 
including small mammals and imma- 
ture larger mammals, and also birds. 
This is a momentous discovery bearing 
directly on the origin and evolution of 
human behavior. 

4) The lower beds (I, II) of the 
Olduvai series were long regarded as 
representing the earlier segment of the 
Middle Pleistocene. However, it is now 
clear from the Leakeys’ extensive work 
in these beds that Bed I, both on 
stratigraphic and especially faunal 
grounds, is more distinct from Bed II 
than was previously believed. Bed I 
equates in age broadly with the richly 


*“Zinj” was the Arabic name applied in 
classical times to eastern Africa. The Boise 
Fund has long supported research at 
Olduvai Gorge. 
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fossiliferous Omo beds (north of Lake 
Rudolph) which are referred to the (up- 
per) Villafranchian and, hence, the 
later Lower Pleistocene. (These beds 
recently provided the writer a small 
series of Pre-Chelles-Acheul imple- 
ments, the first discovered there.) Since 
hominid occupation is unknown in 
Europe or Asia before the earlier Mid- 
dle Pleistocene (cf. Howell, Science, in 
press) the new australopithecine from 
Olduvai Gorge represents the oldest, 
fully authenticated, toolmaker so far 
known. 

The Leakeys are to be warmly con- 
gratulated for their perseverance in 
providing, in the words of LeGros 
Clark, another important part of “the 
crucial evidence for human evolution.” 


Meetin gs 


> Any Associate who has not received 
the preliminary announcement for the 
SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AN- 
THROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCI- 
ENCES should write for a copy to: Prof. 
H. V. Vallois, Director, 
Homme, Palais de Chaillot, 16°, Paris, 
France. A second announcement will be 
issued in February, 1960. The Congress 
will be in Paris, July 30-August 6, 1960. 

Meetings of the Congress in past 
years were held in London, 1934, 
Copenhagen, 1938, Brussels, 1948, 
Vienna, 1952, and Philadelphia, 1956. 
The Sixth Congress will have three sec- 
tions of papers; anthropology (physi- 
cal), ethnology (social and cultural 
topics), and museology. The papers will 
be published after the Congress, and 
distributed to the participants who pay 
the 5,000 Franc ($10.00) registration 
fee at the Congress. 


Musée de’ 


34th International Congress of 
Americanists 


Vienna, July 18-25, 1960 


> Since 1875, the Congress of Ameri- 
canists has met every two years, alter- 
nating between Europe and America. 
Papers deal with all branches of our 
study, broadly conceived, so far as they 
concern America. Subscription is $10.00 
U.S., or 256.00 Austrian schillings for 
full members, who will be entitled to 
vote and to receive the Proceedings of 
the Congress when they are published. 
Fees should be sent in advance; if this 
cannot be arranged, they may be paid 
on arrival, provided an application for 
membership has been submitted. 

Circular No. 1, describing the Con- 
gress and containing a membership ap- 
plication form, is available from Dr. 
Robert Heine-Geldern, President of the 
Organizing Committee, Institute fiir 
Volkerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, Vienna 
I, Austria. 


Calendar 


1959 


December 26-31. American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Chicago, Ill. 
Morrison, Hamilton, LaSalle, and Sher- 
man Hotels, Exec. Officer, A.A.A.S., Dael 
Wolfle, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, 5, D. C. 

December 27-30. American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. 58th Annual. Mexico 
City. Majestic and Ritz Hotels, Program 
Chrmn., Dr. Ignacio Bernal, Tres Picos 
No. 65, Mexico D.F., 5. 


1960 


July 18-25. 34th International Congress of 
Americanists. Vienna, Austria. Informa- 
tion: Prof. Robert Heine-Geldern, Insti- 
tut fiir Vélkerkunde, Reitschulgasse 2, 
Vienna I, Austria. 

July 30-August 6. 6th International Con- 
gress of Anthropological and Ethnologi- 
cal Sciences. Paris, France. Chrmn., Prof. 
H. V. Vallois, Director, Musée de 
l'Homme, Palais de Chaillot 16°, Paris, 
France. 

August 1-5. International Conference on 
General Semantics. Honolulu, Hawaii, 
U.S.A. Gen. Chrmn., Dr. Shunzo Saka- 
maki, Prof. of History, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 

August 10-17. International Congress of 
Orientalists. Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

November 17-20. American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. 59th Annual. Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota. Program Chrmn., Dr. 
Robert Spencer, Dept. of Anthropology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S.A. 


1961 


Late August-September. 10th Pacific Sci- 
ence Congress. Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
Information: Robert W. Hiatt, Univ. of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, US.A. 


Meetings of broad interest will be an- 
nounced as long in advance as known. 
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THE NEWEST LINK IN HUMAN EVOLUTION: 


The Discovery by L.S.B. Leakey of Zenjanthropus boise 


Ir Is FORTUNATE that this first issue can include a news story of the kind that can 
“break” only rarely. It also has a personal meaning for the Editor. On July 7th 
the Editor spent some hours with L. S. B. Leakey in Nairobi. Leakey showed off a 
large hominid tooth he had found in Bed I at Olduvai Gorge. Leakey had planned 
to accompany Clark Howell to the Omo beds in Southern Ethiopia in the following 
week, but now was so anxious to return to the site in Tanganyika that he cancelled 
this plan. He seemed sure that he was on the verge of great discoveries. He was. 

A month later he startled the Pan African Congress on Prehistory at Leopoldville 
with a first unveiling. 

There follows here, first, Leakey’s personal, “very preliminary” account, and 
then a note by Clark Howell pointing to the significance of the find. Howell 
first visited Olduvai in 1954, excavated Isimila, an Acheulean occupation site in 
southern Tanganyika, and this summer made a reconnaisance to the Villefranchian 
Omo beds. He was the first anthropologist to whom Leakey revealed his new 


discovery. 


Leakey’s Account: 


On July 17th this year (1959), Mrs. 
Leakey and I were again at work at 
Olduvai Gorge in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. The site being searched was FLK 
I, an area of erosion gullies cutting into 
Bed I and Bed II of the Olduvai se- 
quence. This site had yielded me the 
very first evidence of the Oldowan 
culture, during my 1931-32 season, but 
since then it had not been worked in 
any detail because there were so many 
other parts of the gorge that remained 
to be studied. 

My wife was working her way slowly 
up the exposures, when at about 11 
A.M. she saw a small fragment of fossil 
skull, part of the temporal, on the scree, 
washed out by erosion. Following up 
this clue, she saw protruding from the 
cliff three hominid teeth. She at once 
called me, and it was apparent that a 
most unusual discovery was before us. 

The excavation, which continued un- 
til August 6th, resulted in uncovering a 
part of living floor of the Oldowan cul- 
ture, at a depth of about 22 feet below 
the top of Bed I. 

This floor yielded the nearly com- 
plete skull of an australopithecine, 
stone tools of the culture and the fossil 
remains of some rodents, reptiles, birds 
and immature large mammals which 
had formed part of the diet of the mak- 
ers of the Oldowan culture at this spot. 

Here, for the first time, we had a rep- 
resentative fossil of the actual maker of 
the Oldowan culture, found on his 
living-site. Here was the oldest yet 
known, stone tool maker. 
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After preliminary study, I have put 
the new find into a new genus of the 
australopithecinae, which I have called 
Zinjanthropus, with the specific name 
of boisei. 

The new skull shows some features 
which resemble those seen in Paran- 
thropus, others which can be seen in 
Australopithecus, and many which oc- 
cur in neither and are closer to Homo. 
In particular, the architecture of the 
malar-maxillary region, the mastoids, 
the frontal sinus, as well as the reduc- 
tion of the upper third molars are of a 
special interest. 

Resemblances to Paranthropus in- 
clude a small sagittal crest, but there is 
also a nuchal crest which is not, how- 
ever, connected with the sagittal one. 

The over-all size of the teeth is very 
great. I am not yet willing to estimate 
the cranial capacity and the estimate 
given to the popular press, and alleged 
to have been made by me, was never 
given by me at all. 

The palaeontological and geological 
evidence places this skull in the upper 
half of the Villafranchian, and gener- 
ally contemporary with the Taungs 
Australopithecus child, and the Austra- 
lopithecus specimens from the lower 
deposits at Sterkfontein. 

The Makapan, Swartkrans, Upper 
Sterkfontein and Kromdraai australo- 
pithecines are all younger. Similarly, on 
the faunal evidence, the Djetis beds of 
Java now seem to fall in the lower half 
of the Middle Pleistocene, so that the 
new find in the upper part of the Lower 
Pleistocene is also older than any Pithe- 
canthropus. 


Howell’s Comments: 


The Leakeys have made a discovery 
of extraordinary importance for human 
palaeontology. Its significance is sey. 
eralfold, as is briefly indicated here. | 


am deeply grateful to them for permis. | 


sion to examine the specimens prior to 
the public announcement of their dis 
covery. 

1) The makers of the Oldowan im. 
plements, the first Pre-Chelles-Acheul 
industry (often termed “pebble-tools” 


ever recorded in situ, have always been, 


an enigma. From this new unique dis 
covery of a hominid occupation surface 
at the FLK open-air site at Olduvai 
Gorge it is clear that an australopi 
thecine group was responsible. The 
question of the implement-making 
capabilities of the australopithecine 


has long been debated and the dis) 


covery of Pre-Chelles-Acheul imple 
ments at Sterkfontein a few years ago 
seemed to go a long way toward resol 
ing the question. However, Robinson 
has recently indicated that the imple 
ment-bearing breccia at Sterkfontein 
which also contains bones of Equis, is 
stratigraphically distinct, and clearly 
later, than the main australopithecine 
bearing breccia at that site. Moreover 
further recent work at Sterkfontein has 
provided a more extensive collection of 
stone artifacts, including some crude 
early Chellean-type bifaces, suggesting 


that the assemblage in question may 
really represent an early stage olf 


Chelles-Acheul industry, like that now 
well known from the very base of Bed 
II (site BK IT) at Olduvai Gorge. Milk 
teeth of a primitive hominid are known 
from the latter site and show a numbe 


of australopithicine features; perhaps) 


the fragmentary maxilla and teeth from & 


the implement-bearing breccia at Sterk 
fontein, which are australopithecine it 
morphology, represent the same crea 
ture? 

2) This new hominid from the FLi 
site is clearly an  australopithecint 
though it differs in certain aspects 0 
cranial morphology from any of th 
forms known previously. If the differ 
ences between the South African form’ 
(Australopithecus and Paranthropu 
are regarded as justifying generic rank 
then generic status is equally warrante 
for the East African form whidj 
Leakey has now designated Zinjanthto 
pus boisei.* It is of particular interés 
that this australopithecine, which beat 
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Institutions 


THE FAR-EASTERN PREHISTORY ASSO- 
CIATION was founded as an offshoot of 
the Pacific Science Congress, and held 
three meetings before World War IL. 
In 1953, at a fourth meeting, held in 
Manila conjointly with the Eighth 
Pacific Science Congress, the Associa- 
tion was more formally organized and 
began the formation of Branches in 
member countries or areas. In 1957 the 
newly formed American Branch began 
publication of a biannual bulletin, 
called Asian Perspectives, which is now 
sponsored by the Association as a whole. 
The pre-history of Oceania and Asia 
(exclusive of India) is its main subject 
matter, but it is planned to include the 
whole field of archaeology, as well as all 
other subdisciplines of anthropology 
having any bearing on archaeology. 
Each summer issue will contain news ol 
fieldwork and research and_ biblio- 
graphic information, with some short 
articles. The winter issues will have re- 
quested papers on a central theme. The 
winter number for 1958 (expected to 
appear in December, 1959) will be on 
the Far Eastern palaeolithic, with ar- 
ticles on Japan, China, Philippines, 
Borneo, Celebes, Thailand, and Ma- 
laya. Hallam L. Movius, Jr., Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, is guest 
editor. 

Asian Perspectives is now published 
by the Hong Kong University Press. 
Membership dues and_ subscriptions 
for 1960 and subsequent years should 
be sent to the University of Hong Kong 
Press, Hong Kong. Make check or 
money order payable to the Far-Eastern 
Prehistory Association in any currency 
that can be changed into Hong Kong 
dollars or British sterling. The rates for 
1959 are: regular member, $4.00 U.S., 
£ 1/9 British, $25.00 Hong Kong; insti- 
tutional member, $5.00 U.S., £ 1/16 
British, $30.00 Hong Kong; student 
member, $3.00 U.S., £ 1/2 British, 
$20.00 Hong Kong. 

For further information and payment 
of dues or subscriptions prior to 1960, 
write to the Editor. Wilhelm G. Solheim 
II, Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, 


U.S.A. 


> The British ETHNOGRAPHY COMMIT- 
TEE, founded in 1948, began in 1958 to 
revise and expand its membership. Two 
subcommittees have been formed; one 
on Social Anthropology and one on 
Material Culture. The former plans to 
compile a list of individuals and insti 
tutions engaged in social studies of 
British communities and a bibliography 
of published and unpublished works 
on the social organization of these com- 
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munities. The second sub-committee is 
coordinating existing regional collec- 
tions of folk life material, preparing a 
guide to them, and setting up a central 
archive on the subject. Write to Mr. 
J. G. Jenkins, Hon. Secretary, British 
Ethnography Committee, Royal An- 
thropological Institute, 21 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 


The DANISH ETHNOGRAPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION was founded in 1952 to create 
a link between researchers and the Dan- 
ish public. The activities of the Asso- 
ciation were extended through the 
publication in 1959 of the first issue of 
an annual journal, Folk, intended not 
only for the Danish public, but also for 
scientists abroad. Its scope includes all 
branches of anthropology, in the widest 
sense of the word, with due regard to 
afhliated disciplines. Articles are in Eng- 
lish, German, or French, according to 
the preference of the authors. Subscrip- 
tion price: 20 D. Kr. (1 English guinea, 
$3. U.S., 13 DM., or the equivalent in 
other currencies). Write Miss Inger 
Wulff, Secretary, Danish Ethnographic 
Association, ¢ 0 The National Museum, 
Ethnographical Department, 10, Ny 
Vestergade, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Carbon-14 Dates 


> Associates who wish to obtain a 
“working compilation” of radio-carbon 
dates significant for Pacific anthropol- 
ogy may do so tree of charge. Write to 
Miss Brenda Bishop, Secretary, PACIFIC 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu 17, Hawaii, U.S.A. 
The list was compiled by Kenneth P. 
Emory and Yosihiko Sinoto of the An- 
thropology Department, Bishop Mu- 
seum. It is mimeographed and was orig- 
inally issued as a supplement to Pacific 
Science Association Information Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 11, No. 3, and is current, 
though not exhaustive in 
through May, 1959. 


coverage, 


Free Catalogs 


> ...of films on Asia, a selected and 
annotated list, write to the ASIA SOCIETY, 
INc., 112 East 64th Street, New York 21, 
N.Y., U.S.A. The Society reviewed over 
350 films in making this selection, cov- 
ering the area from Afghanistan to the 
east and pertaining to various aspects 
of Asian life. Information about rental 
and sale of films has been given when- 
ever obtainable. The Society plans to 
revise the list periodically, and requests 
information on new films, or those 
which have been overlooked. Single 
copies are available without charge 
from the Society. 


> ... of recordings of Pacific Islands 
music, in mimeographed form, write 
to Richard Seddon, Executive Officer 
for Social Development, soUTH PACIFIC 
COMMISSION, Noumea, New Caledonia, 
Recordings on tape and disc from many 
parts of the Pacific have been collected, 
and are interchanged among broadcast. 
ing stations in the area for use in spe- 
cial programs for island peoples. A 
small number of discs from. selected 
tape recordings made in the territories 
are available for sale. 


> ... of ethnographic 2” x 2” Koda- 
chrome slide series for sale by ART Coun. 
cIL Albs, write to Ralph C. Altman, 
Editor, Box 641, Beverly Hills, Califor. 
nia, U.S.A. The series includes such 
topics as Alaskan Eskimo arts (24 slides, 
$18.00), African sculpture (41 slides, 
$30.00), Australian bark painting (8 
slides, $6.00), and the arts of New 
Guinea (34 slides, $25.00), photo. 
graphed from original source materials 
in museums and_ private collections. 
The slides are intended tor use in 
schools, libraries, and museums, and 
each series has an accompanying com- 
mentary describing and identifying the 
materials, 


Wanted 


Information about cases which 
research on a racial group, tribe, cul- 
ture, or language is urgent in order to 
save data which might otherwise be lost, 
by the Editor of the Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Committee on Urgent An- 
thropological and Ethnological  Re- 
search, Robert Heine-Geldern, 1Nstrrut 
FUR VOLKERKUNDE, Reitschulgasse 2, Vi- 
enna 1, Austria. Reports may be written 
in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, or Dutch. ‘The 
Committee has at present no funds of 
its own for the support of field research, 
but will do everything in its power to 
aid urgent projects. The Bulletin will 
be sent free to anyone interested, and 
the Editor wishes to obtain the ad 
dresses of scholars, government officers, 
missionaries, or others who might col 
laborate. 


> Books on Zoroastrianism and An- 
cient Iranian culture, by the ARDESHIR 
YEGANEGI PUBLIC LIBRARY, 141 Villa 
Ave., Teheran, Iran. Founded in 1959 
by Mrs. Yeganegi in memory of her 
huband, and planned as a center for 
research, the library is equipped to 
house 20,000 books, of which 4.000 have 
been acquired. 


> Books and library materials on the 
anthropology of the Americas, by the 
newly formed SEMINARIO DE ANTRO- 
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pOLOGIA AMERICANA, Facultad de Filoso- 
fia y Letras, Universidad de Sevilla, Es- 
pana. The Seminario was founded by 
José Alcina Franch in May, 1959, and 
its research orientation includes ethno- 
history and acculturation (principally 
through the use of the Spanish docu- 
ments in the Archivo General de Indias 
in Seville), comparative ethnology, folk- 
lore, and archaeology. It will also con- 
centrate on theoretical and interpre- 
tive studies of the history of primitive 
America. 


> Information about recordings of the 
music of the St. Francis, Penobscot, 
Malecite, Micmac, or Passamaquoddy 
Indians, by NICHOLAS N. SMITH, Semi- 
nary Hill, Carmel, New York. 


> Offprints or unpublished reports of 
general anthropological interest, par- 
ticularly on South-East Asia and the 
Pacific, by the DEPARTMENT OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY, AUSTRALIAN Na- 
TIONAL University, Box 4, G.P.O., 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. The De- 
partment is building up its collections 
of such materials, and would be grateful 
for their receipt. 


Salvage of African Wall Paintings 


Museums which collect and exhibit the 
traditional arts of Africa may wish to 
secure examples of rapidly disappear- 
ing African house-wall fresco paintings. 
Dr. Herta Haselberger, ‘Technische 
Hochschule, Institut fiir Kunstge- 
schichte, Karlsplatz 13, Vienna 4, Aus- 
tria, is interested in undertaking an ex- 
pedition for this purpose, and is anxious 
to contact interested museums. She re- 
ports that within five to ten years, the 
highly stylized wall decorations made by 
women will be extinct, since only a few 
artists of advanced age are still able to 
produce them, and the houses on which 
they now exist stand, at the most, about 
ten years. 

Haselberger tells us that the art 
of painting was practiced in Africa long 
before contact with the Portuguese. 
Men and women decorated their bodies 
with colorful drawings for dance and 
religious purposes, and houses, temples, 
religious objects, and daily utensils bore 
painted decorations. 

There are two main types of frescoes: 
geometric paintings made by women on 
their houses, and figure paintings made 
by men on the temples and chiefs’ 
houses. The geometric decorations (see 
illustration) are found in the area along 
the 10th latitude in West Africa from 
the Bassigo archipelago to Lake Chad. 
Similar paintings are made in Southern 
Nigeria, the Congo Basin, and in South 
Africa. Design elements include colored 
circles, triangles, rhombuses, stripes, 
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and checked patterns. These are every- 
where the same, and are similar to those 
in Late Palaeolithic—early metal periods 
of the eastern Mediterranean. 


The figure paintings fall into two 
groups, pictures with mythical and reli- 
gious content being found on the walls 
of temples in the Northern Niger area, 
the central Guinea Coast, the Congo 
Basin, and in East Africa, and paintings 
representing scenes from everyday life 
occurring in areas where Western arts 
have had more influence. 

Like the prehistoric paintings found 
in Europe and Africa, the figures in the 
paintings stand free, floating in an ideal 
surface that has been divided by carv- 
ing or by coloring. Perspective, the con- 
cept of a horizon, and background scen- 
ery—these principles the artists have ig- 
nored for seven centuries. Where 
external influences have been absent, 
the colors used are almost exclusively 
white, red, and black. White is the color 
of spirits and of the dead. Red symbol- 
izes rejoicing and is appreciated by the 
gods. For sacrifices to evil spirits, black is 
used. Use of other colors, especially of 
blue and green, is probably due to Egyp- 
tian influence, which spread in connec- 
tion with Islam, as well as to European 
expansion. Paintings are done on a 
background layer, about two centi- 
meters in depth, made of ant hills and 
cow dung, with dyes derived from 
plants, animals, and minerals. Kaolin- 
earth, chalk, manioc flour, mud, and the 
excrement of birds are used to make 
white paints. Red dye is made from red 
earths, red lice, and the bark of red 
trees. For black, black earth, graphite, 
soot, charcoal, and carbonated plants 
are used. 

Paint brushes are made from leaves 
bound together, and frayed and sharp- 
ened at the ends. Some artists paint 


with small berries, or simply use their 
fingers. Flat stones are used to polish 
the completed work. 

Haselberger would like to hear 
from any museum interested in enter- 
ing into a contract to receive examples 
of this art, or other objects, in exchange 
for financing the removal of frescoes. 
Entire houses, decorated both inside 
and outside, could be collected and re- 
assembled in museums, or particularly 
interesting sections, displaying figures 
and inlays of cowrie shells, could be ob- 
tained. 


Conferences 


Quantitative Methods in Archaeology 
July 1-9, 1959 
at Burg Wartenstein, Austria 
Sponsored by The Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 


Robert F. 
California, 


Organizing Chairman: 
Heizer, University of 
Berkeley, U.S.A. 


Participants, and their papers prepared 
and exchanged in advance: 


Ch.-A. Baup, Ecole de Médicine, Genéve, 
Switzerland. “Dating of Prehistoric Ma- 
terials by Radiological and Optical 
Methods.” 

H. H. CoGHian, Borough Museum, New- 

bury, England. “Metallurgical Analysis 
of Archaeological Materials.” 

. F. Cook, University of California, Berke- 
ley, U.S.A. “Dating of Prehistoric Bones 
by Chemical Analysis.” 

I. W. Cornwati, University of London. 
“Physical and Chemical Analysis of Soils 
as Bearing upon Archacology.” 

A. J. H. Goopwin, University of Cape 
Town, South Africa. “Chemical Alterna- 
tion (Patination) of Stone.” 

Ropert F. Hetzer. “Physical 
Habitation Residues.” 

W.W. Howe ts, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. “Estimating Popu- 
lation Numbers through Material Re- 
mains and Documentary Sources.” 

F. R. Matson, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pa., U.S.A. “Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Ceramic Materials.” 

A. C. SPAULDING, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, U.S.A. “Statistical Descrip- 
tion and Comparison of Artifact Ma- 
terial.” 

H. V. Musée de 'Homme, Paris. 
“Vital Statistics of Prehistoric Popula- 
tions as Determined from Archaeological 
Data.” 

F. E. ZeuNer, University of London. “Geo- 
chronological Methods as Pertaining to 
Dating of Archaeological Materials.” 


Analysis of 


Additional participants: 


A. C. BLANec, Institute of Human Palae 
ontology, Rome. 

J.G. D. CLark, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. 

R. Pirriont, 
Vienna. 

R. SINGER, Department of Anatomy, Uni- 
versity of Cape Town, South Africa. 


Urgeschichtliches Institut, 
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Publication: The papers and discus- 
sions are being prepared by Heizer 
for publication early in 1960. 


Discussion: 


On metallurgical analysis, Pittioni, 
the main discussant, spoke on the idea 
of “impurity patterns,” by which, work- 
ing with spectrophotometric technique, 
relative amounts of each trace element 
in metal implements and ores may be 
compared. On chemical analysis of 
ceramic materials, discussion revolved 
around the role of pottery in prehistoric 
societies, including the sexual division 
of labor with respect to pottery making, 
the estimation of number of pots from 
fragments, the manner in which vessels 
break into fragments, methods and 
functions of tempering, and the urgent 
need for fuller ethnographic descrip- 
tions of pottery making. 

On statistical description and com- 
parison of artifact assemblages, dis- 
cussion centered on examples of 
techniques, and on the problem of sam- 
pling. Consideration of physical anal- 
ysis of habitation residues again raised 
the sampling problem, and Clark pre- 
sented details of the new proton mag- 
neto-meter which has proved of great 
importance in England in locating sites 
and mapping sub-surface features. 

With regard to methods for estimat- 
ing prehistoric populations, discussion 
emphasized the critical importance of 
the time factor in such estimations 
made on the basis of archaeological 
data. In the discussion of chemical and 
radiological methods of dating bone, 
fluorine and paper chromatographic 
analysis were emphasized. It was agreed 
that present methods provide only for 
relative dating, under restricted condi- 
tions. 

Cornwall’s paper on soil samples led 
to discussion of the use of micromor- 
phological methods, the character of 
cave sediments, and the interpretation 
of fossil soils. Lively discussion on 
Goodwin’s paper led to agreement that, 
although the phenomenon of patina- 
tion is of use in archaeological inter- 
pretation, no dating system based on it 
is likely to be developed. 

Zeuner reviewed new evidence and 
interpretation of deep sea cores, potas- 
sium-argon dating, dendrochronology 
in Europe, sources of error in radiocar- 
bon dating, paleomagnetism, and ther- 
moluminescence. 


Results: 

The conference concluded with the 
adoption of recommendations: that 
more intensive soil-morphological work 
in the study of archaeological deposits 


is needed; that agreement among ar- 
chaeologists on standard terminology 
of types and descriptive statistical meth- 
ods of analysis is desirable; that analyses 
of data may have greater statistical 
validity if adequate methods of sam- 
pling of archaeological materials were 
established; that a compact field man- 
ual should be prepared to improve 
methods of recording age and sex 
of skeletal material; and that co- 
ordination of European research on 
technology and spectroanalysis of met- 
als is needed. 


Stability and Change in Thai Culture 
August 9-15, 1959 
at Burg Wartenstein, Austria 

Sponsored by the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation for Anthropological Research, 
Inc. 

Organizing Chairman: R. Lauriston 
Sharp, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 


Papers by members of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Thailand Project, prepared 
and distributed in advance: 


R. LAuRISTON SHARP. “Thai Social Struc- 
ture.” 

Jane R. Hanks, Bennington College, Ben- 
nington, Vermont, U.S.A. “The Thai 
Family and the Life Cycle.” 

LuciEN M. HANKS, JRk., Bennington College, 
and Hersert H. Cornell Uni- 
versity. “Socialization, Education, and 
Personality.” 

R. Lauriston SHARP. “Local Initiative, 
Government, and Administration.” 

Lucien M. HANKs and Rosert B. TExTor, 
Cornell University. “Religion, Idea Sys- 
tems, and World View.” 


Other participants: 


E. E. Borscu, University of Saarbriicken, 
The Saar, Germany. 

SIRIBONGSE Boon-LONG, Shell Oil Company, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

ANNE Burcess, Health Education Specialist, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

M. FrRANcoIs GEOFFROY-DECHAUME, French 
Foreign Service, Paris. 

CHARLES MApGe, Birmingham University, 
England. 

MARGARET STEPAN, World Health Organi- 
zation Consultant, Vienna, Austria. 

SUPPANEE NA SONGKHLA, International In- 
stitute for Child Study, Bangkok, Thai- 
land. 

KENNETH E. WELLS, Presbyterian Mission, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 
ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN, 

Vienna, Austria. 


University of 


Publication: The papers are to be pub- 
lished in the Cornell Studies in An- 
thropology. 


Discussion: 

Agreement was reached concerning 
the fundamental features of traditional 
Thai culture conditioning the present 


and future: a stable, adequate tech. 
nology in a predictable environment, 
providing good nutrition and a surplus 
for urban and population growth at a 
slow rate; a bilateral nuclear family 
structure permitting mobility and in. 
dividual autonomy with higher loyal- 
ties to religion or the state; an open 
class system of linked hierarchical re. 
lations; a long history of political in- 
dependence and unity supporting 
selective borrowing; a pervasive ho 
mogeneous religion and world view 
congruent with cultural forms and per. 
sonality type; a stable personality type, 
of undetermined character. 

On Thai personality, past and pres. 
ent, there was agreement that a Thaj 
image of a modal type exists, but that 
research data are so far insufficient to 
permit solid conclusions regarding 
Thai psychology in depth, and that this 
is an important lacuna in considera. 
tions of changing Thai culture. For 
various aspects of Thai behavior some 
definition was achieved of mechanisms, 
past and present, in the physical and 
cultural environment which helped 
maintain or change patterns, including 
standard methods of socialization, in- 
formal and formal sanctions, and as 
pects of ideas and sentiment systems, 
It was recognized, however, that there 
were massive influences deriving from 
various levels of Western civilization 
(i.e., temporal controls; action and idea 
patterns associated with machines; sc 
entific and speculative thought; atti 
tudes toward sport, public service or 
welfare; and cinema and popular new 
musical, art, and literary forms) which 
have not been adequately studied and 
assessed. 


Results: 

It was concluded that to a remarkable 
degree Thai civilization is being mo¢ 
ernized, particularly in rural areas, by 
processes of addition, substitution, and 
redefinition which offer no basic threats 
to older norms that traditionally per 
mitted very great latitude and range 
Reorientation occurs without aliena 
tion from tradition, and indeed, many 
traditions are reaflirmed. 

The conference had only limited 
time to explore the implications of 
these conclusions for applied anthro 
pology in specific situations or problems 
in Thailand today. A need was e& 
pressed for better comparative material 
from neighboring Oriental cultures a 
an aid in supporting conference com 
clusions on the unique “Thai-ness” o 
otherwise of both traditional and cur 
rent behavior among Siamese, and pat 
ticularly the peasantry. 
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Continued from inside front cover 

ally publish whatever it is that Associ- 
ates wish to learn from and to teach 
one another. An important part of the 
journal may be pages of direct appeals 
for specific items of information needed 
to pursue lines of research. Another 
may be discussion of ideas for research 
by scholars who do not themselves have 
time or opportunity to pursue them. 

Does CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY dupli- 
cate other journals? CURRENT ANTHRO- 
poLocy will doubtless publish some ar- 
tides which other journals might 
publish, but in general it will publish 
for an audience with the broadest geo- 
graphic and most inclusive theoretical 
interests. Manuscripts which are more 
appropriate for a special journal will, 
with the author’s permission, be for- 
warded to that journal. Meanwhile, the 
function of a “clearing house” for all 
scholars of the sciences of man is new. 
The publication of news and of on- 
going and cumulative reference mate- 
rials will be a service to the profession 
which is not duplicated elsewhere. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, the product 
of discussions with Associates, is a forum 
in which to continue such discussion. 
Associates in Sweden called it a world 
congress in continual session. Alterna- 
tively, it may be conceived as a market 
place for the exchange of information 
and ideas, where the scholars of the 
world can meet one another directly, 
through the printed word. It is neither 
simply a journal, nor an organization. 
It is a new kind of institution where 
the face-to-face pure democratic form 
of the small community may be re- 
created on a world-wide scale. 

CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY is “world- 
wide” rather than “international” be- 
cause it unites individual scholars and 
institutions regardless of where they 
happen to be or what their citizenship 
or political beliefs and affiliations are. 
There are neither national nor disci- 
plinary sub-groups. There is no bu- 
reaucracy. Each Associate has an equal 
opportunity to submit material, to ask 
questions and to provide answers; his 
only qualification is that he know 
something of value and interest to his 
Associates. Every Associate will be ex- 
pected: 

1. To help keep up-to-date our list 
of Associates. 

2. To pay the fee in the manner in- 
dicated on the back cover. 

3. To look through CURRENT ANTHRO- 
POLOGY as soon as it is delivered, and to 
respond to requests of the Editors and 


# of other Associates. 


4. To write to the Editor sugges- 
tions for articles and other material 
that might be included in CURRENT AN- 
THROPOLOGY, particularly offers to pro- 
vide such material. 


5. To respond promptly (even if 
negatively) to requests of the Editors 
for articles, comments on articles, and 
news and other materials. 


Instructions for Contributors 


All contributions should be sent to 
CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, 1126 E. 59th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 

Because CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY will 
receive material from all over the world, 
written by scholars with differing lit- 
erary, editorial and publishing tradi- 
tions, we hope to make instructions for 
the preparation of manuscripts as sim- 
ple as possible for all. We shall not re- 
ject any manuscripts simply for lack of 
conformity. But we want to urge our 
authors to observe closely the following 
instructions in order to assure reading 
and publication with a minimum of 
delay. We include only the most im- 
portant directions in order to facilitate 
compliance. 

Typing. All material (Articles, Ref- 
erence Material, News, solicited com- 
ments on Review Articles) must be 
typed double-spaced on one side of a 
good grade of paper. The side, top, and 
bottom margins should be 1.5 inches. 
If there are more than a few correc- 
tions, the page should be retyped. Sub- 
mit the original but keep a carbon copy 
to guard against loss. 

Footnotes. We urge authors to in- 
clude all material in the text and to 
avoid using footnotes. If you really need 
some footnotes, number them consecu- 
tively, and type them double-spaced, 
on a separate page at the end of the 
article. 

Translation. Manuscripts are to be 
submitted in English. Preliminary 
translation should be made by the au- 
thor or under his supervision and need 
be only in rough form so that the Editor 
can judge the manuscript. The original 
should be sent with the translation. 

Final, finished translation can come 
later when the manuscript has been ac- 
cepted. 

Illustrations. Photographs must have 
a glossy finish. Line drawings must be 
made in black India ink on heavy white 
drawing paper. Tables are to be typed 
on separate pages, provided with titles, 
and numbered consecutively. Legends 
are to be supplied for all illustrations; 
a brief legend should be provided on a 
separate sheet for each photograph, 
line drawing, table or other illustra- 
tion. It should not be incorporated into 
the illustrations but typed double- 
spaced on a separate sheet of paper. On 
the back of each illustration, write 
lightly in pencil the author’s name, an 
abbreviation of the article, and the 
number, if any, of the figure. All illus- 
trations should be carefully packed; a 
sheet of thin paper may be placed over 


the illustration for protection, but do 
not use a paper clip to attach it; a piece 
of cardboard should be used for stiffen- 
ing the mailing envelope. 

Proofreading. Authors of articles and 
lengthy reference-material manuscripts 
will see the final version of their mate- 
rial before it is set in type. Proofreading 
of the galley proofs and page proofs of 
these materials and of all other materi- 
als will be the responsibility of the Edi- 
tor’s office. Short contributions (espe- 
cially News items) will be sent to the 
author for proofing only if they present 
special problems. 

Bibliographic references should be 
made within the text itself, giving in 
parentheses the author’s name, the date 
of publication, and the page reference, 
thus: (Kroeber 1923: 225-50). This is 
the style of the American Anthropolo- 

ist. 

The Bibliography itself should be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical and chronologi- 
cal order and typed double-spaced on 
separate pages at the end of the article. 

The surnames of authors should be 
typed in capital letters. However, ini- 
tial capital letters should be avoided in 
the title of the item, though this rule is 
subject to modification in the degree 
that ordinary conventions of the lan- 
guage involved dictate. Arabic numer- 
als should always be used for volume 
numbers. All nonroman scripts should 
be transliterated into roman script. 
Publication place may appear as it 
is known in the native language or it 
may represent an anglicization, and 
two, three, or even more places of pub- 
lication may be given. 


Examples of Bibliographic Form 

KLoprer, BRUNO, Mary D. AINSWORTH, 
WALTER G. KLOPFER, and RoserT R. 
Hott. 1954. Developments in the 
Rorschach technique: Vol. 1, Technique 
and theory. New York: World Book Co. 

Piato. 1914. The dialogues of Plato. 
Transl. into English by B. Jowett. With 
general introduction by TEMPLE Scott. 
New York: Hearst’s International Li- 
brary Co. 

ERASMus, CHARLES JOHN. 1952. The leader 
vs. tradition: A case study. American 
Anthropologist 54:168-78. 

Boyp, M. F. 1949. “Historical review,” in 
Malariology: A comprehensive survey of 
all aspects of this group of diseases from 
a global standpoint (ed. M. F. Boyp), 
Vol. 1, pp. 3-25. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders. 

Lowig, Ropert H. 1932. Review of: The 
narrative of a Southern Cheyenne 
woman, by TRUMAN MICHELSON. Ameri- 
can Anthropologist 34:534. 


Authors’ Reprints 

Our printer will supply us with tear- 
sheets from which we shall send the 
authors of review articles and lengthy 
reference materials twenty-five copies. 
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How to Pay 


Regular Subscriptions are payable, at the rates shown, directly to CURRENT ANTHRO- 


POLoGy, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Special Rate Subscriptions and Associates’ Fees are payable at the rates shown 
either in dollars or foreign currency and should, if possible, be paid directly 
tO CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. If 
easier and less costly to send funds to London, these may be sent, payable to cur. 
RENT ANTHROPOLOGY, to Dr. Marian W. Smith, Royal Anthropological Institute, 
21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, England. (But report all changes of address — 
only to CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGY, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A) 

If neither of these methods of payment is possible, please tell us what is possible, 


All subscriptions are on a January to December basis, and will be entered to 
begin with the January issue of the year in which the subscription is received. 


Subscriptions 


and Fees 


Subscriptions 


Associates 
Country Regular | Special Rate Fee 
P. 500 200 100 
Belgium, Belgian Congo ...... B. Fra. 300 120 60 
Rs. 25 10 5 
D. Kr. 37.50 15 7.50 
Deutschland, Bundesrepublik ....DM 30 12 6 
Egypt. Pstre 125 50 25 
Pta 375 150 75 
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